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FOUNDED  IN  1M4 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


ewsmen  Fight  Back  in  Breach 
ith  FDR  On  “Rhine  Frontier” 

Correspondents.  Resenting  President's  Charge 
Of  Deliberate  Lying  in  News  Stories.  Organize 
Senatorial  Backing  for  Showdown 
Bv  JAMES  I.  BUTLER 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

HTING  BACK  at  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  charged  ment  that  the  Rhine  marks  the  new 
the  press  with  deliberate  lying  in  news  stories  regarding  have"^®  SrlZ 

attitude  on  international  relations,  Washington  correspon-  Britain  and  France  to  applaud  the 
5  have  organized  Senatorial  backing  in  their  first  wide-  united  States,  and  Germany  and  Italy 
break  with  the  White  House.  to  condemn  this  country,  Mr.  Roose- 

At  his  Feb.  3  press  conference  the  and  Administration  supporter,  said  he  velt  complained, 
ident  linked  newspapers  and  cer-  recalled  mention  of  “a  first  line”  but  Rooseveltian  Tirade 

unnamed  but  readily  identifiable  could  not  recollect  the  circumstances.  gy  inflection  and  general  attitude, 
tors  in  an  un-American  cam-  Correspondents,  defiantly  standing  abundantly  clear  that  in 

to  embarrass  him  in  treating  their  ground,  called  on  Stephen  Early,  assessing  blame  he  had  dismissed  the 
foreign  affairs.  White  House  press  secretary,  and  de-  possibility  of  human  error  in  the  com- 

CMrftreet  Were  Story's  Source  manded  that  their  stories  be  com-  position  of  the  articles  and  had 
Hr  Roosevelt,  meeting  members  of  fared  with  the  official  transcript  of  charged  the  result  to  “deliberate 
ss  in  star  chamber  session,  the  Congr^sional  conference  pro-  ,yi„g .. 

this  nation’s  new  defensive  ^  The  correspondents,  assembled  for 

r  at  the  Rhine,  said  the  articles  graphic  report  was  taken.  semi-weekly  question-and- 

appeared  simultaneously  in  AP  Insists  Transcript  Was  Made  answer  period  on  public  events,  shifted 

newspapers  under  the  by-lines  (The  Associated  Press  report  on  the  uneasily  as  the  President  held  the 


appeared  simultaneously  in 
newspapers  under  the  by-lines 


■  many  competitive  writers.  The  incident  carried 


paragraph: 


3 


of  information,  the  stories  in-  “Some  members  of  the  committee 
were  men  who  had  attended  made  it  apparent  that  they  were  con- 
White  House  conclave.  sidering  an  effort  to  force  the  produc- 

n  the  President  concluded  what  tion  of  a  record  of  the  President’s 
tile  most  blistering  assault  upon  conversation  on  Tuesday.  They  said 
(orrespondents  in  the  six  New  such  a  record  was  made  by  a  White 
years,  they  hurried  to  their  in-  House  stenographer.”) 
ts  for  confirmation  of  the  pub-  The  President’s  meeting  with  Con- 


lession. 

^^*sident  Roosevelt  had  told  the 


years,  they  hurried  to  their  in-  House  stenographer.”) 
ts  for  confirmation  of  the  pub-  The  President’s  meeting  with  Con- 
articles.  The  result  was  an  gressional  Military  Affairs  commit- 
immediate  challenge  from  Cap-  teemen  had  preceded  the  press  con- 
Hill  that  the  President  “tell  the  ference  by  three  days.  The  news 

story.”  stories  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  ob- 

tors  (}erald  P.  Nye  of  North  jected  had  appeared  in  the  interim, 

,  and  H.  Styles  Bridges  of  New  and  a  question  by  one  of  the  cor- 
ire,  two  of  the  Congressional  respondents,  who  sought  amplifica- 
in  the  fight  against  “en-  tion,  unloosed  the  tides, 
alliances,”  immediately  de-  No  change  in  foreign  policy  is  con- 
that  they  be  released  from  templated  and  the  author  of  the 
pledge  to  keep  confidential  all  “Rhine  frontier”  statement,  according 
had  been  said  at  the  White  to  the  President,  is  a  “boob.”  That 
session.  was  the  starting  point. 

^ssident  Roosevelt  had  told  the  With  a  dramatic  slap  of  his  hand  on 
wnference  that  one  of  the  er-  a  stack  of  newspapers,  the  President 
in  the  news  stories  Wiis  reference  accused  one  and  all  of  inaccuracy. 

» idedge  of  secrecy.  He  termed  There  was  not  a  paper  in  the  pile  which 
suggestion  “100%  bunk.”  Senator  does  not  carry  at  least  one  untruth  in 
Ister  told  the  press  that  the  story  or  in  headline,  he  continued, 
lent  had  personally  imposed  the  Stories  attributing  to  him  the  state- 
®f  strict  confidence.)  — 

FDR  SmiU  This  Tima 

asm  of  newspapers  has  fea-  **  VEF 

tnost  White  House  press  con-  •  VA  Vw 

in  the  last  year,  but  the  m  ^ 

have  been  delivered  hereto-  f 

*ith  an  indulgent  smile.  “  ^  ^ 

“  time  there  was  no  smile. 

by  joining  members  of  Con-  NEWSPAPER  columnists  and  edi- 

*ith  the  press  in  his  unbridled  torials  made  caustic  comment  on 
.  the  President  gave  the  cor-  the  President’s  conduct  in  the  “Rhine 
lents  for  the  first  time,  an  ally  frontier”  matter  in  the  last  week. 
»uld  issue  a  challenge  which  Cryptic  Westbrook  Pegler,  United 
.*•1*®  of  conference  propriety  pre-  Features  columnist,  said  in  part  Feb.  7: 
^m  from  making.  That  chal-  “Ovr  President  stepped  on  a  rake 
Was  speedily  forthcoming,  last  week,  and  the  handle  hopped  up 
Hill  buzzed  with  talk  of  a  and  Hit  him  in  the  eye.  He  then 

•down.”  blamed  the  press  for  leaving  the  rake 

eooferce  was  prepared  to  state,  lying  around.  But,  hell.  Paw,  you 

Wed  from  the  bond  of  secrecy,  done  left  that  rake  there  your  own 

Ibe  Rhine  River  was  named  as  se  f. 

defensive  frontier  between  “H  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  called 
states  and  democracies,  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Logan,  Kentucky  Democrat  Senate  for  a  conference  on  national 


ment  that  the  Rhine  marks  the  new 
defensive  frontier  are  without  trace 
of  fact  and  have  caused  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  applaud  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  and  Italy 
to  condemn  this  country,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  complained. 

Rooseveltian  Tirade 

By  inflection  and  general  attitude, 
he  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  in 
assessing  blame  he  had  dismissed  the 
possibility  of  human  error  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  articles  and  had 
charged  the  result  to  “deliberate 
lying.” 

The  correspondents,  assembled  for 
the  semi-weekly  question-and- 
answer  period  on  public  events,  shifted 
uneasily  as  the  President  held  the 
floor  for  half  an  hour  to  rail  against 
dressed  up  guesses,  deliberate  lies, 
newspaper  politics,  injection  of  the 
1940  political  conventions  into  1939 
military  affairs,  purposeful  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  “purveyors  of  pure  bunk — 
b-u-n-k,”  appealing  to  ignorance  of 
the  facts,  to  prejudice  and  to  fear. 

Passing  from  a  lecturing  to  an  ar¬ 
gumentative  mood,  the  President  de¬ 
manded  that  the  individual  who  in¬ 
spired  the  Rhine  quotation  be  asked 
to  come  before  him  and  substantiate 
his  facts. 

When  a  reporter  took  advantage  of 
a  pause  in  the  Rooseveltian  tirade  to 
ask  for  enlightement  on  the  “secret 
conference,”  the  President  shot  back 
impatiently  that  some  things  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  War  Department  to  be 
true,  but  cannot  be  established  in  a 
court  of  law.  He  asked  whether  any 
correspondent  believed  such  subjects 
are  proper  for  public  discussion. 

At  one  point,  the  President  salved 
the  hurt  feelings  of  his  guests  to  con¬ 
demn  newspapers  editors.  He  found 
no  fault,  he  said,  with  the  custom  of 
basing  stories  on  sources  “close  to 


“Paw  Stepped  on  a  Ralce,' 
Pegler  Says  of  Roosevelt 


i 


t 


NEWSPAPER  columnists  and  edi¬ 
torials  made  caustic  comment  on 
the  President’s  conduct  in  the  “Rhine 
frontier”  matter  in  the  last  week. 

Cryptic  Westbrook  Pegler,  United 
Features  columnist,  said  in  part  Feb.  7: 

“Our  President  stepped  on  a  rake 
last  week,  and  the  handle  hopped  up 
and  hit  him  in  the  eye.  He  then 
blamed  the  press  for  leaving  the  rake 
lying  around.  But,  hell.  Paw,  you 
done  left  that  rake  there  your  own 
se’f. 

“It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  called 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  a  conference  on  national 


defense  and  who  said  whatever  he 
did  say.  As  to  whether  he  attempted 
to  imp>ose  secrecy  on  the  meeting,  it 
is  plain  that,  at  best,  he  balled  up  the 
understanding,  because  some  Senators 
understood  that  they  were  so  pledged. 
The  President  later  denied  that  there 
had  been  a  blanket  pledge,  but  Senator 
Nye,  for  one,  said  he  considered  him¬ 
self  bound  to  silence.  The  fact  is  that 
some  Senators  obviously  fudged  a 
little  around  the  edges,  giving  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  information  which 
rattled  the  windows  at  home  and 
abroad,  involving  a  question  of  con- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


the  White  House,”  “Administration 
quarters,”  or  other  channels  of  in¬ 
formation.  On  their  face,  such  arti¬ 
cles  are  presented  as  not  necessarily 
authentic,  but  as  rumors  which  the 
writer  has  reason  to  believe  are  ac¬ 
curate. 

But,  the  President  objected,  the 
qualifying  phrases  are  dropped  when 
editorial  comment  is  written  in  the 
publishing  offices.  Usually  a  day  or 
two  '  intervenes  between  appearance 
of  the  news  story  and  publication  of 
the  editorial,  and  that,  said  the  Pres¬ 
ident  with  the  calm  expression  of  one 
reciting  an  accepted  fact,  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  present-day  editorial  writing. 
Night  Lights  Burn  at  Press  Club 
A  reporter  who  obviously  felt  the 
President  did  not  wish  to  make  his 
criticism  as  broad  as  it  appeared  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  had  left  the  im¬ 
pression  that  certain  publishers  had 
an  invidious  intention  in  publishing 
the  stories  which  caused  resentment. 
The  writer  asked  if  it  was  intended 
that  such  an  inference  be  drawn. 

No  disclaimer  of  that  intent  was 
eentered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
merely  stated  that  it  was  a  long,  long 
story. 

The  story  broke  for  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  (the  Friday  conference  is  in 
the  morning),  but  lights  in  National 
Press  Club  Building  offices  and  in 
other  buildings  housing  correspon¬ 
dents’  offices  burned  late  as  thousands 
of  words  were  filed. 

The  reaction  of  the  working  cor¬ 
respondents  was  typically  expressed 
in  a  dispatch  sent  by  Phelps  Adams  to 
the  New  York  Sun:  “Today  the  Pres¬ 
ident  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
any  previous  sallies  in  this  direction 
and  brought  to  a  dramatic  climax  what 
has  long  been  regarded  by  many  news¬ 
paper  men  here  as  a  perfectly  con¬ 
scious  campaign  designed  to  under¬ 
mine  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  any  and  all  newspapers 
which  publish  critical  reports  of  any 
Administration  policy  or  action.” 

Carter  Glass  Enters  Breach 
While  the  President’s  contradiction 
of  published  statements  was  still  a 
very  live  subject  of  discussion  in 
Washington  newspapier  circles,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  released  to  correspondents 
copies  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
Floyd  H.  Roberts  of  Bristol,  Va.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  passage: 

“I  told  him  (Senator  Carter  Glass) 
that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  confirni- 
ing  or  denying  any  newspaper  article 
or  editorial.  Obviously  if  I  were  to 
begin  that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  have 
no  spare  time  to  attend  to  my  ex¬ 
ecutive  duties.” 

Roberts  was  the  President’s  nominee 
for  a  federal  judgeship  in  Virginia. 
The  Senate,  on  motion  of  Senators 
Glass  and  Byrd,  had  refused  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  President  released  his  2,000- 
word  letter  to  the  nominee  as  a  vehicle 
to  assert  that  a  newspapier  editorial 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  ob¬ 
jectors’  oppiosition. 

The  President  recited  that  in  March 
1938,  Senator  Glass  forwarded  to  him 
a  clipping  from  a  Virginia  newspaper 
which  stated  that  Governor  Price,  and 
not  the  Senators,  would  have  the 
right  to  veto  judicial  nominations  in 
that  State. 

“I  ended  by  asking  the  Senator  to 
forget  the  newspaper  article  and 
wished  him  a  good  vacation  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  he  would  come 
to  see  me  on  his  return,”  the  Roose¬ 
velt  letter  set  out. 


ED  IT  O  R 


PUBLISHER' 


T  unfamiliar  to 

l^C?ldl0t?0  many  lawyers,  some  editors,  and  to 

,  I  ■  J  i  most  laymen,  he  added.  It  has  to  do 

^^Utlin0Cl  lOf  with  an  editor’s  responsibility  to  the 

«  !■  state  under  the  Penal  Law. 

I  ■  udltOfS  “Under  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 

Law  it  is  made  a  crime  to  publish  a 
Lawyer  Lists  Three  Means,  libel,”  he  explained.  “While  a  civil 
t,.  suit  for  money  damages  cannot  be 

Claiming  Truth  Is  Best  this  state  for  libelling  the 

Answer  in  Civil  Suits  memory,  of  a  deceased  person,  under 

our  Penal  Law  it  is  a  crime  not  only 
Aside  from  the  statute  of  limita-  libel  the  living,  but  it  is  a  crime  to 
tions,  a  technical  defense,  there  are  li^el  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The 
three  other  methods  of  defense  to  Pgnal  Law  says  that  a  defendant,  in 
libel  suits  open  to  editors  and  P^b-  order  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
lishers,  Harry  H.  Van  Aken,  of  the  criminal  libel,  may  establish  not  only 
New  York  law  firm  of  De  Witt,  Van  true  or  privileged,  as  in 

Aken  &  Nast,  told  the  New  York  civil  cases,  but  in  addition  the  writer. 
Business  Paper  Editors,  meeting  in  editor  or  publisher,  must  also  estab- 
the  Town  Hall  Club  Feb.  9.  Dr.  jjgjj  .^gg  published  with  good 


H.  C.  Parmelee,  editor,  Engineering  &  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.” 
Mining  Journal,  and  chairman  of  the  That  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  publish - 


Business  Paper  Elditors  group,  pre 
sided. 


er’s  lawyer,  he  added. 


Mr.  Van  Aken,  an  authority  on  the  NEWS  SANS  “S/'  SUES 
law  of  libel  who  reviewed  the  r^ent  Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  8-Because 
Judge  Manton  story  for  the  Neio  York 


World-Telegram  before  it  was  pub- 


hshed,  titled  his  talk  on  l^el  What  ^  Washington  columnist  has 

an  Editor  Can  Get  Away  With,  out-  retainedalawyertosuethegovem- 
hnmg  how  far  a  newspaper  can  go  in  ^ 

publishmg  articles.  Washington,”  said  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 

Truth  Is  Best  Defense  m»n  of  Tovas  in  a  .cnaaoh  takinv  ia<:iif> 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  1 7-18— National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Business  Paper  Editors, 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  20-21 — Western  Division 
of  SNPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  (formerly  Texas  -  Okla- 
h  o  m  a  Conference)  meeting, 
Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

Feb.  20-21 — Want  Ad  Clinic, 
annual  meeting.  Crystal  Room. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  2 1  -22  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  21-23 — Georgia  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  12th  annual 
session. 

Feb.  27-28 — Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies,  meeting,  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Professional  Status 
Hearing  Delayed 

Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  9 — No  date 
has  been  set  as  yet  for  public  hearing. 


puoiisnuig  ai  iicies.  Washington,”  said  Rep.  Wright  Pat-  has  been  set  as  yet  for  public  hearing. 

Truth  Is  Best  Defense  man  of  Texas,  in  a  speech  taking  issue  promised  by  next  week,  on  the  ques- 

“The  best  defense  to  a  civil  suit  to  with  an  item  which  appeared  in  Ray  f*on  whether  editorial  workers  in 
recover  money  damages  for  libel  is  Tucker’s  feature,  “Wiirligig.”  The  newspaper  offices  are  “professionals” 
‘truth’,”  he  declared,  “for  truth  is  official  report  of  Patman’s  speech  ^nd  therefore  exempt  from  the  over- 
always  a  complete  defense  to  such  an  carried  the  statement  as  “a  new  ser-  time  provisions  of  the  Labor  Stand- 
action.  But,  as  the  courts  have  so  vice.”  “Whirligig,”  syndicated  by  ards  Act. 

many  times  said,  the  proof  of  the  McClure,  has  appeared  daily  for  eight  Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews 
truth  of  the  article  complained  must  years,  and  therefore  not  only  is  not  announced  Jan.  26,  that  testimony 
be  as  broad  as  the  charge.”  Mr.  a  new  service,  but  is  the  oldest  of  its  would  be  taken  within  three  weeks 
Aken  cited  an  example  of  a  pub-  kind  extant,  protests  Tucker.  ^n  open  session  which  had  been 

lished  article  in  which  it  was  said  ■  asked  fo"  both  by  publishers  and 

that  a  man  had  been  guilty  of  cruel  gNPA  NAMES  TANNER  American  Newspaper  Guild.  The 

and  inhuman  treatment  toward  his  _  „  u  u  j  cmda  same  meeting  will  explore  the  mean- 

wife  and  in  which  it  also  was  said  he  Tom  Tanner  has  been  made  SNPA  j^ig  of  “professional”  in  other  lines  of 
had  been  guilty  of  unchastity.  Labor  Commissmner  succeeding  Harry  t^ade,  but  the  chief  purpose  is  to 


a  new  service,  but  is  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  extant,  protests  Tucker. 

■ 

SNPA  NAMES  TANNER 

Tom  Tanner  has  been  made  SNPA 
Labor  Commissioner  succeeding  Harry 


B  Adsit,  resigneiL  who  joned  the  provide  facts  upon  which  Andrews 


„i„  4U.,*  V.C.  r.  r — - r  _  . .  ■’ -  ;  proviue  lacis  upon  wnicn  /\narews 

gui  yTc?;ranTi„hul„  treat-  c”  W  Ta'“b  ii^’SeTa'S  “  ..‘"‘"Ptetation  for  the 

Lnt''te«ard  hts  wife,  _that  ia  only  a  “"nager  "of  TS"  DaUas'"Sffice.‘‘";S  r'';„V';Jrb'?„r,ne  „ 


.  iTf  .tinted  uaiias  umce,  tne  The  legal  order  for  the  hearing  is 

partial  defense,  the  attorney  pointed  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  beins  nreoared  in  the  office  of  the 
out.  “If  that  fact  alone  were  proved,  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Tanner  general  counsel  Fifteen  davs  after 

the  jury  might  not  who  joined  the  SNPA  in  February  the  date  of  publication  is  the  required 

tiff  much  1938,  to  specialize  m  labor  work,  will  notice  under  the  Labor  Standards  Act. 

would  be  entitled  to  recover  some  continue  in  the  Chattanooga  office.  ■ 

damage  because  you  haven’t  proved  jyjj.  jabb,  who  went  with  the  SNPA  W  U  LOWERS  OHAROFS 

the  truth  of  the  other  charge,  un-  in  1937  to  specialize  m  labor  work,  g 

chastity.  will  continue  in  the  Dallas  office  where  r> _ _ _ r> _ _ _ . _ 


chastity.”  will  continue  in  the  Dallas  offic 

A  second  complete  defense  to  a  he  has  been  for  some  months, 
libel  suit,  Mr.  Aken  said,  is  what  is  ■ 

called  the  defense  of  privilege.  LUNCHEON  FOR  MERZ 

provided  by  statute  in  New  York  „  ^g,  _g„ 


By  a  tariff  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  has  modified  its 
charges  for  teleprinter  service  to  the 
press,  effective  March  1.  The  new 
tariff  is:  “No  charge  is  made  for 


charged  for  as  one  hour. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


proviaea  ,  Charles  Merz,  who  was  named  edi»  tariff  is:  “No  charge  is  made  for 

^  j  ic  tor  of  the  New  York  Times  Nov.  16,  overtime  of  less  than  30  minutes;  30 

lie,  official  ^^^judicia  proc  was  guest  of  honor  Feb.  9  at  a  lunch-  to  89  minutes  are  counted  as  one  hour; 

privileged.  eon  given  by  Carl  Ackerman,  Dean  of  90  to  149  minutes  as  two  hours,  etc.” 

you  have  to  pub  is  every  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Heretofore  the  tariff  indicated  that 

takes  KnHv  University,  New  York,  at  the  Faculty  any  fraction  of  an  hour  was  to  be 

or  on  the  floors  of  the  legislative  body  ^  university.  charged  for  as  one  hour, 

to  make  it  a  fair  and  true  report,  he 
cautioned. 
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Annual  ANPA,  AP 
N.  Y.  Convention 
Dates  Announced 

Waldorf-Astoria  Scene  of 
Both  .  .  .  April  25-28  for 
ANPA.  April  24  for  AP 

The  fifty-third  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
Tuesday,  Wedne.sday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  April  25-28,  the  ANPA  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  As  usual  the 
ANPA  meetings  will  be  preceded  by 
the  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Monday,  April  24. 
also  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  This  is 
the  AP’s  fortieth  annual  convention. 

In  its  announcement  the  ANPA 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  will  be  held, 
beginning  April  30,  drawing  a  great 
influx  of  visitors,  and  suggests  that 
members  make  their  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  obtaining  de¬ 
sirable  accommodations. 

ANPA  Elections  April  27 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  on  Tuesday,  April  25.  as  is 
cutomary,  will  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  topics  of  special  interest  to 
newspapers  having  less  than  aO.'lflO 
circulation.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
Jade  Room. 

The  annual  meeting  of  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  called  to  order  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  27,  at  2  o’clock,  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  directors 
and  consideration  of  other  business. 
The  opening  session  of  the  ANPA 
Convention  will  be  on  Wednesday, 
April  26. 

Attention  of  ANPA  members  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  representatives 
at  the  convention  and  the  annual 
meeting  must  come  from  the  home 
office  of  publication.  Only  those  listed 
in  the  following  list,  the  ANPA  points 
out,  are  eligible  to  attend  Conven¬ 
tion  sessions: 

Ad  Bureau  Dinner  April  27 

1.  Representatives  of  members  liv¬ 
ing  at  place  of  publication  and  on  the 
pay-roll. 

2.  Proprietors,  majority  owners, 
living  either  at  place  of  publication 
or  elsewhere. 

3.  Special  representatives,  owning 
majority  stock  in  member  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA.  wi!' 
be  held  Thursday  evening,  April 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf^ 
Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  genera, 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
chairman  of  the  bureau’s  dinner  com¬ 
mittee. 

■ 

TEXANS  OPPOSE  AD  BIU 

San  Antonio  firms  recently  h*'* 
used  paid  advertising  space  to  oppos* 
a  proposed  state  “fair  trade’’  b* 
which  would  permit  price-fixing  ® 
trademarked  commodities.  The  Solo- 
Serve  department  store  and  Handy- 
Andy,  a  local  grocery  chain,  ha'S 
been  conspicuous  in  use  of  advertis^ 
ing  to  arouse  public  sentiment  38®^ 
the  projected  legislation,  introduced 
by  San  Antonio  legislators.  Mea,^- 
while  the  10th  District,  Adverfia*^ 
Federation  of  America,  of  which  L 
Swartzkopf,  San  Antonio,  is 
governor,  has  through  its  4irect^ 
assailed  both  the  proposed  state  _ 
and  the  Patman  anti-chain  a'’' 
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Progress  of  Press  Protection 
lOf  News  Sources  Surveyed 


Seven  States  Now  Have  Confidence  Laws 
Granting  Same  Immunity  Given  Doctors  and 
Lawyers . . .  New  Jersey's  Bill  Held  Model  Statute 

By  F.  A.  MILLER, 

PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR.  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  are  re¬ 
alizing  more  and  more  the  necessity 
of  protecting  themselves  against  those 
sersons  who  de 


cave  b  y  deli- 
I  berately  giving 
newspaper  men 
1  false  informa- 
1  and  of  pro- 
acting  those  who 
conscientiously 
jive  newspa- 
1  pers  information 
ill  confidence. 

Ibe  one  type 
rewspaper  men 
lill  gladly  ex¬ 
pose. 

file  other  type 
felt  a  duty 


F.  A.  Miller 


nothing  occurs  to  us  that  could  be 
said  against  it. 

“To  give  you  an  instance  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  law;  Our  managing 
editor  and  a  reporter  were  summoned 
to  an  adjoining  county  about  a  year 
ago.  We  had  been  conducting  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  gambling  houses  in  ad¬ 
jacent  counties.  Much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  had  obtained  about  their 
operation  had  come  to  us  in  such  a 
way  that  to  have  revealed  its  source 
might  have  exposed  the  person  in 
question  to  bodily  harm  or  death  and 
would  certainly  have  blocked  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  a  vicious  practice. 
The  managing  editor  and  the  re¬ 
porter  used  the  law  as  a  basis  for  re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  such  questions  as  they 
thought  necessary. 

Confidential  Source  Protected 

“Another  one  of  our  reporters  was 
able  to  protect  a  confidential  source 
of  information  in  a  grand  jury  inves¬ 
tigation  of  bootlegging  in  another  ad¬ 
joining  county.” 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery 


!  the 
.  will 


to  protect. 

But  protection  can  not  be  afforded 
-ways  when  newspaper  men  are 
filed  before  courts  and  threatened 
i;th  jail  sentences  if  they  decline  to 
..olate  a  proper  confidence  by  refus- 
to  divulge  a  source  of  correct  in- 
:;.'niation.  Judges  in  some  states  have 
rcarcerated  newpaper  men  who  had  ^  *anothTr“”of‘'‘ AVabama’l 

2e  courage  to  refuse  to  violate  a  cim-  principal  newspapers,  says  the  law 
jence.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
«n  found  expedient  and  right  in  a 
‘Jiber  of  states  to  enact  legislation 
3at  gives  to  newspaper  men  the  same 
ill  to  decline  to  violate  a  confi- 
irace  as  is  now  given  to  lawyers  and 
t  priests. 

Alabama's  Law 

■Mbama’s  law  was  approved  Aug. 

1. 1935.  It  says: 

botion  1.  DKMXITIDX-  By  llie  word 
t'  shall  lie  design.ilcd  '.he  following: 

:  of  emus  and  aiipe.ils.  courts  of  chan* 
supreme  court,  circuit  court,  preroga- 
•  t  court,  orphans*  court,  surrogative  court. 

of  coninion  plea*,  court  of  oyer  and 
“ner.  court  of  i|  arter  scsioU'.  court  of 
al  sessions,  magistrate's  couit.  ricoider’s 
or  a':y  trihunal.  commission  or  inipiest 
in  ill  I  any  order  of  the  ahocc  nien- 
ri  courts. 

^lon  Two.  ^ — Xo  person  engaged  in, 

:ttel  with  O'  employed  on  any  news- 
r  »hile  engaged  in  the  I'ews  gathering 
■aity  shall  lie  com|K'lled  to  disclose,  in  atiy 
proceeding  or  trial,  before  any  court  or 
a  grat'd  jury  of  any  court,  or  lefo  e 
ptesiiliiig  i.fticer  of  any  trihunal  or  his 
or  agents,  or  before  a'ly  committee  of 
■rgislature.  or  elsewhere,  the  source  of 
tif.rmation  procured  or  ohtaim-d  hy  him 
PtiUished  in  the  newsp.|K'r  on  which  he  is 
^lel.  Coni'isied  with  or  employed. 

'rction  Tlree.-  The  purjiose  of  this  act  .s 
■drguard  and  iirotect  the  professional  con- 
■■fe  of  newspaper  and  new spa|iernien. 

^ion  Knur.  This  act  shall  take  etfect 
Its  [lassage  and  approv.il. 

'tctii.n  Fivi.  .Ml  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
tuflict  herewith  are  lu  rehv  repealed  hy 
W.*’ 

this  law  James  E.  Chappell, 
otent  and  general  manager  of  the 
■t'llinm  News  and  Age-Herald, 
of  Alabama’s  leading  newspa- 
says: 

^  far  as  we  know  or  have  rea- 
to  believe  there  is  certainly  no 
public  disapproval  of  the 

Wspaper  men  rather  naturally 
.  •  *1-  It  has  been  exceedingly  use- 
^-'tous  in  at  least  two  cases.  It  has 
■en  effective  for  its  purpose  and 


“has  not  been  challenged  since  its 
enactment.”  He  expresses  the  belief 
that  “you  need  such  a  statute  in  In¬ 
diana.” 

An  indication  of  the  justice  of  such 
a  law  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
people  is  brought  out  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  Arkansas.  In  a  general 
election  Nov.  3,  1936,  the  people,  121.- 
310  to  29.181,  favored  a  general  act 
reforming  Arkansas  criminal  court 
procedure.  In  this  general  act  is  this 
one; 

“Xowsp.i|KT  Privilege.  Tlefore  a'ly  edi'.i.r. 
repiirlcr  or  cither  writer  fur  .itiy  tiew-pajier  or 
icriiidic.il  or  puhlinher  of  .-my  newsp..]i;-r  or 
periodic.d  sh.ill  he  recpiired  to  discloie  to  any 
gratul  jury  or  to  any  other  authority  the  tcoiirce 
of  the  iiiformatiou  used  as  the  basis  for  any 
article  he  may  have  written  or  iiithlished  it 
must  Ik-  shown  th.at  such  article  was  writte-i 
and  (lulilished  in  had  faith  with  m;dice  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  luihlic  welfare" 

C.  F.  Byms,  editor,  Southwest- 
Times  Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  says 
of  this  law: 

“The  act  was  written  by  a  group  of 
lawyers,  including  the  president  of 
the  state  bar  association,  Abe  Col¬ 
lins,  of  DeQueen,  who  was  not  presi¬ 
dent  at  that  time  but  is  now;  Robert 
A.  Leflar,  professor  of  law.  University 
of  Arkan.sas,  and  others.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  supported  by  the  press  and  met 
no  organized  opposition  from  any 
source,  as  the  total  vote  shows.  The 
act  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  improve 
archaic  criminal  procedure.  The 
newspaper  men  of  Arkansas  are,  of 
course,  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
privilege  section  and  I  know  of  no  one 
who  opposes  it.  It  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  invoke  it  to  protect  any  news¬ 
paper  worker.  If  such  a  situation 
should  arise  it  would  be  of  great 
value.” 

Pennsylvania’s  law  on  this  subject 
was  approved  June  25,  1937.  The  text 
of  this  law  follows: 

“Sectiem  1.  Be  it  enacted  that  im  iier-.ini. 
engaged  on,  connected  with  or  cmiih.yed  hy 


.luy  m\vsp;i|KT  C'f  general  circulatinu  as  dc- 
liued  liy  the  laws  of  this  cumniciuwe.'.ltli  or 
.any  press  association  fur  the  ii'irimse  of 
gathering,  procuring,  compiling,  clitiiig  or 
pulilishing  news  shall  he  reiiuiied  to  disclose 
the  source  of  any  information  procured  or  ob¬ 
tained  hy  such  person  in  any  legal  proceedii  g. 
trial  or  investigation  before  any  court,  g  .an  I 
jury,  traverse  or  jKtit  jury  or  any  othcer  iheie 
of,  before  the  geucr;  1  assembly  or  any  com¬ 
mittee  thereof,  before  any  commission,  de¬ 
partment  or  bureau  of  this  commonwealih  or 
before  any  county  or  municipal  bmly,  otlicer  or 
Committee  thereof.” 

Harry  L.  Johnston,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Altoona  Mirror,  says  of  this 
Pennsylvania  law: 

“The  law  meets  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  people.  It  was  passed 
at  the  suggestion  of  newspaper  men 
from  all  over  the  state,  some  of  whom 
had  been  haled  into  court  on  con¬ 
tempt  charges  for  refusing  to  divulge 
sources  of  information  of  news  which 
they  printed.  Naturally  they  think 
it  is  a  wise  and  proper  law. 

“Down  to  the  present  time  no  one 
has  attempted  to  question  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  act  nor  has  any 
court  attempted  to  force  disclosures  of 
sources  of  information.  We  do  not 
now  recall  that  anything  has  been 
said  against  it. 

“I  think  you  could  consistently  ask 
the  Indiana  legislature  to  adopt  a 
similar  law.  Indeed  such  a  law 
could  be  passed  in  all  of  the  states  for 
the  protection  of  newspaper  men  and 
their  sources  of  information.” 

Enacted  Through  Press  Insistence 
Percy  Ruhe,  editor,  Altoona  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  said  the  law  was  “enacted 
through  insistence  by  the  papers  of 
the  state.” 

George  Trevor  Custis,  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  takes  the  view  that 
“newspaper  men  naturally  approve” 
the  law  and  that  if  others  do  not  “at 
least  their  objections  have  not  been 
made  public  in  any  noticeable  way.” 

Kentucky’s  law  became  effective 
May  16,  1936.  It  provides: 

“\o  i»erv»n  t  connrcteil  with  or  «  in- 

ployed  on  any  m-wspaptr  shall  he  coinpelletl 
to  dischise  in  any  le^al  proceeding;  t’ial  In* 
fore  any  court  or  liefore  any  «rand  ctiiiri  or 
before  the  pre'-idiiiR  »>ftic<r  <if  any  tiileina)  or 
his  aKent  t»r  auents  or  before  the  j;eneral  a'- 
senihly  or  any  coniiiiittee  thereof  •  r  hef*  n-  any 
city  or  county  leKi'^lative  l»ody  or  any  cotn- 
niittee  thereof  or  elsewhere  the  s<»urce  of  any 
information  procured  or  oI»tained  hy  him  and 
pi’hli'ihed  in  the  new-'ipajier  on  which  he  is 
en^aKctl.  connected  with  or  employed.’’ 

This  measure  was  made  law  largely 
because  of  the  abuse  of  newspaper 
men  by  authority.  Thomas  R.  Under¬ 
wood,  editor,  Lexington  Herald,  says: 
“All  the  newspapers  are  100%  for  it 
and  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Before  this 
law  was  passed  Vance  Armen  trout, 
the  associate  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  was  locked  up  one 
night,  a  reporter  in  Danville  spent  a 
night  in  jail  and  newspaper  men  were 
generally  brow-beaten.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  has  favored 
it  100%.” 

Going  into  the  interesting  events 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  this  Ken¬ 
tucky  law,  R.  H.  Simpson,  of  the 


State  Journal  at  Frankfort,  says: 

“It  so  happens  that  I  was  very 
closely  associated  with  this  particular 
bill  in  its  passage  through  both  houses 
of  the  Kentucky  general  assembly. 
Back  in  1934,  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
date,  Vance  Armentrout,  one  of  the 
associate  editors  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  was  called  by  the  general 
assembly  and  requested  to  divulge 
the  name  of  a  writer  of  a  letter  in 
their  ‘point  of  view’  column  which 
criticized  very  severely  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“Mr.  Armentrout  refu.sed  to  divulge 
this  information,  claiming  that  it  was 
the  newspaper’s  privilege  to  refuse 
to  divulge  the  source  of  their  news 
information.  Thereupon  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  investigating  this 
article  charged  Mr.  Armentrout  with 
contempt  of  their  body  and  placed 
him  in  jail  for  a  number  of  hours. 

“After  that  there  was  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  of 
Kentucky  to  have  passed  a  law  which 
would  give  protection  to  newspaper 
people  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Accord¬ 
ingly  at  the  1936  general  assembly  this 
bill  was  introduced.  If  I  remember 
correctly  the  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  without  any  apparent  opposi¬ 
tion  and  was  immediately  signed  by 
the  governor,  going  into  effect  May 
16.  1936. 

Kentucky  Now  "Most  Effective" 

“Because  of  this  lav/  being  on  our 
.statutes  book  there  has  not  been,  to 
my  knowledge,  any  attempt  at  all  by 
any  court  or  other  tribunals  to  com¬ 
pel  a  newspaper  man  to  divulge  the 
■source  of  his  information.  From  that 
angle  the  law  has  been  most  effective 
although  a  test  case  has  never  been 
made  before  any  court  in  this  state. 
We  feel  that  this  law  is  a  splendid 
thing.” 

New  Jersey’s  law  was  approved 
May  12,  1933.  It  says: 

“Xu  Iinsiin  ciiKai;iil  in.  cpiim'itI  »iih  nr 
<  iii|ilo>f<l  nil  .Illy  m'v.  *|p.i|i,  r  -li.ill  li,  cniii- 
pi'Ileil  to  ilisclnsc  ill  ;riy  Ujjal  iirnci-ciliiijis  or 
tri;il  lu-fnrt'  any  court.  Ik  fnre  ;iiiy  Krainl  jury 
of  any  ci.iiiity  or  any  |i<tit  jiiiy  of  any  cn'irt 
Iit  fnrc  tile  iiroi'linj-  olVui  r  of  any  ti  ilninal  or 
liw  .iKciil  or  licfnrc  any  cnininitlcr  of  the 
l<  Ki-.latiirc  nr  i  N,  where  the  so  rce  of  any  in- 
fniiiKitiin  I'l.ciiie'l  nr  olit.iiniil  hy  him  anil 
li'ihlisheil  in  the  new..|ia|ur  on  which  he  is 
tnt;a);eil.  conncc:i  I  with  or  eni|p|nyeil.'' 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  managing  editor, 
Newark  Evening  News,  comments  on 
this  law  as  follows:  “So  far  as  I  know 
it  has  never  been  questioned  and  has 
proved  successful  in  the  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  invoked.  The 
tendency  of  the  newspaper  people  is 
not  to  invoke  it  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  The  only  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  that  has  been  said  against  it 
is  that  it  mi.ght  occasionally  enable  a 
newspaperman  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  the  property  of 
investigating  authorities.” 

However,  the  average  newspaper 
nian  would  hesitate,  except  under 
proper  circumstances,  to  decline  to 
aid  legal  authorities.  Frank  H. 
Ryan,  managing  editor,  Camden 
Courier-Post  newspapers,  says  that 
the  New  Jersey  law  “meets  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
state;  that  newspapermen  think  well 
of  it  and  that  it  apparently  has  proven 
effective  as  we  have  had  little  con¬ 
troversy  about  it.” 

Maryland’s  law  to  protect  confi¬ 
dences  which  newspaper  men  believe 
should  be  respected  was  placed  on  the 
state’s  statute  books  in  1896.  What 
led  up  to  it  is  described  by  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor,  Baltimore  Sun,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  law  in  question  was  passed  in 
1896  when  the  Sun  and  some  other 
newspapiers  were  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  overthrow  a  corrupt  p."'’'ie'l  ring. 
One  of  our  men  had  bcc*i  arrested 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Keats  Speed  Absolute  Boss 
Of  N.  Y.  Sun  News  Room 


Everybody's  "Mr."  to  Most  Punctual  Man 
in  City  Department,  and  He's  "Keats" 
to  Only  a  Few  .  .  .  M.  E.  Since  1907 
By  WARD  MOREHOUSE 

BROADWAY  COLUMNIST,  NEW  YORK  SUN 

IN  THE  northeast  corner  of  the  city  a  newspaperman  about  whom  com-  at  Crescent  Hill,  four  miles  from 
room  of  the  Sun,  facing  Reade  paratively  little  is  known.  I  shall  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  connected  with 
Street,  there’s  a  glass-topped  oak  desk  try,  therefore,  to  set  down  some  of  Louisville  by  inter  -  urban  cars, 
and  behind  it  a  swivel  chair.  An  ink-  the  facts.  mule  -  drawn,  was  the  birthplace 

stand  is  on  the  desk,  a  blotter,  and  When  I  first  heard  a  discussion  of  of  Keats  Speed — Sept.  23,  1879.  Son 
occasionally  some  correspondence,  but  him  I  was  on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  of  Jane  Butler  Ewing  and  George 
no  clutter.  It’s  in  this  comer  that  you  Two  distinguished  visitors  from  the  Keats  Speed,  he  was  of  a  family  of 
find  Keats  Speed,  the  absolute  boss  north,  Arthur  Brisbane  and  Frank  seven.  Three  brothers,  three  sisters, 
of  the  news  department.  There  he  is  A.  Munsey,  were  being  shown  about  «  ■  *  i#  * 

available,  eight  hours  daily,  to  every  town  by  the  late  John  S.  Cohen,  then  Keats 

member  of  the  staff.  His  callers  in-  editor  of  the  Journal.  I  had  been  He  is  a  great  nephew  of  John  Keats, 

elude  representatives  of  every  de-  assigned  to  go  along.  Major  Cohen  the  poet,  a  fact  that  he  rarely  men- 
partment  in  the  Sun  organization  and  was  speaking  of  Hearst’s  Atlanta  tions.  At  the  age  of  seven,  and 
they  range  from  copy  boys  to  W.  T.  Georgian  and  its  frequently  changing  doubtless  to  his  misgivings,  he  found 
Dewart,  president  and  publisher.  personnel.  The  name  of  Keats  Speed  himself  attending  a  girls’  school. 

Smokes  in  Private  Office  came  up.  Major  Cohen,  at  the  wheel  Science  Hall,  at  Shelbyville — one  boy 

Mr.  Speed  is  probably  the  most  of  his  own  bat^red  ^ite  Steamer,  and  100  girls.  He  had  to  go  because 
4.  \  •  -4.  ^  ^  said:  Mr.  Speed  — slight  pause —  is  his  sisters  went.  He  attended  the 

punctual  man  m  the  city  room.  He  s  the  perfect  gentleman  that  Mr.  Hearst  public  schools  of  Louisville,  was 
m  his  northeast  comer  at  8:40  or  ..i  .  »  a  j  i.  .u  j  .  j  f  t  •  -.i  ...  . 

g  am  dailv  and  there  he  stavs  ^  Atlanta.  And  when  these  graduated  from  the  Louisville  High 

■  c  ■  .  11  ^ .  words  were  spoken  K.S.  had  been  gone  School,  went  to  the  University  of 

SturfL’’' He  hT.  privet  offlei  on  J''"-  "rginia  for  .  year  and  later  to  Cen- 

L  «me  'fl»r  but  he  seldom  uses  It.  *  Chatsworth  tral  University  at  Rlehmond,  Ky., 


Mr.  Speed,  at  17,  a  student  at  Cantril 
University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  now  Caniri 
Colle9e,  at  Danville,  noted  centre  of  Uirn. 
ing,  piety  and  football  slill. 

which  is  now  Center  College  of  Dan¬ 
ville. 

Mr.  Speed,  six  feet  one  and  now 
weighing  around  185,  was  an  athlete  in 
his  youth.  Lithe,  slim  and  fast.  He 
was  a  star  at  baseball  and  football 

He’s  always  preferred  basebaU,  both 
to  play  and  to  watch,  but  he  earned 
his  place  as  one  of  the  best  bacb  in 
Central’s  gridiron  history. 

From  what  I’ve  been  told  by  his 
Kentucky  contemporaries,  some  who 
played  with  him,  he  was  good  enough 
to  be  offered  a  job  as  an  outfielder  by 
the  professional  club  of  Louisville, 
then  in  the  National  League.  The 
salary  was  $1,800  and  it  seemed  like 
all  the  money  in  the  world.  He  wanted 
to  accept,  would  have  done  so  save 
for  the  strong  opposition  of  his 
parents.  So,  deni^  a  diamond 
career — he’ll  tell  you  today  that  he 
probably  could  never  have  made  good 
anyhow — he  turned  to  what  seemed 
the  less  exciting  and  certainly  less 
lucrative  profession  of  journalism 

Before  joining  the  Louisville  Post, 
however  (he  worked  free  for  ei^t 
months  and  his  staff  associates  in¬ 
cluded  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  the  late 
Thompson  Buchanan,  playwright),  he 
had  been  fired  from  Central  for 
rotten-egging  a  young  professor  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  campus— a  fact 
that  may  seem  mildly  astonishing  to 
those  of  the  Sun  who  know  him  for 
his  dignity,  reticence  and  reserve 
But  perhaps  “fired”  is  not  the  word 
Better  say  that  he  was  “advised  lov¬ 
ingly”  by  the  dean  to  leave  the  uni¬ 
versity  after  it  had  been  pretty  wel! 
established  that  the  eggs  that  found 
though  the  victim 

w.’  V.  — ^ 

student  with  a  deadl; 

Such  was  “Mark 
of  the  Louisville  semi- 

pros. 

Hit  Conquest  of  the  East 

Philadelphia  was  Keats  Speed's^' 
stop  in  his  conquest  of  the  East.  W 
Philadelphia  Times.  His  brother 
Philip,  got  him  the  job.  That  was  m 


their  mark,  even 
sought  the  protection  of  a  tree,  were 

thrown  by  a  s, _ " 

southpaw  flipper. 

Stuart,”  once 


KEATS  SPEED. 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Sun,  New  York. 
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a  glamour  that  we  do  not 
jjsociate  with  the  Broadway  of  the 
moment.  It  was  the  playground  of 
some  of  the  century’s  outstanding 
jersonalities  from  the  worlds  of  jour- 
ijjlign  and  the  theater.  Mr.  Speed, 
^  did  dramatic  criticism  for  a  time 
and  who  also  took  a  brief  fling  at 
press  agentry,  frequented  the  White 
fay  retreats  and  mingled  with  the 
celebrated  stay-ups  of  the  era,  his 
co-prowlers  including  Wilson  Mizner, 
Paul  Armstrong,  Rennold  Wolf,  Jack 
fnncis.  Eddie  Foy,  Stuffy  Davis,  Ray 
Comstock,  Charlie  Miller,  Mark  Lue- 
sier,  Edwin  C.  Hill  and,  to  be  sure. 
Punk  Ward  O'Malley.  They  roamed 
tl*  charted  terrain  of  the  “Forty- 
second  Street  Country  Club,”  calling 
cifularly  at  such  legendary  establish- 
aents  as  Jack’s,  Joel’s,  Churchill’s, 
Jector’s,  the  Metropole,  Shanley’s  and 
Reisenweber’s.  The  favorite  hangouts 
ofK.S.,  up  from  Kentucky,  were  the 
Metropole  and  Jack’s  of  Flying  Wedge 
fiiBP  situated  at  Forty-third  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  and  just  across  the 
iutet  from  the  Hippodrome. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Mr.  Speed 
went  to  Hearst’s  New  York  Journal. 
Brisbane  became  attached  to  him  and 
rheir  friendship  lasted  through  the 
years.  Brisbane  appointed  him  city 
edtior  in  1906  and  his  duties  were 
•aried.  He  had  a  flair  for  makeup  and 
Mde  many  trips  to  Hearst  properties 
utside  New  York  as  a  makeup 
rpedalist  and  supervisor.  In  an  emer- 
?ency,  he  wrote  the  Journal’s  Beatrice 
Fairfax  letter,  experience  that  doubt¬ 
less  contributed  to  his  development 
of  the  column  of  social  chit-chat, 
Polly  Peachtree,  when  he  went 
a  Atlanta,  and  to  the  rescue, 
of  Hearst’s  Georgian,  an  afternoon 
ally,  and  one  of  the  three  papers  of 
he  Georgia  capital. 

Sent  South  by  Hearst 
Before  being  sent  south  by  Hearst — 
he  year  was  1912 — there’d  been  two 
jportant  happenings  in  the  life  of 
he  Man  in  the  Comer.  (1)  He  had 
Tarried  Florence  Chenault,  of  Rich- 
aond  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  (2)  he 
ad  become  promoted  to  the  Managing 
Editorship  of  the  Journal.  He  has 
seen  an  m.e.  ever  since.  On  St.  Pat- 
nck’s  Day,  1907,  he  was  married 

•t  Lexington.  In  the  summer  of  that 
[  year  he  and  Mrs.  Speed  went  to 
Scean  City,  Md.  for  a  vacation.  They 
,  ad  hardly  arrived,  however,  when  a 
.  ‘ire  came  from  Brisbane.  He  offered 
f  he  job  of  managing  editor,  but  an 
,  -TJnediate  return  to  New  York  was 
I  ecessary.  Mi-s.  Speed  went  to  Ken- 

5  -Jcky,  Mr.  Speed  took  the  first  train 

f  Torth.  And  when  he  started  south 

,  izain,  five  years  later,  he  was  Atlanta- 
I  V)und. 

.  In  Keats  Speed’s  early  years  in 
.  hew  York  he  worked  on  some  of  the 
[  -eat  news  stories  of  the  first  decade 
(j  d  this  century — the  Molineux  case, 
r.  Florence  Burns  case,  the  Nan 
f  Patterson  case.  Thaw’s  killing  of  Stan- 
V  ’ard  White— all  of  this  a  gruelling 
j[  Preparatory  course  for  later  experi- 
i.  ®ces  in  Atlanta.  There  was  little 
wenity  for  him  in  the  Georgia  capital, 
.or  the  Frank  case,  the  most  sensa- 
Sonal  in  state  criminal  records,  broke 
^n  after  his  arrival.  It  threw  the 
“  state  into  tumult  and  stirred  the 
*®otions  of  a  nation.  Keats  Speed’s 
1*0  years  in  Atlanta  were  busy  years 
' ,  of  the  most  satisfying  of  his 

“0-  A  tribute  paid  him  for  his  At- 
.  janta  service  came  in  the  form  of  a 
-etter  sent  in  December  of  1912  to 
fli  Randolph  Hearst.  It  bore 

“jo  signatures  of  the  Governor 
DO  fhe  governor-elect  (Slaton), 

^  toe  Ifeyor  (Winn)  and  a  dozen  or  so 
jjj  P^**ttinent  business  men.  including 
Its  presidents,  testifying  as 

me  esteem  in  which  this  newcomer 
Georgia  was  held  by  the  com- 


Captain  Keats  Speed  has  apparently  led  the  1898  Varsity  of  Central  University  to  victory.  He  sits  at  the  lower  right  corner, 
hugging  the  winning  football,  and  showing  the  camera  his  battere.d  left  eye  as  proof  that  the  small  squads  of  40  years  ago 

could  take  their  60  minutes  of  play. 


Keats  Speed  and  Hearst  parted  com¬ 
pany  in  1914.  He  was  back  in  New 
York  and  out  of  a  job.  Seems  that 
just  at  this  time  Frank  A.  Munsey 
had  gone  to  Brisbane  and  said  that 
he  was  “in  the  market  for  the  best 
yoimg  managing  editor  in  America.” 
Brisbane  said  he  thought  he  knew 
the  man.  Several  days  later  Munsey 
engaged  the  erstwhile  reporter  of 
the  Louisville  Post  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Press.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  Munsey  continuously 
until  the  publisher’s  death.  Ehiring  all 
those  fantastic  mergers  that  were  to 
come,  Mr.  Speed,  in  the  role  of  re¬ 
organizer,  was  of  invaluable  aid  to 
the  man  from  the  state  of  Maine. 

In  mid-March  of  1924  the  Herald, 
formerly  the  merged  Sun-Herald,  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Munsey  to  Ogden  Reid 
who  merged  it  with  the  Tribune  and 
continued  the  merged  papers  as  the 
Herald  Tribune,  perpetuating  the  titles 
of  the  famous  paper  of  the  Bennetts 
and  that  of  Greeley  and  the  Reids, 
while  Mr.  Munsey  continued  the  Sun 
in  the  evening  field,  conducting  it 
as  a  modern  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  maintaining  every  possible  tradi¬ 
tion  of  its  illustricus  past  under  Dana 
and  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Speed 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
from  1916  to  1920  when,  for  a  time 
he  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Telegram. 
He  returned  to  the  Sun  as  managing 
editor  in  1921  and  has  he'd  that  post 
ever  since. 

Famous  Mon  Under  Him 

Some  of  the  outstanding  newsmen 
and  specialists  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  have  worked  under  Keats  Speed. 
They  have  included  Herbert  Asbury, 
Bill  Farnsworth,  Edwin  C.  Hill,  Martin 
Green,  Thoreau  Cronyn.  Hamilton 
Owen,  Stuart  Crawford,  Fuzzy  Wood¬ 
ruff  (Atlanta),  O.  B.  Keeler  (Atlanta), 
Bill  Davenport,  Mark  Ethridge,  W.  J. 
Henderson  (famed  as  a  music  critic), 
Joe  Vila,  Gilbert  Gabriel,  Lawrence 
Reamer  and  Alexander  Woollcott. 
He  has  had  many  city  editors.  Mike 
Clofine,  who  was  with  him  on  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  ranks  high  in  his 
regard. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  no  man¬ 
aging  editor,  in  all  the  history  of 
American  newspaper  business,  ever 
had  a  city  editor  of  character  and 
capabilities  superior  to  those  of  Ed¬ 
mond  Bartnett,  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
Sun.  He  and  Bartnett  have  worked 
together  for  eighteen  years  with  desks 
20  feet  apart,  but  they  still  address 


each  other  as  “Mr.  Speed”  and  “Mr. 
Bartnett.” 

As  to  Keats  Speed’s  policies  as  a 
managing  editor,  they’ve  always  been 
conservative.  Perhaps  ultra  conser¬ 
vative.  He  has  never  been  given  to 
gestures  and  I  don’t  think  has  ever 
competed  with  another  publication  to 
retain  the  services  of  a  man.  regard¬ 
less  of  his  value. 

In  out-of-town  news  coverage — say 
a  flood  story,  or  a  wreck  or  a  great 
fire — his  policy  of  conservatism  pre¬ 
vails.  He  feels  that  it’s  waste  of  the 
paper’s  money  to  rush  reporters,  pell- 
mell,  to  the  scene  of  some  catastrophe, 
to  news  events,  far  removed  from 
New  York,  that  the  news  services 
could,  and  certainly  should,  cover 
more  satisfactorily.  In  all  his  32  years 
as  a  managing  editor,  it  has  been  his 
policy  to  try  to  put  the  right  men  on 
the  right  jobs — and  then  leave  them 
alone. 

Firuf  Men  as  Last  Resort 

It’s  been  said  that  Keats  Si>eed  has 
never  fired  a  man.  Well,  he  has  fired 
many,  but  often  as  a  last  resort  and 
occasionally  with  deep  personal  re¬ 
gret.  He’ll  go  the  limit  for  a  man. 
However,  when  he  loses  confidence 
in  an  employe,  his  confidence  is  sel¬ 
dom  rewon.  The  ex-financial  editor  of 
the  Sun,  now  holding  an  important 
post  in  Wall  Street,  once  said  of  K.S.: 

“Speed  is  a  great  man  to  have  as  a 
friend,  but  you  must  never  let  him 
down.  If  he’s  through,  he’s  through. 
When  he  likes  he  likes  very  hard. 
But  he  is  also  a  good  hater.” 

The  Sun,  under  the  present  regime, 
is  not  a  paper  of  stars.  It  is  not  given 


to  the  exploitation,  to  the  building  up, 
of  any  one  writer  or  any  several 
writers.  Once  a  reporter  or  a  de¬ 
partment  head  gets  too  full  of  himself 
there’s  no  one  quicker  than  Keats 
Speed  to  tell  him  off.  He  is  somewhat 
psychic  in  his  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing  of  his  staff;  he  is  uncannily 
familiar  with  the  temperaments  and 
idiosyncrasies,  the  good  humors  and 
ill  humors,  the  limitations,  capabilities 
and  possibilities  of  every  member  of 
the  news  department.  For  one  thing, 
he  is  observant;  for  another,  he  gets 
to  know  his  men  through  years  of 
contact.  People  hired  by  him  generally 
stay  in  his  employ  a  long  time.  The 
Sun  is  a  non-CJuild  paper.  The  Sun’s 
staff,  in  a  meeting  over  which  Hey- 
wood  Broun  presided  at  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Building  several  years  ago,  over¬ 
whelmingly  rejected  the  Guild.  The 
Sun  is,  however,  a  five-day,  40-hour- 
a-week  daily.  Mr.  Speed,  puts  in  his 
six  days  weekly.  If  the  Sun  printed 
Sundays  he  would  work  seven. 

Keats  Speed,  unlike  most  news¬ 
papermen.  executives  not  excepted, 
has  never  had  sidelines  or  hobbies 
oi  varying  outside  interests.  His  great 
interest  is  his  job. 

I  don’t  think  he  ever  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  or  a  short  story  or  had  any 
yearnings  to  do  a  novel.  He  did  nur¬ 
ture  a  plot  for  a  play  and  probably 
would  have  written  it  with  Thompson 
Buchanan,  but  along  came  “Within 
The  Law”  and  the  story  was  almost 
identical. 

He  has  always  retained  his  interest 
in  baseball,  fights,  racing,  football  and 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Chatsworfh,  Mr.  Speed's  old  Kentucky  home  at  Crescent  Hill,  near  Louisville,  where 
he  was  born  in  1879. 
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F amily  or  Story?  N ewsman 
Answers  as  Quake  Dies 

Leaves  Fever-Stricken  Wife  and  Children 
Facing  New  Temblor  to  Cover  Disaster 
Killing  30,000  Chileans 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


“MY  DEAR.  I  am  terribly  sorry,  but 
I  have  a  feeling  that  there  will  be  a 
big  story  tonight.  You  know  wh.'it 
that  means  in  my  business.” 


Those  words — spoken  in  real  life  by 
a  veteran  American  correspondent  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  to  his  fever-stricken 
wife  whom  he  had  rescued  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  with  their  children  when 
an  earthquake  crushed  out  the  lives 
of  some  30,000  Chileans  the  night  of 
Jan.  24 — depict  perhaps  more  graph¬ 
ically  than  any  playwright’s  the  call 
to  duty  that  a  newspaperman  must 
sometimes  answer — no  matter  the  cost 
in  personal  grief  to  himself  or  loved 
ones. 

Poignant  Drama 

The  newspaperman  mentioned 
above  is  William  L.  F.  Horsey,  United 
Press  bureau  manager  at  Santiago. 
Some  of  the  poignant  drama  occur¬ 
ring  in  his  home  the  night  of  the 
quake  is  captured  in  a  letter  to  James 
Wright  Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
recounting  his  experiences.  Some  ex¬ 
cerpts  follow: 

“Gale  Wallace,  news  manager,  and 
myself  had  gone  home  to  dinner 
about  our  usual  time,  10:30  p.m.  At 
11.35  p.m.  I  was  writing  in  my  study. 
My  wife  was  ill  upstairs  with  para- 
typhus  fever. 

■‘Suddenly  the  earth  began  to  emit 
noises  and  the  house  began  to  rock 
and  sway.  I  waited  to  see — as  we 
usually  do — to  see  if  it  was  a  ‘big  one.’ 
After  ten  seconds  I  decided  it  was.  I 
dashed  upstairs,  but  when  half  way 
up  remembered  the  danger  of  doors 
jamming  and  rushed  down  again  to 
get  my  front  door  open. 

“Then  I  leaped  up  the  swaying 
stairs  three  at  a  time  to  my  wife’s 
room.  She  was  already  out  of  bed 
and  bending  over  the  baby’s  cot.  By 
this  time  the  doors  and  windows  were 
making  an  infernal  din  and  I  rushed 
over  to  my  little’s  boy’s  bed.  He  was 
awake  and  looking  startled. 

"Daddy,  Tell  Them  to  Stop  It" 

“  ‘Daddy,’  he  said,  ‘tell  them  to  stop 
it.’ 

“By  this  time  the  earth  and  house 
were  shaking  violently.  My  little 
boy  was  so  petrified,  he  was  incapable 
of  movement. 

“After  all,  when  the  firm  earth  goes 
into  jelly,  that  safe,  sane  fixity  on 
which  our  poor  worldly  ideas  and 
impressions  are  based,  one  loses 
one’s  sense  of  physical  and  mental 
equilibrium. 

“I  grabbed  him  and  some  blankets 
and  ordered  my  wife,  who  also  stood 
dazed,  to  get  down  stairs.  She  went 
ahead  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  the 
walls  swaying  about  us,  though  our 
house  is  a  large  reinforced  concrete 
chalet.  The  boards  creaked  and 
groaned.  We  got  down  at  last. 

“My  wife  moved  slowly,  being  weak 
and  ill,  and  I  thought  we  should  never 
get  out  alive.  At  last  I  got  out  on  the 
front  lawn  and  for  at  least  15  seconds 
after  that  the  earth  was  still  shaking 
tremendously.  That  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  length  of  the  shake — about 
three  minutes  in  all. 

“My  wife  sat  on  a  bench  in  our  hall, 
facing  the  door,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  fearing  to  go  out  in  the  cool 
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air.  ‘I  can’t  go  out,  with  this  fever.’ 
she  said.  .  .  . 

“At  last  it  ceased.  Long  residence 
in  Chile  has  taught  me  from  a  news 
point  of  view  that  the  ‘big  ones’  are 
the  real  earthquakes,  but  sometimes 
these  are  severe  but  being  in  the 
mountains  or  uninhabited  areas,  make 
no  news.  I  rang  up  five  companies 
and  asked  in  turn  whether  their  lines 
were  cut.  My  long-standing  custom 
is  that  if  all  companies  report  all  o.k. 
I  go  to  bed. 

“In  a  few  minutes,  from  the  reports 
from  the  night  supervisors  I  had  the 
quake  located.  All  lines  were  down, 
from  just  north  of  Talca  southward. 
Our  teleprinter  line  to  Concepcion 
was  also  out.  Western’s  cable  too.  1 
called  the  office  and  Gale,  too,  got 
in  on  a  triangular  consultation.  Each 
man  was  given  a  set  job.  Gale  and  I 
then  tuned  in  our  home  radios  on 


WINTER  VACATIONERS 

Charles  Morrison,  general  manager  of  thj 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News, 
and  Mrs.  Morrison,  pictured  aboard  the 
Grace  liner  Santa  Rosa  when  they  sailed 
recently  for  a  Caribbean  cruise. 


short  wave  to  the  amateur  band.  We 
soon  heard  Temuco  hams  saying  they 
could  not  raise  Concepcion.  Other 
amateurs  soon  began  to  come  in  with 
reports  of  people  killed  and  extensive 
property  damage. 

“I  went  upstairs.  My  wife  was 
alone  in  the  house  with  the  babies, 
but  for  the  cook  and  the  maid,  and 
she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  me  leaving 
her.  Second  shocks  are  common  in 
these  cases. 

Newsman  Makes  His  Decision 

“  ‘My  dear,’  I  said,  ‘I  am  terribly 
sorry,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  there 
will  be  a  big  story  tonight.  You  know 
what  this  means  in  my  business.’ 

“I  was  torn  between  two  fires,  my 
sick  wife  and  little  children  and  the 
job.  I  got  to  the  corner  and  turned 
back  again.  Then  I  went  again. 

“Gale  had  meanwhile  had  the  same 
struggle  with  his  better  half  and  babe, 
who  stayed  awake  all  night  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  their  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  He  got  to  the  office  first. 

“I  walked  about  six  blocks,  flag¬ 
ging  all  cars  but  none  stopped.  Final¬ 
ly  a  stray  taxi  got  me  to  the  office. 
‘No  one  leaves  the  office  tonight!’  was 
the  first  order.  .  .  . 

“At  3  a.m.  the  night  long  distance 
operator  dramatically  informed  us  that 
a  linesman  from  Parral  had  walked 
some  miles  northward  with  a  portable 
transmitter  to  say  the  entire  area  had 


been  destroyed.  By  now.  we  ben 
we  were  in  for  a  session,  and  the  storj 
was  growing  like  a  bush  fire. 

“‘We’ve  got  nothing  from  Chilian 
I  said.  That  seemed  ominous,  for  a 
town  of  that  size.  I  felt  in  my  hea.n 
they  must  all  be  dead.” 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Horsey’s  fears 
for  Chilian  came  when  the  news 
trickled  through.  An  excerpt  from  a 
letter  to  U.P.  written  by  James  I 
Miller,  its  vice-president  for  South 
America,  told  how  Alberto  Leon,  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  at  Chilian,  got  out 
his  story  after  narrowly  escaping 
death. 

“Our  correspondent  in  Chilian.'’  M: 
Miller  wrote,  “was  buried  together 
with  his  family  in  their  house  which 
collapsed.  He  managed  to  crawl  out 
and  wrote  the  story  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Chilian,  the  place  that  suf¬ 
fered  most,  and  got  it  on  a  plane,  the 
first  plane  arriving  there  on  Wednes¬ 
day  (day  after  the  quake).  Not  a 
house  was  left  standing  in  Chilian,  a 
town  of  40,000,  and  people  come  up 
from  there  today  and  say  that  m 
more  than  10,000  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  are  alive. 

"Horsey,  Wallace  and  the  entire 
staff  got  no  sleep  for  50  hours  a.”)!! 
finally  the  staff  became  so  exhausted 
that  we  had  to  ask  Buenos  Aires  to 
send  a  man  over  by  plane. 

“The  magnitude  of  the  disaster  car 
hardly  be  imagined.  Thousands  c: 
people  stand  in  the  streets  all  day 
and  night  listening  to  broadcasts  for 
some  word  of  relations  or  friend- 
The  total  number  of  dead,  which  will 
never  be  known,  may  reach  30,000' 

$250,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Mayor  Leo  E.  J.  Carney  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  filed  suits  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  Taunton,  charging  libel, 
slander  and  conspiracy  against  the 
corporation  publishing  the  New  Bed- 
jord  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Afer- 
cury,  Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  and 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor-in-chief.  He 
asked  damages  totaling  $225,000,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  three  defendant- 
“slandered”  and  “libelled  and  ac¬ 
cused”  him  of  soliciting  a  gratuity 
from  five  men,  including  LlewellyT. 
Roberts  of  New  Bedford.  Roberts  and 
the  other  four  were  prosecution  wit¬ 
nesses  in  a  recent  trial  at  which  Car¬ 
ney  was  acquitted  of  charges  that  he 
solicited  a  $25,000  bribe  in  connection 
with  a  New  Bedford  garbage  con¬ 
tract.  Carney  was  indicted  last  Oc¬ 
tober  by  a  special  grand  jury  whic.-. 
investigated  New  Bedford  municipa. 
affairs  and  brought  charges  against  45 
persons  including  18  city  officials. 

U.  OF  MO.  SCHOOL  IS  30 

Containing  64  pages,  the  largest 
single  issue  it  ever  published,  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian  Jan.  30 
commemorated  the  centennial  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  30tn 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  The  edition  u 
the  product  of  the  work  of  studenu- 
in  the  University  of  Missouri  SchO' 
of  Journalism. 

KELLY-SMITH  OFFICES 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  newspaF- 
representatives,  opened  its  new  en¬ 
larged  offices  on  the  third  floor  of  th^ 
Graybar  Building,  New  York,  Feb 
with  a  cocktail  party  at  which  spe¬ 
cial  representatives,  newspaper  pU“' 
lishers,  agency  and  advertiser  execu¬ 
tives  were  present. 

U.  S.  CONHOENCE  BILL 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
publisher  of  the  Topeka 
cently  introduced  a  bill 
newspapermen  in  their  right  to  re 
to  divulge  in  federal  courts  the  sou 
of  confidential  information. 


SERVANT  STATUS  RULED  OUT  IN  CARRIER  CASE 

THE  STATUS  of  master  and  servant  does  not  exist  between  a  newspaper  and 
its  carriers.  Circuit  Judge  Sam  Wilcox  declared  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Feb. 
1.  when  he  sustained  a  defense  demurrer  in  a  $10,000  damage  suit  against  the 
News  Corp.,  publisher  of  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and  Gazette.  The  suit  had 
been  filed  by  Erwin  and  lola  Kennedy  as  a  result  of  fatal  injuries  suffered 
Jan.  22,  1938,  by  their  four-year-old  son,  Billy,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
motor  car  operated  by  Ralph  Winder,  a  carrier.  In  sustaining  the  demurrer. 
Judge  Wilcox  pointed  out  that  no  showing  had  been  made  that  the  News 
Corporation  exercised  any  control  over  the  method  in  which  papers  were 
delivered  by  Winder. 

STATION  WLW  MUST  RETURN  TO  50,000  WATTS 

STATION  WLW,  Cincinnati,  the  Crosley  outlet  which  has  been  operating  ex¬ 
perimentally  on  500,000  watts  must  return  to  50,000  watts  under  an  order 
issued  by  the  FCC.  Other  broadcasters  had  complained  that  WLW  was 
blanketing  a  wide  area  and  attracting  advertising  contracts  from  their  sta¬ 
tions.  The  commission  found  that  the  application  for  continuance  of  500,000 
watts  was  not  supported  by  a  showing  that  the  special  authorization  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  a  proposed  program  of  experimentation  which  would  offer 
promise  of  substantial  contribution  to  the  radio  art. 

AP.  TWO  DAILIES  ASK  MOBILE  PRESS  FREQUENCIES 

WASHING’TON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7— Applications  for  six  mobile  press  broadcast 
frequencies  have  teen  received  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Associated  Press  has  asked  for  two  assignments  and  four  are  sought 
by  the  Telegram  Publishing  Co.  and  Salt  Lake  Tribime  Publishing  Co.,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Telegram,  evening,  and  Tribune,  morning,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
No  frequencies  have  teen  assigned  as  yet. 
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Radio  and  Newspapers  Are 
Interdependent  Media 

Sight  and  Hearing  Are  Two  Principal  Avenues 
of  Impression  Which  Work  Best  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  . . .  Radio  Cannot  Create  Pictures 

By  A.  C.  G.  HAMMESFAHR 

PRESIDENT,  METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY 


A  COUNTRY  clergyman  was  once 

paid  a  thousand  dollars  a  word  by 
a  railroad  company  for  a  slogan  that 
would  prevent  crossing  accidents.  Tire 
slogan  he  submitted  was  “Stop,  Look, 
Listen!"  and  he  received  $3,000  for  it. 

A  thousand  dollars  a  word  is  a  lot 
of  money  in  any  man's  currency,  but 
it  was  not  too  much  for  the  great 
fundamental  factors  of  human  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  preacher,  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  had  happily  hit  upon.  For 
we  receive  our  impressions  by  what 
we  see  when  we  stop  to  look,  and  by 
what  we  hear  when  we  stop  to  listen; 
and  usually  in  just  that  order,  too. 

Newspaper  Is  Avenue  of  Light 

Sight  and  hearing  are  the  two 
principal  avenues  through  which  im¬ 
pressions  travel  on  the  way  to  our 
consciousness  and,  although  neither 
is  dependent  solely  upon  the  other, 
the  individual  functions  more  ade¬ 
quately  when  he  is  in  possession  of 
both  these  faculties  than  he  does  if 
he  is  solely  dependent  upon  one. 

We  think  of  this  often  in  our  con¬ 
templation  of  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio.  The  former  is  the 
avenue  of  sight  for  the  consumer, 
while  the  latter  is  the  avenue  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  both  senses,  like  the  roads 
that  lead  to  Rome,  are  identical  in  the 
destination  they  arrive  at. 

So  curiously  balanced  are  these  two 
agencies  of  perception  that  we  have 
only  to  close  our  eyes  at  a  movie  to 
realize  the  indispensability  of  sight, 
and  we  have  only  to  remember  the 
old  silent  days  of  the  screen  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  importance  of  hearing. 
Again  we  are  reminded  of  this  when 
we  consider  the  warfare  of  rival  media, 
of  newsprint  and  microphone. 

Is  one  completely  sufficient  without 
the  other?  Or  are  we  not  better  off 
for  both?  We  feel  there  is  food  here 
for  solid  thought  and  the  determining 
of  some  new  values  in  which  men, 
striving  to  sell  goods,  advertise. 

Radio  Is  Young 

The  newspaper  in  America  is  a  very 
old  institution  while  the  radio  is  very 
joung.  Once  the  newspaper,  except 
for  the  magazines,  enjoyed  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  advertising,  and  those 
probably  were  the  good  old  days,  in- 
tfeed.  Then,  radio  came  into  being 
3tid  with  it  a  new  media  for  advertis- 
mg  that  rivalled  the  newspaper,  and 
so  the  two  “became  bad  friends.” 
^oy  didn’t  call  each  other  names 
exactly  but  they  gave  each  other  dirty 
looks  and  everyone  knew  that  no  love 
lost  between  them.  And  that,  in 
3  general  way,  may  still  be  said  to 
^  the  status  quo,  but  it  doesn’t  make 
sense. 

Newspapers  and  radio?  There  is 
room,  really,  for  each,  for  one  com¬ 
plements  the  other  and,  like  the  in- 
widual  with  sight  but  who  lacks 
‘'oaring,  or  the  man  with  hearing  who 
■a  devoid  of  sight,  one  is  not  suffi- 
'"ot't  without  the  other.  It  seems  to 
’'s  there  is  a  principal  here  that  is  in- 
^ntestable.  It  is  a  principle  that  is 
'led  up  with  the  phenomena  of  sensory 


perception  and  is  interdependent  upon 
both  hearing  and  sight. 

The  very  interdependence  of  these 
two  senses  makes  their  media,  we  feel, 
also  interdependent,  so  that  the  news¬ 
paper  functions  more  effectively  in 
the  way  of  entertainment,  information 
and  inspiration  if  it  has  radio  to  assist 
it,  just  as  radio  can  do  a  better  job  for 
its  sponsors  when  it  has  the  news¬ 
papers  to  help  it. 

Word  Pictures  Difficult 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
latter  instance  when  radio  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  product  and  starting  from 
scratch,  for  radio  trades,  to  a  terrific 
extent,  off  association.  Try  to  picture 
in  your  mind’s  eye  something  that  is 
virtually  new,  like  a  television  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  then,  if  you  can  form  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  something  you 
have  never  seen,  try  describing  it  to 
someone  else  over  telephone,  which 
approximates  radio.  Even  if  you  have 
seen  the  object  you  are  striving  to 
describe,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  say 
it  is  like  something  else.  It  might  be 
like  a  camera,  or  a  steriopticon  ma¬ 
chine,  or  a  microscope.  Providing  your 
listener  was  acquainted  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  named,  your  task  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  But  where  no  basis  of 
comparison  exists,  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  Right  there  is  the  limitation  of 
radio.  You  can  describe  a  product,  if 
it  is  already  familiar,  or  if  it  is  like 
something  el.se.  but  you  cannot  other¬ 
wise. 

Here,  the  visual  agency,  such  as  the 
newspaper,  reproduces  the  product 
itself,  so  that  the  public  may  see. 
Now,  if  we  take  both  agencies,  the  one 
of  the  eyes  and  the  other  of  the  ears 
and  combine  tnem  with  the  latter’s 
enormous  talent  for  entertainment  and 
directing  attention,  obviously  we  get  a 
result  that  is  four-sided  and  complete. 

Radio  Log  Problem 

In  this  rivalry  between  the  two 
mediums,  the  newspaper  and  radio,  a 
point  has  often  been  raised  affecting 
the  newspaper’s  free  insertion  of  its 
rival’s  time  table  of  entertainment  at¬ 
tractions,  many  of  which  are  sponsored 
by  accounts  that  are  bread  out  of  the 
newspaper’s  mouth.  Should  the  news¬ 
paper  continue  this  service  gratis?  It 
is  a  moot  point,  and  many  are  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  threatened  its  re¬ 
moval,  only  at  the  last  moment  to  stay 
their  hand  in  vague  uncertainty.  For 
the  service  factor  to  the  reader  in¬ 
trudes  here  and,  say  what  anyone  will, 
it  is  something  that  just  can’t  be 
laughed  off. 

Service  to  the  reader!  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  newspaper  reader  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  with  a  radio  who  depends 
upon  his  or  her  newspaper  to  keep  him 
or  her  informed  of  what  is  on  the  air 
tonight.  So  the  hand  of  the  newspaper 
with  good  reason  has  paused  when  it 
came  to  removing  a  department  that 
the  average  reader  depended  upon  for 
information  —  paused  in  uncertainty 
while  another  means  was  sought  to  de¬ 
fine  more  clearly  the  exact  status  and 


interdependence  of  newspaper  and 
radio. 

Radio’s  importance  as  a  medium  lies 
in  its  ability  to  provide  entertainment. 
In  this  respect,  it  rivals  the  movies  and 
the  stage  and  the  printed  page  of  fic¬ 
tion.  It  can  entertain  the  people  of 
any  language  whose  hearing  is  unim¬ 
paired  and  do  a  better  job  by  and 
large  than  most  printed  mediums  can 
accomplish.  Especially  where  it 
affects  mass  appeal. 

Radio  Has  Limitations 

But  radio,  as  we  said  before,  has  its 
limitations,  for  the  very  effectiveness 
of  Charlie  McCarthy  is  derived  in  large 
part  from  the  comic  picture  of  the 
dummy  that  is  before  us  in  our  mind's 
eye,  while  he  is  talking.  This  picture 
has  been  provided  us.  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  not  only  by  the  movies,  but  by  the 
newspapers,  where  its  frequent  ap¬ 
pearance  kept  it  fresh  in  our  minds. 
Without  our  mental-memory  picture 
of  those  mischievous  shoe-button  eyes 
and  that  comic  clapper  of  a  mouth,  it 
is  fair  to  .say  the  broadcasts  of  Charlie 
McCarthy  wouldn't  be  nearly  as  effec¬ 
tive. 

Radio,  too.  may  invade  tbe  field  of 
service  and  tell  you  what  to  do  when 
termites  start  eating  up  your  house, 
but  radio  cannot  .show  you  what  a 
termite  looks  like,  .so  you'll  know  one 
the  next  time  you  meet  him.  and  a 
newspaper  can.  Nor  can  radio  teach 
you  how  to  swim  some  of  Johnny 
Weismuller’s  race-winning  strokes,  or 
Sonja  Henie’s  figures  on  skates,  or.  if 
you  are  a  skiing  enthusiast,  how  to 
achieve  skill  in  the  Christiana  Turn. 
For  these  are  the  handicaps  under 
which  a  medium  that  is  auditory,  in¬ 
stead  of  visual,  labors.  It  can  tell  you 
how  to  do  things,  which  in  some  ca.ses 
may  be  sufficient,  but  it  cannot  show 
you,  it  cannot  make  you  see. 

So.  no  medium,  which  is  blind  or 
dumb,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  or  can  be 
sufficient  unto  itself,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  demonstrating  the 
curious  interdependence  of  radio  and 
newspapers.  If  we  accept  that  fact,  it 
seems  to  us  the  only  place  to  go  from 
here  is  toward  a  means  that  will 
strengthen  that  interdependence,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  deny  it  exists  or  in 
warring  against  it  futilely.  How  then 
may  .such  a  closer  union  be  established, 
with  radio  not  only  helping  news¬ 
papers,  and  newspapers  helping  radio 
but,  through  their  closer  union,  their 
both  helping  the  sale  of  the  products 
they  both  advertise? 

H.  G.  Weill  Incident 

The  need  there  is  of  supplying  some¬ 
thing  that  a  given  medium  lacks  and 
that  a  kindred  medium  possesses.  This 
was  illustrated  recently  by  the  curious 
exhibition  of  mass  hysteria  that  at¬ 
tended  the  Mercury  Theatre-On-The- 
Air  broadcast  of  H.  G.  Wells’  famous 
novel,  “The  War  of  the  Worlds.”  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  persons  who  listened  to 
the  broadcast  stampeded  and  ran  hog- 
wild.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to 
much  satirical  editorial  comment  and 
to  one  cartoon  that  was  labeled,  “What 


has  hapened  to  the  American  mind?” 

Psychologists,  in  commenting  on  the 
incident,  were  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  most 
persons  listen  to  radio  because  they 
seem  to  do  so  only  half  awake,  with 
intermittent  cognizance  of  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Or,  they  listen,  in  other 
words,  by  peaks  and  valleys.  The 
peaks  signal  their  interest,  challenging, 
their  attention,  while  the  valleys  find 
them  absent,  abstracted,  somnolent. 

The  incident  is  offered  solely  as  an 
instance  of  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  a  great  many  people  listen  to 
radio,  which  very  often  is  haphazard, 
broken  and  intermittent.  This  very 
peculiarity  of  mind,  it  is  of  further 
interest  to  note,  often  affects  their  re¬ 
ception  of  the  program-spon-sor’s  prod¬ 
uct. 

Now,  in  seeking  for  a  means  to  com¬ 
bat  the  radio  listeners’  valleys  of  in¬ 
attention,  we  find  that  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  the  newspapers,  which 
are  the  visual,  the  eye-appeal  medium, 
would  probably  supply  what  is  lacking 
in  what  is  solely  an  ear-appeal  medi¬ 
um.  The  need  for  this,  in  an  advertis¬ 
ing  way  is  vital  and  unarguable.  If  a 
product  is  advertised  over  the  air,  it  is 
essential  that  the  listener  be  able  to 
form  a  satisfactory  mental  image  of  it. 

Radio  Must  "Register" 

On  the  other  hand,  radio,  in  its  en¬ 
tertainment  value,  posse.sses  something 
which  the  newspaper  may  well  ad¬ 
mire,  for  it  has  attention-getting 
power  to  the  nth  degree.  Yet,  unless 
that  attention  is  focussed  satisfactorily 
on  the  product,  and  unless  it  registers 
in  the  listener  s  mind,  the  sponsor  who 
buys  the  time  and  the  talent  has  not 
done  very  much  more  than  make  the 
great  American  public  a  nice  little 
present  of  a  free  radio  show.  Of 
course,  he  does  that  anyway,  but  in 
theory  he  expects  to  collect  from  it  in 
sales  of  his  product.  So,  if  a  large 
portion  of  his  listeners  fail  to  realize 
that  it’s  the  George  Washington  Cereal 
— “the  fodder  of  his  country" — that’s 
just  given  them  the  Boswell  Sisters, 
then  something  is  all  wrong,  indeed! 

The  peculiar  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  its  character  of  serious  pur¬ 
pose  and,  hence,  its  importance  in  the 
public  mind.  The  old  promotion 
phrase,  “If  you  see  it  in  the  Gazette, 
it’s  so,”  is  fundamental  in  the  value  of 
its  appeal;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
the  advertising  space  in  newspapers 
derives  a  like  value.  The  newspaper 
isn’t  solely,  nor  primarily,  a  vehicle 
of  entertainment  and  play.  Rather,  it 
is  concerned  with  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  itself,  which  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over  all  else  where  the  matter 
of  bidding  for  human  attention  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Both  Media  Have  a  Place 

Radio,  in  the  main,  is  a  medium  of 
sheer  entertainment,  whereas  the 
newspaper  is  a  medium  that  is  pre¬ 
ponderantly  factual.  Both  have  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  both 
can  be  aided  by  the  reflected  glory  of 
each. 

Both  mediums  are  so  interdependent 
in  their  promotion  of  a  product  that 
the  best  results  can  be  attained  only 
by  team-work  and  co-operation. 
Radio,  in  its  entertainment  aspects  has 
something  newspapers  can’t  hope  to 
rival,  just  as  newspapers,  in  their  im¬ 
pression  factor  of  importance  have 
something  that  radio  lacks.  It  seems 
indicated,  therefore,  that  like  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  they  must  “hang  together,” 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked,  “if 
they  were  not  all  to  hang  separately.” 

To  bring  newspapers  and  radio — the 
eyes  and  the  ears,  respectively,  of  the 
human  mind — together  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  is  a  challenging  thought 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  serious 
consideration. 
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N.E.  Ad  Executives 
Air  "Ridiculous" 
Agency  Demands 

Boston  Meeting  Hears 
Of  Requests  for  Data 
That's  Too  Confidential 

Boston,  Feb.  7 — New  England 
newspaper  advertising  managers  took 
inventory  of  their  merchandising 
services  to-day  and  found  that  in 
some  instances  agencies  were  making 
allegedly  ridiculous  demands  for  co¬ 
operation.  One  instance  brought  out 
at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  the  Parker 
House  here  to-day  was  a  request 
from  an  agency  to  have  newspapers 
make  a  canvass  of  auto  parking 
spaces  and  check  the  condition  of 
tires  in  terms  of  wear.  Some  ques¬ 
tionnaires  directed  newspaper  ad 
men  to  ask  local  merchants  for  busi¬ 
ness  information  that  is  much  too 
confidential  in  nature. 

Praises  Nawspopar  Ce>eparation 
John  C.  Dowd,  head  of  the  Boston 
agency  bearing  his  name,  in  a  lunch¬ 
eon  speech,  lauded  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  co-operation  of  newspapers  as  the 
“Tops  Of  Any  Media.”  He  said  the 
national  advertiser,  in  return  for  pay¬ 
ing  a  rate  higher  than  that  charged 
the  local  advertiser,  expected  pre¬ 
ferred  position  whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Dowd  said  a  committee  of  Bos¬ 
ton  merchants  and  industrialists  was 
preparing  a  radio  and  newspaper 
campaign  aimed  to  bring  westerners 
into  New  England  from  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  and  that  more  definite 
information  on  this  co-operative 
effort  would  be  released  shortly. 

Mrs.  Lucile  Shoop  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  first  woman  to 
attend  a  business  meeting  of  the 
NENAEA,  was  among  the  35  attend¬ 
ing  to-day’s  meeting. 

DESTROY  BILLBOARDS 

Richmond,  Va..  Feb.  6 — The  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Outdoor  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision  sent  its  first  crews  out  last 
Wednesday  to  begin  demolition  of 
signs  along  the  State’s  highways.  Har¬ 
old  J.  Neale,  director,  put  the  first 
group  to  work  on  Route  250  out  cf 
Richmond,  marking  the  opening  of  a 
billboard  reduction  campaign  that  will 
have  eliminated  at  least  10,000  by  the 
end  of  February.  The  signs  being 
destroyed  this  month,  designated 
“cleanup”  month,  are  those  owned  by 
persons  or  firms  that  have  failed  to 
respond  to  notices  from  the  division 
The  outdoor  sign  regulation  program 
was  authorized  in  a  bill  enacted  by  the 
1938  General  Assembly.  Each  sign 
erected,  or  which  already  is  standing, 
along  public  highways,  with  certain 
exceptions,  must  be  licensed,  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  firms  also  are  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  licenses.  The  in¬ 
dividual  sign  permit  fees  range  from 
50  cents  to  $2. 

NEW  AIRLINE  THEME 

Combining  the  appeal  of  babies  in 
advertising  with  the  sales  argument 
that  many  mothers  traveling  with  in¬ 
fants  have  found  the  airlines  an  easy 
way  to  go  long  distances,  United  Air 
Lines  this  month  released  to  news¬ 
papers  in  principal  on-line  cities,  and 
national  magazines,  copy  likening  its 
Mainliner  sleeper  berth  to  “cradles 
in  the  sky.” 


Buick  Winter  Drive 
Largest  in  History 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Feb.  8 — March  will  be  the 
month  that  will  open  up  the  1939 
automotive  linage  drive  although 
Buick,  Plymouth  and  Pontiac  have 
announced  their  largest  January  and 
February  schedules  in  history. 

A.  H.  Belfie,  Buick  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  announced  last  week  that 
400,000,000  Buick  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  will  have  flooded  the  coun¬ 
try  during  January  and  February  in 
the  firm’s  largest  winter  advertising 
program.  A  consistently  heavy  user 
of  newspaper  space,  Buick  is  telling 
its  story  with  frequent  insertions  in 
2,225  newspapers  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  20,000,000. 
During  the  two  months,  21  Buick  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  have  appeared  in 
225  daily,  financial  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  80  key  cities. 
During  January  and  February,  6,400 
Buick  advertisements  will  run  in 
2,000  dealer  point  newspapers. 

Chevrolet  has  released  a  key  city 
and  dealer  point  list  through  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Agency  to  a  large 
list  of  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

J.  Stirling  Getchell  has  released  for 
insertion  the  week  of  Feb.  12  a  large 
Plymouth  schedule.  In  small  cities 
640  lines  is  the  basic  copy  with  copy 
sizes  running  1,000  lines  and  upward 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  regular  Chrysler  towns  which 
carried  the  January  schedule  are  re¬ 
ceiving  420  line  copy  to  run  Feb.  15. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  copy  size  is 
increased.  Copy  comes  through  Lee 
Anderson  Agency. 

The  Nash  February  dealer  point 
schedule  is  being  worked  up  at  the 
Detroit  offices  of  the  Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.  and  is  to  be  released  through 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell.  A  special 
campaign  running  in  the  20  largest 
cities  has  been  released.  The  five  ads 
of  1750  lines  each  run  in  one  paper 
in  a  city. 

At  this  writing  it  is  expected  that 
schedules  will  be  released  in  Febru¬ 
ary  by  Dodge  through  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan,  Buick  through  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  and  Hudson  through  Brooke. 
Smith  and  French. 

BUREAU  COAST  ADS 

Pacific  Coast  newspapers  are  releas¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  success 
stories  prepared  by  the  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  H.  C.  Bernsten  is  bureau 
manager.  First  of  the  series  featured 
the  slogan:  ‘‘Newspapers  have  done  a 
real  job  for  us!”  an  excerpt  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  P.  H.  Beuter,  advertising 
manager  M.  J.  B.  Company.  The  text 
of  the  letter  also  was  reproduced,  giv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Beuter’s  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  accomplished  under  a 
four-year  newspaper  program.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  coffee,  tea  and  rice  distrib¬ 
utors  had  used  another  medium. 

2  PRUNE  CAi«>AIGNS 

Two  advertising  campaigns  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  California  prune  are  now 
under  way.  Prune  Prorate  advertis¬ 
ing  using  a  limerick  contest  in  news¬ 
paper  copy  in  six  eastern  markets  has 
been  released  by  Lord  &  Thomas  of¬ 
fices  at  San  Francisco.  Radio  also  if 
being  used.  Sunsweet  Prunes,  brand 
name  of  the  California  Prune  &  Apri¬ 
cot  Growers  Association  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Santa  Clara  County,  is  being 
placed  by  the  Long  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


J.  STIRLING  GETCHELL,  INC., 
New  York,  has  been  named  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  Jos.  S.  Finch  & 
Co.,  Division  of  Schenley  Distillers 
Corp.  Joseph  E.  Triner,  well  known 
in  the  industry,  has  been  made  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  for  the  Jos.  S. 
Finch  &  Co.  brands.  Assisting  Mr. 
Triner  will  be  B.  M.  Ramsey,  in  charge 
of  sales  promotion  activities  of  the 
division. 

Plans  for  an  extensive  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  including  copy  in 
newspapers  in  approximately  30 
major  markets,  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Price  Flavoring  Extract 
Co.,  Chicago.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
the  agency,  said  a  schedule  of  radio 
spot  announcements  and  newspaper 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  S-P-K  (Espiquet)  Dressing 
for  salads  also  is  being  started  im¬ 
mediately. 

Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corp.  has 
released  a  schedule  of  advertising  for 
Vat  69  Scotch  whisky  during  February 
and  March,  employing  larger  space 
than  last  year.  Insertions  will  be 
placed  weekly  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Large-sized  copy 
is  also  being  placed  in  class  magazines. 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 

After  an  absence  of  several  months. 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  is  resuming  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  list  of  22  metropolitan 
papers.  Additional  expenditures  are 
contemplated  after  results  have  been 
tabulated  on  the  initial  campaign. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  test  is 
being  made  in  major  markets.  Frank¬ 
lin  Bruck  Advertising  Agency  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

The  1939  advertising  campaign  of 
Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp.,  in¬ 
cluding  both  color  and  black  and 
white,  opens  this  month  in  magazines. 
A  national  newspaper  campaign  will 
begin  shortly,  using  larger  space  than 
was  used  in  1938.  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Elliott  F.  Bishop,  lessee  of  Brazilian 
Court  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has 
named  the  Metropolitan  Advertising 
Co.  to  handle  the  account.  William 

M.  Tyack  is  account  executive. 

In  anticipation  of  the  best  spring 
season  since  entering  the  U.  S.  mar¬ 
ket,  Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  approved 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  its 
1939  advertising  budget.  The  ex¬ 
panded  program  will  include  four- 
color  pages  and  black-and-white  half¬ 
page  copy  in  women’s  magazines,  sup¬ 
plementing  black-and-white  copy  in 
newspapers  in  31  cities.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Using  newspapiers,  magazines  and 
radio  in  the  largest  campaign  it  has 
ever  run.  Wilbert  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
will  introduce  No-Rub  Shoe  Polishes, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  No-Rub  Shoe-White,  No-Rub 
Floor  Wax  and  Furniture  Polish. 
W.  I.  Tracy  has  the  account. 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
is  using  135  newspapers  in  18  states. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  advertising 
Schilling’s  coffee,  tea.  baking  powder, 
spices  and  extracts.  Copy  has  been 
scheduled  six  months  ahead  through 
advertising  offices  of  Beaumont  & 
Hohman.  Newspapers  are  carrying 
the  bulk  of  the  campaign. 

Laird  and  Company  of  Scobeyville, 

N.  J.,  has  appointed  the  W.  L.  Black 
Advertising  Agency,  Reading,  Pa.,  to 
handle  advertising  on  Laird  Three 


Star  brandy  and  all  their  other 
brands.  Newspapers,  magazmes,  radio 
and  outdoor  advertising  will  be  used. 

Advertising  of  Hyvis  Motor  Oos 
will  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

Calling  for  copy  insertions  in  14 
New  Jersey  daily  and  weekiies  until 
the  end  of  June,  the  New  Jersey 
Poultry  and  Egg  Co-operative  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn,  has  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
Jersey  Council  on  State  certified  fresh 
eggs.  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  directs  the  account. 

H.  Jaeckel  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York 
furrier,  has  appointed  the  Abbott 
Kimball  Company,  Inc. 

Eileen  Cummings  Associates  has 
been  named  by  Gunther  Furriers. 
New  York. 

H.  L.  Handy  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  pork  products,  has 
appointed  Goulston  Co.,  ^ston. 

Norman  Yule,  Government  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Colony  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  has  announced  appointment 
of  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Immediate  plans  call  for  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  in  connection  with 
the  travel  and  Victoria  Falls  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

■ 

T opeka  Dentists  Launch 
Oral  Health  Campaign 

The  Topeka,  Kan.,  Dental  Society 
is  launching  an  advertising  campaign, 
unique  for  the  profession,  because  the 
individual  members  are  not  allowed 
to  advertise.  Collectively,  the  dentists 
are  going  to  inform  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal’s  advertising  columns  of  the  needs 
of  good  oral  health,  which  is  closely 
related  to  physical  health. 

The  society  has  arranged  for  a 
schedule  of  advertisements  to  run 
once  a  week  for  one  year.  These  ads 
will  frankly  and  candidly  explain  the 
answers  to  many  dental  questions 
now  in  the  public  mind.  Most  of  these 
questions  are  asked  individual  den¬ 
tists  almost  daily  by  their  patients. 
The  members  of  the  Dental  Society 
feel  they  can  assist  in  prevention  of 
much  unnecessary  suffering,  sickness 
and  general  expense  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  they  started  last 
week. 

ADS  FOR  36  BANKS 

Thirty-six  mutual  banks  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Queens,  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  embarked  this  month  on 
a  co-operative  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  to  attract  depositors.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  the  campaign,  handled  by  J 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  is  the  offer  to 
“buy  $1,000.”  Every  metropolit^ 
daily  is  being  used  together  wi^' 
several  neighborhood  papers  with  in¬ 
sertions  five  times  a  month.  Copy 
ranges  from  500  lines  to  125  and  12 
lines.  More  than  800  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  coupon  offer  in  the 
first  ads  ran  last  week. 

BRISACHER  EXHIBIT 

Advertising  and  other  busing 
stimulating  inducements  used  by  250 
leading  advertisers  during  1938  are 
being  displayed  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  their  collector,  Emil  Bri.sacher  ot 
Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  advertising  agency.  The  matf' 
rial  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Francisco  Advertising  Club's  exhibit 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  E*' 
position. 
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hnong  Advertising  Folk  The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


JOSEPH  LINDER  for  10  years  in 
charge  of  travel  advertising  for  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  including 
Vogue  and  House  &  Garden,  has 
joined  the  Abbott  Kimball  Co.  as  an 
account  executive. 

Norton  Mogge,  manager,  Seattle  of¬ 
fices  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  &  Com¬ 
pany,  is  on  a  trip  east  to  extend  in¬ 
vitations  to  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs 
Assn,  convention  speakers,  June  25- 
29,  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Mr.  Mogge  is 
convention  program  chairman. 

L.  E.  Sutton,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Daniel  E.  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  joined  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Advertising  Co.,  New  York, 
as  account  executive. 

John  D.  Lucas  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  H.  Lucre,  former  assistant 
sales  promotion  manager  of  American 
Radiator  Co.,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  Joseph  R.  Gerber  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore.  agency,  which  recently  resumed 
its  former  name  after  being  known  as 
Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc.,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Cal  J.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  sales  manager,  of  Comic  Sec¬ 
tion  Advertising  Corp.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  since  October,  1938. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Comic  Group  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Charles  A.  Rawson,  president  of 
Rawson-Morrill,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  agency, 
has  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
interests  of  Harry  L.  Morrill,  Jr.,  and 
Mae  P.  Morrill,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  firm  under  the  name  of  Charles 
A  Rawson  and  Associated.  New  vice- 
presidents  are;  Robert  Cron,  Frank 
Bell  and  George  Smith. 

Charles  Kingman  and  Ken  Cowhey 
have  joined  the  advertising  art  staff 
of  Sutton  &  O’Brien,  Inc. 

L.  E.  Sutton,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Daniel  E.  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
Metropolitan  Advertising  Company  as 
an  account  executive. 

Rogers  M.  Combs,  Jr.,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager  of  American  Air- 
Imes  and  later  with  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  has  joined  Erwin,  Wasey 
4  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  as  an  account  ex- 
ecutive. 

Sheldon  M.  Fisher,  well-known 
Boston  advertising  executive,  has 
joined  Critchfield  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
®go,  as  eastern  representative  with 
headquarters  in  Springfield.  Massa- 
diusetts. 

NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

Robert  June  and  John  D.  June  have 
formed  June  &  Co.,  to  conduct  a  gen- 
^1  advertising  agency  business  in 
Detroit.  Robert  June  has  been  promi- 
oently  identified  with  national  adver- 
hsing  agency  work  in  Detroit  for 
®*tty  years.  Accounts  of  the  agency 
uiclude:  American  -  Marsh  Pumps. 
“'0;,  Battle  Creek;  Akermann-Hel- 
«nius,  Inc.  (Swedish  Punch),  De- 
'^it;  Alma  Motor  Co.  (4-wheel  drive 
j''ut8),  Detroit  and  Alma;  Clipper  Belt 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids;  Federal 
Back-Up  Signal  Co.  (automobile  ac- 
?®orieS),  Detroit;  Jules  Gilson  et 
p**-  (Cognac)  France;  Hill  Diesel 
^ine  Co.,  Lansing;  Kold-Hold 
^ufacturing  Co.  (refrigeration 
^uipment),  Lansing;  United  Engine 
(farm  equipment),  Lansing;  Mac¬ 
Donald  Bros.,  Incorporated  (engi- 
®*ts),  Boston. 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

HOW  “MODERN”  is  modern  art? 

An  interesting  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  given  in  Chicago  recently 
when  Sidney  A.  Wells,  art  director  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  held  a  “recognition  test”  for 


Eqyptian  Horus  Falcon 

some  200  men  and  women  represent¬ 
ing  the  Woman’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  Art  Directors  of  Chicago, 
the  Color  Research  Society,  and  the 
Society  for  Photographic  Illustrations. 

During  his  talk  at  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Club,  Mr.  Wells  showed  a 
photograph  of  a  carving  of  a  Horus 
Falcon,  made  from  polished  basalt  by 
an  Egyptian  about  2,500  years  ago  and 
asked  his  audience  to  identify  it  as  to 
the  date  it  was  carved  and  in  what 
country. 

Two-thirds  of  those  present  said  it 
was  a  “modern,”  carved  either  in 
America,  France,  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land,  while  only  14%  said  it  was 
“ancient”  and  made  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Eight  per  cent  guessed  it  was 
“medieval”  and  the  balance  said  they 
did  not  know  when  it  was  made  or  in 
what  coimtry. 

Those  who  identified  the  carving  as 
“modern”  said  they  had  “seen  it  be¬ 
fore.” 

The  Horus  was  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
the  God  of  Day,  and  the  original  of 
the  carving  showed  photographically 
by  Mr.  Wells  now  reposes  in  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.  It  is  also  shown  as 
the  frontispiece  in  the  book  “Art  of 
Ancient  Egypt.”  Mr.  Wells  pointed  out. 
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A  PREPARED  newspaper  campaign 

which  is  designed  to  tell  the  public 
the  truth  about  “hidden  taxes”  has 
been  prepared  by  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  Omaha. 
Neb.  The  series  of  ten  full  pages  is 
being  sold  to  newspapers,  which  in 
turn  will  sell  the  series  to  an  under¬ 
writing  group  of  local  business  men. 
To  date,  18  newspapers  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  series. 

'The  agency  has  taken  particular 
pains  to  see  that  the  information  car¬ 
ried  in  the  advertisements  is  accurate. 
Each  ad  carries  a  printed  slip  listing 
ten  well-known  research  sources  for 
the  statistics. 

Of  the  series  F.  C.  Miller  of  Bozell 
&  Jacobs  says: 

“Believers  in  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  can  see  in  the  not- 
far-distant  future  a  complete  social¬ 
ization  of  American  business,  as  more 
and  more  money  circulates  in  public 
rather  than  private  enterprise.  ’The 
ancient  idea  that  bleeding  would  cure 
disease  is  being  revived  and  applied 
to  business  through  taxation.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  patient  is  not  improv¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  he  is  at  death’s  door.” 

■ 

Oldest  U.  S.  Agency? 

LAST  OCTOBER  Editor  &  Publisher 

carried  a  story  telling  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  W.  W.  Sharpe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
and  saying  that  the  firm  claimed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  advertising  field. 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  George 
W.  Elliott,  general  secretary,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
feels  that  the  claim  was  in  error  and 
that  the  oldest  continuously  operated 
advertising  agency  in  this  country  is 
now  merged  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
It  was  the  business  started  by  Volney 
B.  Palmer  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Elliott  says: 

“It  is  a  fact,  apparently,  that  the 
first  advertising  agency  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  by 
Volney  B.  Palmer.  He  later  opened  a 
New  York  branch  and  a  Boston 
branch.  That  he  ever  discontinued  the 
business  in  Philadelphia  or  moved 
from  Philadelphia,  as  stated  in  your 
article,  is,  according  to  our  records, 
not  a  fact. 

“The  facts  available  here  indicate 
that  Mr.  Palmer  conducted  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  continuously  from  its 
inception,  that  it  was  purchased  by 
Joy,  Coe  &  Co.,  and  later  when  Mr. 
Wetherill  was  taken  in  as  a  partner, 
the  Palmer  agency  was  conducted  by 
Coe,  Wetherill  &  Co.,  Mr.  Joy  having 
died.  In  1877  Coe,  Wetherill  &  Co. 
was  sold  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  who 
have  opierated  the  agency  since  the 
date  of  purchase.  This  would  clearly 
indicate  that  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  oldest  agency  in 
the  United  States  and  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  longer  than  any 
other  agency  in  the  United  States. 

“These  statements  are  supported  by 
facts  available  in  public  records.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  appearing  in  McElroy’s 
City  Directory  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
years  1842,  1846  and  1860,  issued  by 
V.  B.  Palmer  Advertising  Agency,  es¬ 
tablish  the  continuity  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  city.  Records  available  also 
prove  that  Mr.  Palmer  never  cea.sed  to 
be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Therefore  he  did  not  need 
to  return.  Records  also  indicate  that 
while  operating  the  branch  offices  in 


New  York  and  Boston  he  never  ceased 
to  operate  his  business  in  Philadelphia. 
Therefore  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Palmer  wanted  to  go  back  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  he  immediately  opened 
a  new  office  is  not,  according  to  our 
facts,  an  accurate  statement. 

“We  are  very  anxious  to  establish 
these  facts  as  to  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
agency  because  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  nearly  two 
decades  ago,  formed  a  Centenary  As¬ 
sociation  composed  of  business  organ¬ 
izations  continuously  in  operation  for 
over  100  years.” 

The  Philadelphia  Directory  of  1842 
has  an  advertisement  for  “V.  B. 
Palmer’s  Real  Estate  and  Coal  Office.” 
Among  other  things  it  says: 

“Advertisements  and  subscriptions 
received  for  some  of  the  best  and 
most  widely  circulated  Newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States,  for 
which  he  has  the  Agency,  affording 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Mechanics,  Professional  Men, 
Hotel  and  Boarding  House  Keepers, 
Railroad,  Insurance  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Companies,  and  the  enterprising 
business  portion  of  the  community 
generally,  to  publish  extensively 
abroad  their  respective  piirsuits — to 
learn  the  terms  of  subscription  and 
advertising,  and  accomplish  their  ob¬ 
ject  here  without  the  trouble  of  per¬ 
plexing  and  fruitless  inquiries,  the 
expense  and  labor  of  letter  writing, 
the  risk  of  making  enclosures  of 
money,  &c,  &c.” 


PHILIP  MORRIS  ORDER 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  119 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  has  been  served 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
an  order  requiring  it  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  certain  lottery  methods  in 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers,  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  order 
directs  that  the  company  cease  selling 
and  distributing  cigarettes  or  other 
merchandise  so  packed  and  assembled 
that  sales  to  the  public  are  to  be  made 
or  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  game 
of  chance,  gift  enterprise  or  lottery 
scheme. 

■ 

OPENS  ATLANTA  OFTICE 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  opened  an 
office  in  Atlanta  this  week  in  the  Hurt 
Building  in  charge  of  Harry  L.  Mor¬ 
rill,  Jr.,  who  has  sold  his  interest  in 
Rawson-Morrill,  Inc.,  Atlanta  agency. 
Organization  assignments  will  make 
key  executives  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  available  for  consultation  with 
Southern  advertisers  throughout  the 
year. 

■ 

AGENCY  NAMED 

Norman  Yule,  Government  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Colony  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc., 
as  advertising  agency.  Immediate 
plans  call  for  extensive  advertising  in 
connection  with  the  travel  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 

■ 

TWO-FOR-ONE  CO-OPS 

The  Free-Man  Stoker  Division  of 
the  Illinois  Iron  &  Bolt  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  announced  increased  sales  in 
1938  and  a  larger  promotion  campaign 
in  1939  including  a  new  co-operative 
offer  to  dealers  which  amounts  to  $2 
for  every  $1  spent  by  the  dealer. 
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Boy  Welfare  Main  Topic 
Of  Midwest  Circulators 

Radio  as  Aid  to  Stimulate  Newspaper  Sales  and 
Carrier  Promotion  Discussed  at  K.  C. 

Convention  .  .  .  Carvell  President 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo..  Feb.  8 — News-  their  names  in  print,"  said  Mr.  Bailey. 

naper  boy  weifare  proved  to  be  an  "Our  plan  provides  for  such  recogni- 
im^rtant  topic  of  discussion  at  the  tion  through  dateline  stories  and  spe- 
24th  annual  convention  of  the  Midwest  cial  headings. 

Circulation  Managers’ Association  here  j)  w  Calvert,  Omaha  World-Her- 

this  week.  All  phases  of  carrier  boy  discussed  magazine  offers  in  con- 

training  were  discussed,  including  the  nection  with  carrier  delivered  sub¬ 
plan  used  by  the  L/incolti  Slav  and 
Journal  in  which  weekly  radio  broad¬ 
casts  are  held  to  take  the  place  of 
carrier  sales  meetings.  More  than  150 
were  in  attendance. 

Carvell  President 

G.  E.  Carvell,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  M.  Rankin.  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Topeka.  Homer  Bair,  Kansas 
City,  (unattached)  was  named  first 
vice-president;  Paul  Fernald,  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Enterprise,  second  vice- 
president;  G.  R.  Boyd,  Independence 
(Mo.)  Exaiinjipj,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Harold  C.  Hult,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

News  Press-Gazette,  sergeant  at  arms. 

Directors  chosen  were;  C.  A.  Lane, 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat;  C.  E. 

Ferguson,  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Leader  and  Press:  Morris  D.  Milam, 

Topeka  State  Journal:  John  Zoller, 

Tulsa  Tribune:  R.  E.  Mohler,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph:  and  Floyd 
C.  Wisner,  Scetts  Bluff  (Neb.)  Star- 
Herald. 

A  convention  highlight  was  the  boy 
welfare  program,  featuring  a  public 
speaking  contest  by  four  carrier  boys. 

Don  Waldron,  Newton  (Kans.)  Repub¬ 
lican  carrier,  won  first  honors,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “What  My  Experience  as  a 
carrier  salesman  means  to  me.”  Para¬ 
phrasing  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  young  Waldron  told  how 
carrier  training  helps  to  make  him 
“healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.” 

Circulators  generally  expressed  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  radio  and 
were  inclined  to  view  this  medium  as 
an  aid  to  stimulate  newspaper  sales 
and  as  a  means  of  carrier  promotion. 

George  Cobbe,  Topeka  Capital,  and 
Fred  Seacrest,  Lincoln  Jouriwl,  were 
the  principal  speakers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  latter  declared  radio  offers 
“a  wonderful  goodwill  medium  for 
newspapers”  through  programs  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  reach  carriers,  their 
parents  and  the  general  public.  Mr. 

Seacrest  related  how  the  Journal 
sponsors  weekly  15-minute  programs 
on  Saturday  mornings,  featuring  car¬ 
rier  boy  talent.  These  programs  take 
the  place  of  the  carrier  sales  meetings 
and  serve  also  as  an  indirect  sales 
medium  to  reach  the  public  through 
carrier  boy  broadcasts. 

Country  Newt  Handling  Up 

Roy  Bailey,  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal, 
told  of  benefits  derived  from  proper 
handling  of  country  correspondence 
by  small  dailies.  He  said  his  paper 
had  stopped  running  rural  news  as 
filler  under  a  standing  head.  Instead, 
such  news  is  edited  and  headlined  on 
its  merits  and  a  story  worth  a  head¬ 
line  nets  the  correspondent  more 
money. 

The  Journal  has  perfected  a  grad¬ 
uated  scale  of  pay  for  correspondence 
to  supplant  the  string  methc^  of  re¬ 
muneration.  “What  readers  really 
W'ant  is  recognition,  not  merely  having 


.scriptions.  He  spoke  favorably  on  this 
controversial  subject  of  clubbing  of¬ 
fers,  asserting  that  use  of  magazines 
by  newspapers  should  be  viewed  as  a 
service  to  readers  the  same  as  insur¬ 
ance.  Such  a  plan,  he  said,  is  not 
building  new  circulation  for  maga¬ 
zines  but  merely  taking  magazines 
that  readers  might  buy  on  the  stands 
and  diverting  them  to  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Harold  Hult,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  explained  how 
newspapers  may  serve  as  text  books 
in  the  schools.  He  urged  circulators 
to  co-operate  with  school  authorities 
in  placing  newspapers  in  classrooms 
for  required  reading  in  various- 
courses. 

James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  outlined  various  extra-journal- 
L«tic  enterprises  conducted  by  his 
newspaper  to  build  good  will.  Six  of 
the  nine  activities  sponsored  yearly 
by  the  Globe-Democrat  are  of  sports 
nature,  he  pointed  out.  indicating  the 
public's  interest  in  sports. 

Picture  Papers  of  Future 

H.  D.  Davis,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  South- 
icest  American  and  Times  Record, 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  John  Lev- 
and,  Wichita  Beacon.  The  paper  dealt 
with  Mr.  Levand’s  reaction  to  Kent 
Cooper's  reported  remarks  that  news¬ 
papers  of  the  future  may  be  50',^  pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Levand  declared  that  in 
his  opinion,  to  increase  the  picture 
content  on  page  one  of  standard  size 
newspapers  would  destroy  the  con¬ 
trast  and  throw  the  page  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  thereby  making  the  “show  win¬ 
dow”  of  the  newspaper  unattractive  to 
the  average  reader.  “Headlines  have 
definite  sales  value,”  he  said,  “pictures 
have  but  little.” 

L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 


set  the  pace  of  the  meeting  with  an 
optimistic  ‘‘Peak  at  the  Circulation 
Picture  for  1939”  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  Monday  morning.  He  declared 
the  outlook  for  this  year  is  far  from 
gloomy  from  a  circulation  standpoint, 
asserting  that  alert  circulation  man¬ 
agers  should  cash  in  on  the  apparent 
upswing  in  business.  Answering  the 
question  of  whether  newspapers  that 
have  not  yet  raised  their  subscription 
rates  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
1939,  Mr.  Hoffmann  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  adding,  however,  such 
papers  will  have  to  stand  a  penalty  in 
a  larger  immediate  circulation  loss 
than  if  they  had  done  so  previously. 
He  pointed  out  that  need  for  extra 
revenue  from  circulation  is  more  vital 
than  ever  before. 

No  Change  in  Newsprint  Prices 

He  predicted  that  newsprint  prices 
will  remain  unchanged  during  1339, 
urging  circulators  to  prevail  on  pub¬ 
lishers  to  allot  a  portion  of  any  sav¬ 
ings  from  a  decrease  in  future 
newsprint  costs  to  circulation  promo¬ 
tion. 

He  declared  that  readers  will  expect 
more  in  editorial  content  and  greater 
service  under  prevailing  increased 
subscription  prices.  He  denied  that 
radio  makes  the  reader  “read  less 
and  listen  more.”  Insisting  that  radio 
still  supplements  the  newspaper 
from  a  news  standpoint.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
mann  said: 

“Let’s  quit  bellyaching  about  radio 
competition  and  sell  our  subscribers 
on  the  idea  that  newspapers  offer  the 
only  complete  news  and  feature  cov¬ 
erage  at  all  times  in  the  home." 

Mr.  Hoffmann  emphatically  exploded 
the  insidious  notion  in  some  circles 
that  American  newspapers  are  losing 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He 
pointed  to  the  stability  of  daily  and 
Sunday  circulations  in  1938.  after 
reaching  new  highs  the  previous  j’ear. 
as.serting  there  is  a  growing  reappro- 
ciation  of  the  press  by  its  readers. 

Estes  Flies  to  Conference 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  ICMA 
president,  attended  a  pre-convention 
conference  of  Midwest  circulators  here 
Sunday,  leaving  by  plane  for  New 
York  on  Monday  to  meet  with  the 
ANPA  sub-committee  in  preparation 
for  the  hearing  at  Washington  Feb.  15. 
His  message  was  read  by  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  World.  ICMA  secre¬ 
tary.  Referring  to  the  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  ruling  that  would  have 
slowed  up  starting  time  to  6  a.m.  for 
delivery  of  morning  papers,  pending 
the  Washington  hearing,  Mr.  Estes 
stated: 

“The  principles  of  independent  con¬ 
tract  operations  are  just  as  solid  and 
potent  today  as  they  ever  were,  and 


ICMA  officials  in  huddle  at  Midwest  cir¬ 
culators'  meeting.  L.  to  r.:  E.  P.  Schwarti, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  World,  ICMA  outgoing 
secretary-treasurer;  and  James  F.  Jae. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

you  may  be  assured  that  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  this  defense  will 
be  invoked  to  bring  fairness  to  our 
boys.  I  urge  all  of  you  at  this  point 
to  use  every  opportunity  within  your 
power  to  see  to  it  that  your  carriers  are 
independent  contractors  not  only  in 
theory,  but  in  fact;  to  abstain  from 
methods  of  control  and  direction,  not 
because  of  any  written  instrument 
entered  into  by  your  newspapers  and 
boys,  but  because  it  is  a  matter  noi  so 
much  as  what  may  be  ‘agreed  to,’  but 
what  is  really  said  and  done.” 

Explains  Farm  Route  Technique 
E.  P.  Schwartz.  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  outlined  methods  used 
by  his  newspapers  in  building  985 
Sunday  farm- to- farm  routes  in  six 
years.  He  told  of  the  evolution  of  the 
plan  which  has  resulted  in  42,000 
Iowa  farmers  paying  for  their  daily 
paper  by  the  week  and  50,000  rural 
sub.scribers  getting  the  Sunday  paper 
at  13  cents  a  copy.  Admitting  that 
all  the  “bugs”  are  yet  to  be  eliminated 
for  this  plan  whereby  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  his  daily  paper  by  mail  and  hb 
Sunday  edition  by  carrier,  paying  for 
both  on  a  weekly  basis.  Mr.  Shwartz 
told  how  the  Register  and  Tribune 
has  endeavored  to  overcome  the  two 
major  obstacles,  turnover  of  personnel 
and  obtaining  increased  business.  He 
outlined  the  technique  followed, 
through  the  use  of  personnel  ratinj; 
charts,  to  obtain  routeman  capable  of 
handling  this  business  and  showed 
how  earnings  have  a  definite  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  turnover.  He  also 
explained  methods  used  to  stimulate 
routemen  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
rural  readers  under  this  plan. 


Officers  of  Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association  at 
Kansas  City  convention  this  week.  L.  to  r.:  G.  E.  Carvell, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  newly-elected  president;  Homer  Bair, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  first  vice-president;  G.  R.  Boyd,  Indepen¬ 
dence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  secretary-treasurer;  and  James  M. 
Rankin,  Capper  Publications,  Topeka,  Kans.,  retiring  president. 


Midwest  circulators  pictured  as  they  informally  discusstd 
Kansas  City  convention  topics.  L.  to  r.:  Alvin  Macke,  Cap« 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian;  Max  Halmback*' 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  L.  J.  Hoffmann,  a*- 
Louis  Star-Times;  and  L.  E.  Waddick,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  0*"' 
News. 


Jf  e  certainly  made  the  RIGHT  choice  in  Cleveland 


Increase  Sales  without  increas¬ 
ing  Selling  Costs  in  the 
Cleveland  ^-for-1  Market  with 
the  Plain  Dealer  ALDIVE 


An  area  as  closely-knit,  geographically  and 
economically,  as  the  Cleveland  2-for-l  mar¬ 
ket,  is  important  to  every  advertiser  seek¬ 
ing  volume  at  low  cost. 


Total  Sales 

AREA  Volume 

39  Weeiis-1931 

*  (]u>.ihoga  (^)unly  Jdeveland  5i27'^.VlS.|6 vU6 

*  2U  (bounties  (Adjaceiil  to  dcwlaiidi.  IM.2A6.(KS41,2A 

llamiiloii  (<ouiit>  Cineinitali  l.^N.-tl 

I'ranklin  (^iunt>  .  ( ( ailiiinhus 

l.ucas  (Ioiinl> . (Toledo) .  S2.240,.SMII.-I5 

*  Stiininit  ('<»unty  ..(Akron)  7.^,521.64.4,77 

Montgomery  C^ount>  .  ( I  >a>  ton  '  6*t,S55.72(l.72 

*  Mahoning  (bounty .  .  ,  { Youngs l«t\\  n  .5lt..5*t(i,42‘l.lX 

*  >!ark  (aiunty  ...((lanttni  4*).2^l7.H()<Mlf» 


GREam 

OiEVELAlfO 


It  is  imfiortaut  because  it  includes  Cleve¬ 
land — Ohio's  largest  market,  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  26  neighboring  counties — Ohio’s  seC' 
0)1(1  largest  market.  Akron,  (>anton  and 
Aoungstowai  are  not  included. 

It  is  i)nportant  because  the  Plain  Dealer  not 
only  covers  (Cleveland;  but  it  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  delivers  the  26  counties— a 
2-for-l  market  at  ONK)  cost! 


$27$^48.16t<06 


httmm 

CDUimES 


i184,2.76..«59.?3 


Nowhere  else  can  advertisers  reach  a  more 
fertile  market  with  a  single  newspaper. 
That'  s  most  important! 

Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance  of 
this  2-for-l  market — ("leveland  and  the  26- 
county  area.  Then  ask  your  advertising 
agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer  covers  this 
Cleveland  2-for-l  market  at  ONK/ozc’  cost. 


STARK 

COUNTY 

IConton) 

$49,297,809,06 


I  Ahrofi ) 


( Yoanqstown) 


THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $437.000.09$.30~4V«*  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


This  record  above  of  the  Retail  Sales  volume  of  the  more  important 
markets  in  Ohio  shows  the  (^llcveland  2-for-l  market — that  is. 
Greater  C>leveland  and  the  26-county  area — on  the  above  chart  in  2 
shaded  bars. 


Ndtiontil  Representatives,  John  B.  IV oodward,  Inc. 


\ 


Press  to  Contend 
Carriers  Not 
Under  Wage  Act 

Newspaper  Associations 
to  Seek  Clarification 
of  Act's  Child  Provisions 


10  a.m.  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  “We  will  rely  on  the  brief  Mr.  Han- 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  building,  son  will  prepare  to  reflect  our  atti- 
Regulations  arising  out  of  the  hearing  tude  in  all  such  matters, 
will  become  effective  April  24.  ..^he  ICMA  concurs  in  the  action 

Work  Hours  an  Ittuo  taken  by  the  Sub-committee  of  the 

One  proposal  made  by  Miss  Lenroot.  ANPA  and  shares  its  views, 
which  twice,  once  last  year  and  again  “The  ICMA  will  not  be  represented 
last  month,  was  stayed,  is  a  rule  that  at  the  Feb.  15  hearing.” 
newspaper  boy’s  work  be  confined  to 
periods  outside  school  hours,  not 

more  than  three  hours  on  any  school  RCA  PROMOTES  JOYCE 
day  or  eight  hours  on  any  other  day.  r  ^ 

It  also  would  provide  that  newspaper  ,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cam-  ^ 

boys  should  not  work  more  th^n  40  announced  the , 

hours  in  any  week,  and  should  work  ®  ec  o 

_ 1  c _ -I  „  „  president  and  advertising  director  and 

only  between  6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  i 

TvroA  •  uij  1  u  David  J.  Finn,  formerly  assistant  ad-, 

The  NRA  m  its  child  labor  provi-  ...  j  •  j 

...  ,  .  *  u  •  I  vertising  manager,  as  advertismg  and 

sions  permitted  minors  to  begin  work  ,  “  a* 

*  c  _  J  1  A  i  "T  M  sales  promotion  manager.  At  34  years 

at  5  a.m.  and  work  until  7  p.m.  News-  ,  »»  t  ■  au  • 

, ^  .  f  of  age,  Mr.  Joyce  is  the  youngest  vice- 

paper  publishers  seek  an  extension  of  .  t  fu  ?j- 

lu-  ■  ■  J  A.U  A  president  of  the  company.  His  spec- 

this  provision  under  the  new  act.  f  ,  i.  j  *  x  • 

rro.  L  XX  J  J  xu  u  tacular  career  had  its  start  in  a 

Those  who  attended  the  sub-corn-  ,  .  i  f  x  •  u 

mittee  conference  Feb.  7,  included:  ^ 

William  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  En-  ■ 

miss  suter  takes  oath 

Hearst  general  management;  Roy  A.  John  T.  Suter,  who  has  covered 
Brown,  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Indepen-  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  since  1920, 
dent;  Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  New-  Feb.  8  saw  his  daughter.  Miss  Marie 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times-  Louise  Suter,  admitted  to  practice 
Herald;  Eugene  MacKinnon,  chair-  before  that  tribunal.  The  Associated 
man,  ANPA  Special  Standing  Com-  Press  correspondent,  now  72,  obtained 
mittee;  and  Mr.  Hanson.  JS  Gray,  an  exclusive  story  on  Justice  Willis 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  did  not  attend,  Vandevanter’s  retirement  in  May,  1937. 
last  minute  circumstances  necessitat-  ■ 

ing  his  absence. 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  ICMA  AD  WOMEN'S  DANCE 
president,  discussing  in  New  York  The  Advertising  Women  of  New 
Thursday  the  coming  hearing  on  car-  York  will  conduct  their  annual  dinner 
riers’  status  under  the  Wage  Act,  and  dance,  ‘‘The  Glamour  Ball.  ’ 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  March  17  on  the  Hotel  Biltmore  roof. 

‘‘After  considered  judgment,  and  are  represented  in  the  volume. 


the  American  fashion 
correspondent  most 
highly  regarded  by 
the  famous  French 
couturiers  themselves, 
is  a  staff  writer  for 
NEA  Service  .  . .  Cur¬ 
rently  Rosette  Har- 
grove  is  covering 
NEA’s  client  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  spring 
news  of 


In  Fact,  It's  Over  Six  Million!* 


PARIS 

FASHIONS 


•  Ihe  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  wish  t*»  ex¬ 
press  their  thanks  to  ageiieies  and  advertisers  for  the  six 
million  and  more  lines  of  national  advertising  eopv  whieh 
appeared  in  Booth  papers  during  1938. 


— all  smartly  illu.s- 
t rated  .  .  .  and  a  part 
of  the  regular  NEA 
budget  service,  of 
course. 


Tliis  is  surely  an  impressive  figur«‘.  grenter  than  that  of 
many  loading  motropolitan  markots.  and  is  evidenee  of  tin* 
widely  reeognized  im|>ortanee  of  the  Booth  market. 


.4nd  note  there  is  an  important  added  reason  f€>r 
rial  eonsideration  of  this  market,  heeaiise  of  a 
dealer  cooperative  plan  which  provides  rontiiiii 
i.MeriJtfre,  personal  dealer  contact  and  cooperatio 
the  sale  of  advertised  brands. 


Circulation 
for  January 


(xomplete  information  on  the  Booth  Michigan  Market  and 
on  the  new  Dealer  fxooperalive  Plan,  may  he  ohtaitied 
from  I.  \.  Klein.  .30  E.  12inl  Stret  t.  New  ^  »»rk.  «»r  John 
E.  Eiil/,.  13.'>  N.  Michigan  .\venue.  (diicag»». 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January,  1939. 


January  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  188,353  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


tirand  l{api<ls  Pre 
Flint  Journal 
Saj-inaw  N«‘ws 


.llii-kegon  (Jironicle 
kalamazoo  (iazette 
Ann  .Arbor  News 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  :  -  :  Cleveland 

San  Francisco 


Sunday 


Morning 


The  recent  announcement  regarding  the  more  active  interest 
being  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis  in  the  running  of  the  Philadelphia  EVENING  PUBLIC 
LEDGER  holds  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come  in  the 
publishing  of  this  great  newspaper. 

The  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER  is  not  only  not  for  sale 
but  the  management  intends  to  spare  no  effort  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  made  the  LEDGER 
fhe  favorite  newspaper  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Philadelphians. 

With  a  superior  coverage  of  the  news,  made  possible 
by  the  LEDGER'S  own  staff  of  expert  reporters  and  the 
great  news-gathering  organizations  of  the  Associated  Press 
end  United  Press  .  .  .  with  its  staff  of  experienced  photog¬ 
raphers,  many  of  whom  have  won  prizes  for  outstanding 
fnerit,  together  with  the  facilities  of  the  modern  newspaper 
miracle  WIREPHOTO,  plus  Wide  World  photos  .  .  .  and 
such  capable  and  widely-read  writers  as  Walter  Winchell, 
Dorothy  Dix,  Boake  Carter,  Ed  Sullivan,  Frank  Kent,  Dale 


Harrison  and  Ray  Tucker  . . .  the  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
attracts  the  type  of  Philadelphia  families  which  makes  the 
best  possible  group  of  prospects  for  advertised  goods  of 
every  description.  v 

Because  it  does  appeal  to  the  Philadelphians  who  dress 
well,  spend  more  for  the  "table"  and  for  furnishing  their 
homes  .  .  .  who  enjoy  more  recreation  and  travel  .  .  .  the 
EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER  offers  advertisers  the  most 
profitable  medium  of  selling  their  goods  in  the  billion  dollar 
Philadelphia  market. 

Since  1932  the  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  advertising  successes  of  newspaper- 
dom.  For  84  consecutive  months  it  has  carried  more 
advertising  of  Philadelphia's  department  stores  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  in  this  city.  * 

We  wish  to  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  patronage 
in  the  past  and  pledge  our  earnest  efforts  and  co-operation 
as  we  go  forward  in  making  a  greater  newspaper  of  the 
EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER. 


L  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

"An  adverfisemenf  in  fhe  LEDGER  means  business" 


YORK;  Hugh  lurk*.  SO  E.  42nd  St 


CHICAGO:  J.  E.  Luti.  435  N.  Michigan  Avn. 


BOSTON:  M.  L.  Tyltr,  LiHIt  Bldf. 
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^kott  "Takei 


LAMENTS  OF  A  correspondent  up  the 
stump,  seen  on  a  U.P.  trunk  wire 
teletype  in  Tulsa; 

“US  DA 

“Bouldin  and  Koch  unregistered  at 
Biltmore  and  have  no  reservations. 
Keeling  registered  but  unlocatable. 
Hotel  says  no  room  reserved  for  hear¬ 
ing.  Cement  company  wont  even  ad¬ 
mit  it  sells  cement.  Any  suggestions 
pis. 

"HC  FB102P.” 

■ 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  wife  was  un¬ 
happy  because  they  had  only  one 
house  key,  so  she  took  his  key  ring 
to  have  duplicates  made.  When  she 
got  home  from  the  locksmith’s  she 
still  had  only  one  house  key  but 
in  addition  three  keys  to  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner's  men’s  wash 
room. 

■ 

MAYBE  THEY  had  the  “s’s”  all  the 
time,  but  this  is  the  way  Ajih  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News  ran  a  little  note 
recently: 

“Thankf 

“The  ftaff  photographer  haf  afked 
uf  to  expreff  hif  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
all  the  good  famaritanf  who  offered 
him  affiftance  the  morning  of  the  great 
blizzard. 

“The  photog,  very  forrowful  about 


“He  would  fay  ‘no,’  and  begin  hif 
picture  again,  and  forae  one  elfe  would 
ftop.  And  though  he  waf  interrupted 
many  timef  and  hif  work  waf  held  up. 
he  waf  nevertheleff  grateful  becaufe 
he  knew  that  he  might  have  needed 
affiftance  all  the  fame.’’ 

■ 

SMALL  TOWN  reporters  as  well  as 
those  in  the  metropolitan  areas  get 
their  share  of  odd  experiences  as  is 
proved  by  a  recent  visit  of  Lowry 
Smith,  reporter  for  the  Waynesburg 
(Pa.)  Democrat  Messenger  to  the 
county  jail.  While  scanning  the  entry 
docket  at  the  bastile  Smith  was  hailed 
by  a  lady  who  was  starting  to  serve  a 
term  of  several  weeks  for  bootlegging. 
“Hey,  Reporter,”  she  said,  “put  a  ‘For 
Rent’  ad  in  the  paper  for  my  house, 
will  you.  I'll  not  be  using  it  for  a 
while?”  Smith  did  and  the  ad  brought 
results,  almost  enough  to  pay  the  fine 
and  costs  for  the  feminine  offender. 

■ 

ONE  for  Ripley. 

A  baby  born  in  a  Fargo,  N.  D.,  hos¬ 
pital  yelled  out  its  name  with  its  first 
breath,  the  Fargo  Forum  reports. 

The  family  name  is  Waa. 

■ 

IT  WAS  AN  Associated  Press  wire 
story  from  Chicago,  concerning  a 
basketball  captain’s  name  that  was 
“Nisbet”  (???)  which  came  over  the 
teletypewriter  Feb.  3.  The  story  was 
all  right,  but  an  hour  later  along  came 
this  message:  “In  Chicago  story  third 
paragraph  sp>ell  Illinois  captain’s  name 
NISBET  not  Nesbit.”  Ten  minutes 


lieve  name  Nesbit  should  read  NIS¬ 
BET.” 

■ 

PYROTECHNIC  goulash  as  cooked  up 
in  a  special  supplement  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer: 

“Just  as  the  Inquirer  had  touched 
off  a  landslide  of  evidence  that  in¬ 
dustry  was  leaving  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  so  its  two-fisted  reply  to  the 
press  ‘gag’  proposal  detonated  a 
Nation-wide  blaze  of  indignation.” 

THEY  HAVE  tough  babies  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  says  a  correspondent  in 
submitting  the  following  headline 
from  Philadelphia  Record: 

INFANT  IS  TOSSED 

TO  SAFETY  IN  FIRE 

■ 

THE  LATE  Clarence  Darrow  while 
en  route  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  from  where  he  was  to  sail  for 
Honolulu  to  defend  the  Massie  trial 
principals,  took  time  out  to  give  a 
newspaperman  a  lesson  in  reporting. 

A  young  reporter  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  telegraphed  the  aged  attorney 
and  asked  if  he  would  promise  to  give 
him  an  interview  if  the  reporter  met 
Darrow’s  train  that  night  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  40  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Darrow  replied  by  wire: 

“Supposing  you  try  without  a 
promise.” 

He  did  and  got  the  interview. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  recently 
filed  a  story  from  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
The  puncher  on  the  North  Dakota 


circuit  relayed  the  item  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dateline. 

POT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Commented  George  Moses,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Bismarck  Tribune; 
“I  wondered  where  all  those  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels  had  gone  to.” 

■ 

THE  following  paragraph  appeared 

in  the  Cohimbus  (O.)  Dispatch’s 
story  of  the  survivors  of  the  Cavalier 
crash,  Jan.  24; 

“Mrs.  Watson  for  long  periods  sup¬ 
ported  Captain  Alderson,  who  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness  and  became 
semi-delicious.” 

■ 

Kditor  &  Publisher  will  p,iy  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  he  returned. 

■ 

APPEALS  RADIO  BAN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  6— Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  MBS  nightly  news  com¬ 
mentator  out  of  Washington,  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  amend  the  55-year-old  press  gal¬ 
lery  rules  and  admit  radio  as  a  news 
gathering  agency.  The  appeal  is  the 
climax  of  a  long  fight  by  radio  for 
admission  to  the  galleries  of  Congress 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  press. 
The  Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  had  rejected  Lewis’  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  ground  that  the  rdes 
limit  membership  to  “representatives 
of  newspapers  and  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations.” 


the  whole  idea,  waf  fent  out  to  the 
highwayf  and  bywayf  to  obtain  fome 
fnow  picturef.  But  he  encountered 
difficultief.  Everytime  he  ftopped  hif 
car  and  fet  up  hif  camera,  fome 
mortorift  paffing  by  would  ftop  and 
afk  him  if  hif  auto  waf  ftalled  and 
did  he  need  affiftance. 


later  came  another  flash:  “In  Chicago 
story  third  paragraph  spell  Illinois 
captain’s  name  Nisbett  not  Nesbit.” 
So  far,  so  good.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
came  another  flash:  “Suggest  only  one 
final  T  in  NISBET.”  The  concluding 
straw  that  broke  the  telegraph  editor’s 
back  was  the  final  correction:  “Be- 


In  Our  One-Hundredth  Year 


]^OW ...  More  than 

100,000 

DAILY  LIRCIILATIOIV 

The  BE.-tCOX  JOUR- 
NAL,  on  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1939,  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  circula¬ 
tion,  passing  the  100,000 
mark,  giving  blanket  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  alert,  free 
spending  Akron  market. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

ESTABLISHED  1839 
Represented  by 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


ATTEND  CLOSELY.'  SMALL  AO, 
LIKE  SMALL  CLUE  LEAD  WAY 
TO  BIO  RESULT.  WANT-ADS 
IN  INQUIRER  OF  MORE 
NUMBER  THAN  IN  OTHER 
PAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

\  REFRESHING  RESULTS 
MOST  WELCOME.  BETTER 
WtO  BUY  AD  TO  ^ 
7/  THAN  TO  FOLLOW 


Toil  don’t  Imre  to  he  deteclire  .  .  . 
to  know  that  INQUIRER  is  Philo- 
delphia’s  Greatest  SELLING  Medinin 


ClltCULATION:  DAILY,  34  1,99  4.  Sunday,  1,03S, 893 


for  FEBRUARY  11.  1939 
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In  N£W  ENOIANP.  Dailii  Neuispopers  JLEAP. 


MAINE 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

RHODB  ISLAND 

Bsngor  Dsily  News  (M) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Portland  Press-Herald  Express,  Sunday  Telegram 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

(M&£S) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

new  hampshise 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gaaette  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaiette  <E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle- Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader  (MAE) 

CONNECTICUT 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattlehoro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

Lynn  Item  <E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and  Mercury  (MAE) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Salem  News  (E) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  (MAE) 

Waterbary  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 

Boston  Pest  (S) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Waterbary  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 

COMPXZTE  MAT?  KIT  DATA-  cAftrehaniJi^ing  cAal^fanct^  1 

Washington's  birthday  anni 
versary,  February  22nd,  is  hon 
ored  by  all  New  England  with 
more  than  casual  patriotism 
Washington — a  living  embodi 
ment  of  all  America  in  its  male 
ir.g — possessed  the  fundamen 
tal  characteristics  of  a  New 
Englander.  Faith  in  the  future, 
rugged  courage,  vision,  integ 
rity,  patience  —  these  qualities 
were  true  of  our  first  President, 
and  are  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  all  New  England. 


Eager  to  act  as  courteous 
host  to  the  vast  throngs  that 
will  shortly  visit  the  New  • 
York  World's  Fair,  New  Eng-  ^ 
land  has  completed  signifi- 
cantly  ambitious  advertising  || 
programs,  whereby  those  ■ 
who  know  it  only  casually  may 
tread  historic  soil . . .  visit  indus¬ 
tries  famous  around  the  world 
. . .  study  scientifically  conduct¬ 
ed  farms  . . .  marvel  at  a  fishing 
activity  of  amazing  propor¬ 
tion. 


New  England  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising  those  things  for  which 
it  is  widely  known  . . .  specialize 
tions  that  make  its  smaller  as 
well  as  its  larger  communities 
continuously  prosperous.  With 
equal  zest,  New  Englanders  re 
spond  to  advertising  by  others 
and  are  notably  faithful  once 
sold. 


nm 

EnGLflno 


N*w  England's  large  cities  are  werld-renowned,  and  their 
industries  and  institutions  have  built  communities  of  vast  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Not  so  weli  known  are  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  which,  unlike  most  other  sections,  are,  almost  without 
exception,  centers  of  industry.  This  decentralisation  of  indus¬ 
try  is  o  corner-stone  of  solidity — of  buying  power — in  every 
corner  of  New  England. 


Don't  "high  spot"  New  England — concentrate  on  it! 


BY  LINE  RE3>C 


are  taken  for  granted  in  a  good  news  service.  With- 


Honesty,  accuracy,  speed  and  coverage 
out  them  no  service  can  long  survive. 

But  there  is  one  additional  ingredient  which  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  alone 
supplies— names  which  are  so  important  in  the  field  of  journalism  that  their  by-lines  over  a  story 
provide  a  double  guarantee  of  excellence. 

Reputations  are  not  acquired  by  accident.  Names  are  built  by  years  of  training,  by  character,  by 
tireless  work  and  accomplishment,  by  individual  talent  and  ability. 


H.  R.  Knickerbockhr— Pulitzer  prize-winning  journalist . . . 
twice  named  in  Mott’s  “100  Best  News  Stories”  ,  .  .  The 
world  is  his  beat  .  .  .  On  his  roving  assignments,  he  feels  the 
international  pulse,  translates  its  tempo  into  headlines  .  .  . 
And  as  a  war  correspondent,  he  has  made  an  unforgetable 
record  on  the  battlefields  of  Ethiopia,  Spain  and  China  ...  At 
present  he  is  on  a  roving  assignment  in  South  America. 


William  Hin 
American  corrj 
the  biggest  net 
on  which  othel 
hours,  sometii 
as  his  base  an 
Correspondeni 


Damon  Runyon— A  by-line  that  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  and  book-reading  public  .  .  . 
Lowell  Thomas  calls  him  “the  best  reporter  today  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world.”  Whether  it’s  a  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship  fight,  a  presidential  campaign,  or  a  sensational  crime 
story,  the  copy  that  comes  out  of  Runyon’s  typewriter  bears 
a  stamp  of  originality  that  others  cannot  even  imitate. 


Inhz  ROBB-Aj 
have  won  nad 
TIME  MAG,^ 
news  sense,  ai 
current  in  the  | 
high-life  circiu 
a  stuffed  >hir:. 


James  L.  Kill 
around  newsi 
biggest  newsi 
interviewed  li 
dramas,  and  hi 
any  other  pisl 

cavalcade  of 


George  R.  Holmes— Chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
INS  . . .  One  of  the  most  colorful  and  best-liked  personalities 
in  the  profession  ...  A  political  observer,  whose  keen,  im¬ 
partial  insight  into  national  problems  has  made  him  a  widely 
quoted  authority  on  the  Washington  scene  .  .  .  Repeatedly 
his  news  reports  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  of  their  illuminating  quality. 


Ralph  B.  Jordan,  Lawton  Carver,  Morton  Moss,  Bob  Considine,  Percy  Forster,  John  Goette,  WilHa’” 
S.  Neal,  George  R.  Durno,  and  many  others. 
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ONSIBILITY 


lis  no  accident  that  INS  commands  a  corps  of  men  and  women  to  whom  by-line  responsibility  is 
, Anonymous  with  quality  and  honor. 

Newspaper  stars  are  naturally  attracted  to  a  service  that  gives  its  clients  names  that,  by  their 
iignity,  lend  added  prestige  to  the  papers  in  which  they  appear. 

The  very  reputations  of  the  INS  correspondents  insure  the  highest  type  of  service. 

These  correspondents  have  made  it  possible  for  INS  to  give  to  its  clients  not  only  a  perfect  news 
ienice,  but  to  give  this  service  an  unique  sparkle,  character  and  personality : 


■jtnerally  rated  as  the  best  informed 
in  Europe,  whose  inside  track  on 
has  netted  him  scoop  after  scoop 
have  had  to  trail  behind,  sometimes 
Hillman  operates  with  London 
ail  :r\ed  as  president  of  the  American 
lenir;:inn  there. 


-Aii.  t;  writer  whose  scintillating  stories 
na*;:ni  from  editors  and  readers  alike. 
.GA^::atly  sang  her  praises  for  her  “lively 
to  see  the  group  she  records  as  a 
the|-:AS stream”  .  .  .  Cafe  society  and  the 
irci*  specialty  and  she  has  wilted  many 

hhf 


Pierre  J.  Huss— Chief  of  the  Berlin  bureau  of  INS  .  .  .  His 
record  is  studded  with  scoops  on  Germany’s  various  moves 
across  the  international  chessboard  . . .  Educated  at  University 
of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism,  he  has  been  with  INS 
since  1929,  was  the  first  American  correspondent  to  bag  an 
interview  with  Hitler  after  “der  Fuehrer”  came  into  power. 


William  K.  Hutchinson— Dean  of  press  association  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  Capitol  galleries  ...  A  veteran  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  service  with  INS  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  newspapermen  in  Washington.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  his  many  scoops  was  his  exclusive  disclosure  of 
the  secret  war  treaties  of  the  Allies  which  America  unwit¬ 
tingly  supported  in  entering  the  World  War. 


KiLfr- veteran  and  a  star  .  .  .  No.  1  all- 
:W5 1  of  America.  He  has  covered  all  the 
wsl  Aepast  seventeen  years  for  INS, 
'ities,  reported  more  courtroom 
^■^ater  variety  of  news  than  probably 
.  .  .  His  career  represents  a 
stories  of  the  times. 


Louella  Parsons— No.  1  movie  reporter  of  Hollywood  and 
the  film  colony  .  .  .  Originator  of  today’s  movie  columns 
.  .  .  Confidante  of  motion  picture  moguls  and  stars,  Miss 
Parsons  gets  more  real  scoops  out  of  Hollywood  than  all  of 
her  competitors  put  together.  Her  column  is  read  by  millions. 
It  is  a  colorful  daily  parade  of  stars,  their  private  lives,  feuds, 
ambitions  and  romantic  intrigues. 


)ur}’ 

wns, 

Ham 


Every  INS  editorial  employee,  down  to  the  youngest  reporter,  must  measure  up  to  what  this  service 
insiders  a  profession  of  honor  and  responsibility.  Thus,  with  a  tradition  of  achievement,  based  on  by-line 
^ponsibility,  level-headed  editorial  supervision  and  superior  news-gathering  facilities,  the  INS  slogan 
^tit  FIRST,  but  first  get  it  RIGHT”  remains  a  living  guarantee  of  unequalled  service. 
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New  York.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 
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boobs  and  liars  W 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  received  another  lesson  m 

the  technique  of  modern  war  last  week.  It  ^ 
was  a  new  demonstration  of  the  use  to  which  the  ^ 
dictatorships  put  the  press  of  their  own  o* 
the  democratic  countries  to  create  home  public  .p 
opinion  and  befuddle  that  of  their  potential  foes. 

In  all  kindness,  it  must  be  said  that  the  President  !£□ 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  his  opposition. 

on  all  sides  of  every  ocean. 

The  unhappy  incident  proves  again  that  the  tiie 
diplomacy  conducted  by  the  White  Hou.se  cannot  1  u> 

mix  Machiavellian  secrecy  with  the  American  wr< 

shirt  sleeve  candor.  Six  weeks  ago.  we  had  from  loi 
the  President’s  own  pen  a  frank  and  wholly  laud-  He. 
able  statement  of  world  conditions  and  of  Amer-  vel 
ican  policy  in  their  face.  Then  we  had  a  muddle 
in  which  the  legislature,  the  President  and  the  Sti 
experts  of  the  fighting  services  appeared  to 
working  at  cross  purposes,  with  the  strongly  evi-  co 
dent  danger  that  the  resultant  policies  were  likely  ot 
to  involve  the  U.  S.  in  European  affairs  to  a  de-  Hr 
eree  to  which  Americans  are  by  no  means  ready.  nc 
Then  we  had  a  meeting  between  the  President  m 
and  18  members  of  the  legislature’s  foreign  rela-  tt 
tions  committee.  To  them  the  President  revealed  ai 
information,  part  of  which  he  believed  to  te  re-  sj 
liable,  part  of  which  was  admittedly  unconfirmed  tl 
or  so  doubtful  that  its  publication  was  considered  p 
inadvisable.  The  factual  product  of  the  confer- 
ence  was  evidently  developed  by  a  combination  d 
of  direct  statement  by  the  President  and  que.s-  p 
tions  from  his  guests  which  he  answered.  To  some  n 
of  the  data  the  President  applied  the  seal  of  con-  r 
fidence.  To  other  data,  in  an  indeterminate  area,  t 
no  such  seat  applied.  The  President  declares  i 
that  there  was  no  blanket  obligation  of  secrecy.  1 
No  one  disputes  that  this  conference  was  news  1 
to  which  the  American  people  were  entitled.  The  i 
White  House  issued  no  statement,  but  Mveral  of 
the  Senatorial  conferees  did,  each  according  to  his 
own  understanding  of  what  had  bwn  said. 

There  were  at  least  three  versions  which  dif¬ 
fered  in  important  details  but  confirmed  the 
general  impression  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  csSisidered 
it  vital  that  we  support  the  European  democracies 
against  totalitarian  aggression.  These  versions 
were  reported  by  the  press  associations  as  ver¬ 
sions,  on  the  authority  of  Senators  who  did  not 
stand  for  direct  quoUtion.  No  newspaper  and 
no  press  service  reported  these  statements  as 
facts  for  which  its  reporters  could  give  first-hand 
verification.  They  came  from,  and  were  attributed 
to,  important  members  of  the  government.  No 
newspaper  in  the  land  could  have  ignored  them 
or  deprecated  their  importance.  Editors  know 
that  when  the  normal  human  fallibility  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  language  of  another  is  complicated  by 
politics,  the  news  results  are  likely  to  be  strange— 
but  they  are  still  news. 

They  were  news  to  the  foreign  corre.spondents 
ill  Washington  and  New  York  and  if  uncertainty 
lent  to  sensationalism  in  this  country,  that  sensa¬ 
tionalism  was  multiplied  many  times  abroad. 
If  the  press  in  this  country  is  not  an  instrument 
ot  diplomacy  (and  we  pray  that  it  never  shall  be) 
the  press  of  Germany  and  Italy  became  a  battery 
of  high-power  guns  hurling  venom  and  discredit 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  constrained  to 
apply  the  terms  of  “boob”  and  “lie”  to  his  guests 
and  their  utterances,  and,  as  usu^,  he  dragged  in 
the  press  as  a  felonious  accomplice.  ^  i  • 

For  that  we  can  see  no  warrant  in  this  cnam 
ot  events.  No  newspaper  owner  sat  at  the  White 
House  conference.  No  newspaper  owner  inter¬ 
viewed  the  conferees  at  its  conclusion.  No  news¬ 
paper  owner  wrote  a  dispatch  on  what  happened. 


Turn  us  again.  O  God  of  hosts,  and  cause  thy  jj 
face  to  shine;  and  we  shall  he  saved.  Psalms 

_ ele, 

Few,  if  any,  newspaper  owners  wrote  or  dictated  1 
the  headlines  which  appeared  in  the  news  on  the 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31.  Few,  if  any,  newspaper  owners  act 

wrote  or  dictated  the  editorials  which  the  sensa-  of 

tional  affair  demanded.  The  booberie  and  the  st* 

lies  were  manufactured,  if  at  all,  by  Mr.  Roose-  tei 

velt  and  a  certain  number  of  his  guests,  re-  pa 

sponsible  with  him  for  the  conduct  of  the  United  of 

States  toward  its  neighbor  nations.  pc 

The  Washington  corre.spondents  did  an  honest, 

conscientious  job.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  as^rt  m 

otherwise.  Thev  must  have  done  it  with  their  m 
fingers  crossed,  knowing  that  the  country  would  t« 
not  approve  the  rash  and  hyperbolic  pronounce-  ol 

ments  that  came  from  the  gossipy  Senators.  And  ir 

they  must  have  known  that,  when  the  backfire  ai 
arrived,  Mr,  Roo.sevelt  and  his  Administration  ii 

spokesmen  would  cast  the  opprobrium  i^ain  on  c 
the  newspapers.  That  seems  to  be  an  inherent  d 
phase  of  this  Administration’s  philosophy.  a 

It  is  wrong.  It  is  perilous  to  our  system  of  s 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  bound  to  lower  our  s 

prestige  abroad.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  Our  t 

newspapers  are  not  arms  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  manned,  and  owned,  prac-  ] 
tically  100%  by  people  who  would  cut  off  their  i 
right*  arm  before  they  would  lend  the  press  to 
purposes  that  might  harm  the  nation.  Where 
the  press  has  misrepresented  the  Administration  s 
acts  and  aims,  it  is  justly  subject  to  criticism. 
Where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  has  reported  what 
supposedly  informed  people  have  told  it,  with¬ 
out  the  chance  to  check  truth  at  the  source,  it 
should  not  be  branded  as  a  boob  and^  a  liar.  ^ 

;  There  is  a  place  for  secrecy  in  international 
i  affairs.  The  sensitive  feelings  of  other  nations 
s  should  not  be  flouted  on  the  street  corners  by 
s  newspapers  or  newspaper  readers  who  don’t,  and 
can’t,  know  all  the  circumstances  and  qualifica- 
t  tions.  Our  own  military,  naval  and  air  secrets 

d  concern  the  experts  and  cannot  safely  be  handled 

ts  in  news  columns.  Neither  .should  they  be  revved 
d  indi.scriminately  to  inexpert  members  of  Con- 
d  gress,  temporarily  in  .seats  of  power.  But  beyond 
fo  those  precincts  there  is  an  area  of  general 
m  which  should  not  be  veiled  in  secrecy.  It  shouW 
,w  be  crystal  clear  to  the  citizens  who  bear  the 

t-  arms  and  pay  the  bills.  Mr.  Roo^velt  made 

jv  that  policy  clear  in  January,  and  if  it  is  cloudy 
—  in  February,  he  has  only  his  own  devious  methods 
to  blame  for  it.  No  secret  can  be  kept  by  18 
Its  people;  no  real  secret  should  be  entrusted  to 
itv  18  people.  Any  facts  which  can  be  revealed 
58-  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
id  mittee  should  be  equally  open  in  terms  which 
mt  cannot  be  misunderstood,  to  all  American  citizens. 
>e)  They  were.  72  hours  too  late. 

?rv  We  repeat,  what  w«  have  often  said  here— 
dit  this  is  no  time  for  private  war  betwwn  Mr. 
to  Roosevelt  and  the  newspapers.  Neither  can 
!sts  win.  The  troubles  that  bedevil  this  nation  should 
1  in  command  the  undivided  attention  of  all  w1m» 
make  and  reflect  public  opinion.  The  funda- 
,ain  mental  objectives  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  busines.s. 
hite  of  the  public  and  of  newspapers  should  l^and 
ter-  we  think  they  are— similar.  Why  then  fight  over 
;ws-  details,  especially  details  which  should  never 
Bed.  have  existed? 


THE  GUILD  IS  SUED 

A  STEP  unprec-edented  in  the  relations  between 
.\merican  newspapers  and  their  employes  w»s 
taken  last  week  when  the  Chicago  American  and 
Herald  &  Examiner  filed  a  suit  for  libel  agunst 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  and  its  prindpal 
figures.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  without  consult 
ing  the  law  libraries,  libel  is  a  completely  nen 
element  in  industrial  conflict. 

It  is  up  to  the  courts  to  determine  whethi- 
the  statements  of  the  Chicago  guild  constltul 
actionable  libel.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mini 
of  all  fair-minded  newspaper  people  that  thev 
statements,  in  Chicago  and  in  other  strike  cer 
ters,  have  been  unjustly  damaging  to  all  new 
papers  and  that  they  struck  at  the  jugular  ve . 
of  newspapers  with  which  the  guild  was  teir- 
porarily  struggling. 

Our  correspondence  indicates  that  more  a^l 
more  newspapermen,  guild  members^  and  no;- 
members  alike,  believe  that  the  guild  s  stri»< 
tactics  are  unworthy  of  support,  either  on  ground 
of  ethics  or  plain  horse  sense.  Expediency 
insincerity  are  their  bases.  The  very  reporter 
and  commercial  employes  who  circulate  dama^ 
ing  sUtements  and  viciously  try  to  destroy  tb 
circulation  and  advertising  of  struck  newspape 
during  the  strike,  have  to  eat  their  words  an 
attempt  to  undo  their  own  damage  as  soon  as  tr. 
strike  is  over.  The  procedure  has  never  mat 
sense,  except  perhaps  to  the  Communist  cells  i 
the  guild  who  look  upon  strikes  as  incidm'J 
Their  program  is  the  destruction  of  capiti; 
journalism  and  in  it  they  are  receiving  the  mo: 
and  financial  support  of  thousands  who  dm 
know  what  the  shooting  is  all  about. 


CHALLENGE  AND  REPLY 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  on  Feb.  6  publi.shda « 
ter  from  T.  R.  McCabe,  manager  of  br* 
mont  t  Hohman,  Inc.,  Cleveland  advert.-;! 
agency  which  places  Greyhound  Bus  adverti-;; 
The  letter  was  a  stiff  complaint  on  pictures^ 
utterances  in  the  Winnie  Winkle  comic  j- 
which  the  agency  man  considered  diMi.i - 
tageous  to  his  bus  operator  client.  c 
that  the  artist  might  have  been  subjected  to 
influence  adverse  to  the  bus  iiiterests. 

He  got  his  answer  in  an  editorial  on  the 
page  the  same  day.  The  Tribune  proposrr 
continue  editing  the  Tribune;  it  is  " 
that  Mr.  McCabe  will  have  no  part  in  that ; 
If  the  agency  thinks  its  adverti.sing  m  the  i 
line  isn’t  worth  the  money,  the  answer  is  «■ 
take  it  out.  Further,  if  Mr.  McCabe  senj 
more  impertinent  and  insulting  letters, 
cision  won’t  be  left  to  him.  “Happily  tor 
the  editorial  goes  on,  “we  are  under  no  ' 
sity”  to  do  bu.siness  with  people  who  wn 
kind  of  letters. 

We  doubt  that  Mr.  McCabe  will  puU  ■ 
vertising.  It  makes  money  for  his  clienU.  ^ 
ably  much  more  than  might  be  lost  ny 
tory  remarks  on  bus  travel  in  a  comic  sW 
viewpoint,  that  advertising  must  be 
bv  favorable  editorial  highlights,  or  a 
none  unfavorable,  is  held  by  some  a  ' 
but  we  have  never  found  any  sound  ba^ 
.\n  advertiser  ought  to  buy  for  his  m^ 
right  to  enough  .space  to  carry  his 
nothing  else.  If  a  newspaper  libels  him  ^ 
ly  or  in  pictures,  he  has  a  remedy  at  ^ 
editorial  barrage  is  more  eff^tive  at  ^  n 
customers  than  his  advertising  i-*'  j 
them,  he  ought  to  look  at  either  his 
his  copy  with  extra  care.  The  paper 
its  worth  by  that  fact. 
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rOR  FEBRUARY  11,  1939 

editor,  Atlanta  Georgian;  Jere  Moore,  Tcr^nriiTT 

I^RSONAL  editor,  Milledgeville  Union-Recorder,  FOIjKS  VvORTH. 

mention _  _  tion;  and  Bryan  Lumpkin  and  Dan  KNOWING 

■ - -  r„r,.TTr  UTAXT  ui-  u  Magill,  associate  editors,  Athens  Ban-  - - 

ner-Herald,  will  be  initiated  as  mem-  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER,  32,  who  in 
.Vdihcille  Banner,  ana  AJN^A  pres-  University  of  Georgia  November  was  made  advertising 

jent,  was  proclaimed  the  city  s  ou  -  gf  sigma  Delta  Chi,  during  director  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Ga- 

standmg  citizen  rionroia  Pmcc  Tnctitut**  at  thp  _  zette,  contents  j 

himself  with  the 
belief  that  just 
plain  luck  was 
responsible  for , 
his  course  since 
he  left  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he 
was  studying  to 
be  a  professor. 

“I’ve  had  a 
consistent  string 

I  —  .  -  of  lucky  breaks 

JWM  s.  StAhIman  Cainpaign,  Charles  Broughton,  editor,  S/ieboy-  Charles  A.  Mosher  all  my  life.  Noth- 

which  oversub-  gan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  ap-  :  „  „  dramatic 

_;1 _ 1  IM  AAA  A/\/\  4^  •  .  t  i  i  it.  .  a  .  tr  .C  _  ^  ' 


tool  K *  'I'®  Georgia  Press  Institute  at  the 

K?’’  V.  -1,  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journal- 

Nashville  Ki-  .  ^  i  •' 

•  u  T7I  u  ism,  r  eb. 

warns  Club,  Feb.  ’  -t  •  j  j  u 


warns  Club,  r  eb.  '  „  „  .  . ,  ^  j  i 

3  He  was  pre-  Henry  H.  Fris,  president  and  pub- 
sented  a  citation  lisher,  Milwaukee  Sentinel-News,  and 
‘for  distin-  have  announced  the  engage- 

guished  service  daughter,  Aalta  Con- 

in  heading  and  stance,  to  William  Brownlow  Eaton  of 
bringmg  to  a  New  York  City. 

successful  con-  R.  J.  Eldwards,  publisher,  Denton 
elusion  the  re-  (Tex.)  Record-Chronicle,  has  been 
cent  joint  Uni-  elected  president  of  the  Denton  Coun- 
versitv  Library  ly  Fair  Association. 

^  o.vjr  J  luvisy  uieuivs 

Jwei  s.  Stahiman  Cainpaign,  Charles  Broughton,  editor,  S/ieboy-  Charles  A.  Mosher  all  my  life.  Noth- 

which  oversub-  gan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  ap-  j  ^  „  dramatic, 

i  $1,000,000  to  pointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  ^  ^hose  fortunate  hap- 

natch  a  $1 000,000  contribution  fr^m  Julius  P.  Heil.  Mr.  Broughton  is  na-  stances  that  make  life  easy.  I 

Education  Board  The  tional  Democratic  committeeman  from  ,  ^  to  be  around  at  the  moment 

S1000.000  library_  will  _serve_  Vander-  Wisconsin.  F.nalish  teacher  de- 
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MILLION 

READERS 


jilt  University,  Peabody  College  and 
icarritt  College. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and 
rablisher,  Emporia  Gazette,  heads  the 


In  The  Business  Office 


my  high  school  English  teacher  de¬ 
cided  the  school  should  have  a  student 
newspaper,  so  she  appointed  me  edi¬ 
tor,  thereby  making  campus  publica¬ 
tions  my  major  extra  curricular  activ- 


■  ^  terof  sDonsorr  which  wm  PAUL  C.  SMITH,  general  manager,  ™  V  T  11^ 

«  a  conference  in  TonTunction  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been 

r.  JTei’.b;™  to  receive  .he^^.—  iS,Ytw,r?’.'j„ur„,“‘r 

tan  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  opening  — ^ -  service  award  of  , 


March  4  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York. 

Manchester  Boddy,  publisher,  Los 
•hgeles  News,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Culbert  L.  Olson  to  the  state 
tnunission  for  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 
Gene  Howe,  president  and  pub- 
isher,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-GP oe, 
!as  announced  himself  as  a  candiuate 
tj  iof  the  Congressional  seat  of  Rep. 
j;  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Clommittee,  if  Rep.  Jones 
vacates  the  seat  to  accept  an  appoint- 
^  ant  as  a  Federal  judge. 

Fred  Chitty  has  resumed  his  posi- 


the  California  *  u 

JuniorState  ,  doping  to  catch  on  as  a  reporter 
Chamhpr  of  For  one  of  Col.  I.  C.  Copleys  papers. 
Comi^^rcrgiven  ^  dropped  into  the  Copley  Press 
cnniiallw  fo  tVie  offices  at  Aurora.  Illinois,  just  when 
State’s  Ltstand-  Aurora  Beacon-News  Imppened 

ing  young  man  an  advertising  solimtor  in- 

of  public  affairs,  ^ 

^so  ^named'^^a  “That  was  10  vears  ago.  My  boss 
member  of  the  happened  to  he  C.  W.  Hoefer,  adver- 
state  commission  sales  rnanager.  During  the  last 

for  San  Fran-  F  have  had  the  privilege  of 

I  c  -cL  r>  c  1  d  acting  as  his  assistant,  a  constantly 

Paul  C.  Smith  CISCOS  Golden  interesting  job. 

Gate  Interna-  ^  a  ^  r  i  j  *  j 

tional  Exposition,  recently.  .  ^ast  August  I  happened  to  read 

,  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  an  announce- 


rea  s^nitiy  nas  resumed  nis  posi-  John  T.  Calkins,  general  manager,  *YiPnf  nf  thp  rlPAth  of  Thnma«;  O 

aa  as  publisher  of  the  Daily  Olym-  Elmira  (N  Y )  Star-Gazette  seriously  m  ^  '  a  j-  ^ 

of  Olympia,  Wash.  He  resigned  UlX  th^last  ^ven  moXs  Murphy  advertising  director  of  the 

J«Uy  as  seorvury  of  .he  Eu|e„e.  Ss'd„.t  FebT"ir.'’ioVh^^^^  "ms' asSa  “““r  op-’ 

l.oSpia’*’  derwent  a  major  abdominal  o|»ration  p„rtunity  to  attempt  to  fill  Mr.  Mu?- 


I^n  J.  McCarthy,  president  and  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.  His  chance” 
jiblisher,  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Mes-  health  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  “Mv  • 


d,t  V,  J  .  ■  — ,  r  ^ . . r - — . — - ' -  smaii-xown  newspaoer. 

-i!!  f  postponed  indefinitely.  Mr.  Mosher  is  married  and  has  one 

or  the  fifth  time.  Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  son,  Fritz. 

Nicholas  G.  Ifft,  editor,  Pocatello  manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-  - - 

^0)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  Journal,  has  been  named  director,  in  (N.  Y.)  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise. 
^  Idaho  state  liquor  control  com-  charge  of  advertising,  of  the  Spartan-  Charles  N.  DeRose,  classified  adver- 
-®on,  by  Governor  C.  A.  Bottolf-  burg  Retail  Merchants  Council.  jising  manager,  Northampton  (Mass.) 


_  A  /Tj  i.  X  A  J  -  iihins  manager,  i\orinampio7i  uviass.; 

pu  her,  Arco  (Idaho)  Adver-  George  Dean  has  been  named  cir-  Hampshire  Gazette,  has  been  re- 


Raymond  E.  Willis,  publisher, 
at  J  -  uben  (Ind.)  Republican  and  Angola 
;  V  '■aid:  T.  S.  Elrod,  editor,  Indianap- 
fAt]  ^  News;  Floyd  F.  Oursler,  editor 
(jj  j  ;  3  publisher,  Cynthiana  Argus; 

-ry'  W.  ’Thompson,  editor  and  pub- 
or  ^^^^ailles  Republican;  and 

■>1  R.  Leach,  Washington  corres- 
I  '  'dent,  Chicago  Daily  News,  were 
itf-  iated  as  professional  members  of 
■  Indiana  University  chapter  of 
^  Delta  Chi,  Feb.  5. 
ts,  f-  .^^In  O’Brien,  publisher,  Boston 
jc  Transcript,  will  address  the 

'-issachu.sctts  Press  Assn,  there  Feb. 
V-^p.'A  Small  Town  Publisher  in  a 
sEr  City— What  the  Difference  Looks 

yer”  Thomas  Ferguson,  publisher,  Man- 
^5 1  jaer  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  gone  to 
onff  .  ®Fersburg,  Fla.,  to  spend  the  win- 
jap.  5  Convalescing  from  a  heart  attack 
edis  seven  months  ago,  his  physi- 
1  i’"  the  vacation  in  the 

wa  accompanied  by  his 
yisl'  J  Ronald  H.  Ferguson  who  returned 
attv^  ®  Few  days  to  take  charge  of 
irod"  ’  ‘**rald  until  his  father’s  return. 
ia«  P  McGill,  executive  editor,  At- 
’  Constitution;  Ed  Danforth,  sports 


culation  manager  of  the  Saranac  Lake 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


MICKEY  FINN 


bell.rin(;er 


One  editor  writes:  “Lank  Leonard’s  >III'KK)V  FIXX 
has  proven  to  he  a  hidl-ringer.  The  circulation  department 
has  found  that  it  is  the  one  comic  popular  with  all  ages  of 
readers,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female." 

The  reason  is  that  ^III'KKV  comhines  so  many 

popular  ap[)eals.  It  has  jilenty  of  laughs,  love,  mystery, 
suspense.  Vlickey,  the  kind,  lovable  cop.  is  a  household 
favorite  everywhere. 

Would  you  like  to  see  samples? 

MeNaught  Syndicate.  Inc. 


Inroenwieh.  4'nnn. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


CHAS.  V.  McADAM 
President 


TARZAN 


in  Elmira  and  later  was  a  patient  at  phy’s  place.  He  decided  to  take  the 

al HIT T> 1 A HIT? TT*  r  *" 


ridUsher,  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Mes-  health  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  “Mv  ambition  is  to  own  a  good 
^er,  has  l^n  re-elected  pre^dent  in  the  last  month  that  a  second  opera-  small-town  newspaoer.” 

postponed  indefinitely.  Mr.  Mosher  is  married  and  has  one 


E(dgar 

Rice 

Burroughs 

17.679,363  —  AB(]  circula¬ 
tion  —  follow  both  the  daily 
strip  and  color  page  appearing 
in  300  newspapers. 

Your  readers  may  start  the 
new  sequence  “Tarzan  and  the 
Fires  of  Tohr.”  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  Please  wire  collect  tt»- 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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continued  from  page  21 


elected  president  of  the  Three  County 
Fair  Association. 

Franklin  O.  Shroeder,  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  has  joined  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  and  Mail  as  promotion 
manager. 

Harold  M.  Canning,  advertising 
manager,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 
organized  the  cooking  school  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  daily  from  Jan.  31-Feb. 
3,  which  was  undertaken  without 
outside  aid.  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Albert, 
Press  columnist,  delivered  the  lec¬ 
tures. 

Carl  G.  Sackett,  for  four  years  mer¬ 


chandise  manager  of  WKZO,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  radio  station,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
succeeding  Jack  Bedient,  who  recently 
became  editor  and  publisher  when 
Walter  S.  Kennedy  retired. 

Henry  J.  Conland,  formerly  district 
supervisor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
circulation  manager.  He  joined  the 
Courant  business  office  staff  in  1935. 

E.  Marshall  Brooks  was  recently 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin  suc¬ 
ceeding  Basil  Lehigh,  who  resigned  to 
enter  business  in  Louisville.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  formerly  Mr.  Lehigh’s  as¬ 
sistant  and  previously  was  with  the 
Uniontovon  (Pa.)  News  Standard  and 
field  promotion  man  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  Harvey  Fry  has  joined 
the  daily  as  classified  advertising 
manager. 


Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaperdom, 
merged  iQiS:  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Titles  Patented. Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
James  Weight  Brown.  President  and  Publisher 
James  Weight  Brown.  Jr..  Vice-President 
Charles  B.  Groomes.  Treasurer 
Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  Robb.  Editor 
Warren  L.  Bassett,  Director 


WILLIAM  S.  HOWLAND,  executive 
news  editor,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  is  in 
Raleigh  on  “de- 


General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-30S2.  3053.  3054.  3055  and  3056 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
_ JouR.NAL  IN  America 


Arihur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Associate 
Editor;  Walter  E.  Schneider,  News  Editor; 
John  J.  Cloucher,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr^ 
Stephen  J.  Monchak. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher; 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  General  Manager ;CH\tt.LKS 
T.  Stuart,  Advertising  Director;  George  H. 
Strate,  Circulation  Manager. 


Washington,  D.C. Correspondent:  General  Press 
Association,  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H. 
Manning,  Jr.,  1223  National  Press  Club  Bldg., 
Phone  Metropolitan  1080. 


Chuago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Build¬ 
ing,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771 . 


Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson, 
3132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  "relephone: 
Thornwall  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  A'orth  Hobart 
Boul.,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. 
Advertising  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  & 
Co.,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone 
Sutter  1393;  Western  Pacific  Building,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Telephone  Prospect  1975 


Londem  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager;  18 
Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,  S.W,  i ,  England. 


Parts,  France  Correspondent;  Bernhard  Ragner, 
25  Rue  Rennequin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70- _ 


Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen, 
c/o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James 
Shen,  the  Centre  News  Agency.  Hung  Wu  Road, 
Nanking,  China.  • _ 


Display  advertisi.ng  rates  effective  Dec.  i,  1937: 


Sizes 

Lines 

Agate 

1 

Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

1  Ba.qc 

672 

$275 

$234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

H  Pagp 

336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

103 

Page 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

S7 

h  Page 

84 

SS 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

•4  Page 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

The  single  column  torty-two  line  rate  maker  card 
at  a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
52  time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182 
per  page;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page. 
•Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on 
definite  copy  schedule. _ 


Classified  rates:  8sc  per  agate  line  one  time; 
70c  per  agate  line  four  times. 


Situations  wanted:  50c  iht  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to 
the  line).  _  _  _ 


Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  [ler  year; 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5.  _ 


Ci.im  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization— whether 
paid  for  bj-  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year 
each  or  one  subscription  for  three  years.  $10;  five 
subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year 
each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years.  Si 5;  ten 
subscriptions  one  year  each  or  om’  for  ten  years, 
$>S.  Member  .Vssoeiated  Business  PaiMrs. 


Ciiarter  Member  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  et  t  ircula- 
tions  with  an  average  certified  net  paid  ".V.B.C.” 
as  follows: 


Six  Mo;:tlis 

Net 

Total  I)is- 

En.le-l 

Paid 

tribution 

J  une 

SO.  . 

12.31.0 

13,312 

1937  . 

I1,4.S2 

12.751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

*• 

19.35  .  . 

10,225 

1 1 .333 

* 

1934  . 

o,;>5y 

10.592 

1933 . 

8.706 

10.320 

1932 . 

0.020 

10.987 

1931 . 

10,497 

1 1 ,569 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8,982 

10,223 

Wm.  S.  Howland 


tached  service 
during  the  legis- 
1  a  t  i  V  e  session. 
Mr.  Howland  is 
writing  a  daily 
i  n  t  e  r  p  r  etative 
page  one  column 
on  state  politics 
called  “The  State 
Scene”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving 
as  legislative 
c  o  r  r  e  s  pondent 
for  the  papers. 

W.  Paul  Wright 


formerly  sports  and  county  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Fullerton  (Cal.)  News- 
Tribune  as  telegraph  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

Martin  McEvilley,  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editor,  New  York  Daily  News, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  story 
behind  the  important  news  pictures 
of  the  last  10  years,  Feb.  9,  before 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Group  of 
the  Special  Librarians’  Assn. 

Edward  Shugrue,  sports  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Connecticut  Sports  Writers 
Alliance.  Other  officers  are:  Vice- 
president,  Daniel  F.  Mulvey,  New 
Haven  Register;  treasurer,  William  P. 
“Hank”  O’Donnell,  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican;  secretary,  Lou  Black,  AP.  More 
than  25  state  sports  scribes  have  en¬ 
rolled. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  noted  Chicago 
Tribune  cartoonist,  recently  sailed  on 
the  SS  New  Northland  from  Miami  to 
Nassau. 

William  E.  Hall,  editorial  writer, 
Toledo  Blade,  was  general  chairman 
of  the  staff’s  fourth  annual  Gridiron 
Dinner,  Feb.  4  in  the  New  Secor  Hotel. 
Following  the  dinner  at  which  the 
management  was  host,  the  staff  pre¬ 
sented  11  skits  closing  with  a  copy- 
desk  take-off  on  “Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs.”  Daniel  Nicoll,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Paul  Block,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  sons,  Paul  Jr.,  and  William, 
were  among  the  75  guests. 

D.  L.  Hartley,  rewrite,  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  been  given  the  featured  role 
in  “Both  Your  Houses,”  Pulitzer  prize 
play  to  be  presented  by  the  Kansiis 
City  Resident  theatre. 

Franklin  H.  Romaine,  editorial  head 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Netrs 
Montclair  office,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  column  “Essex  Scrapbook”  which 
is  appearing  every  Saturday  in  the 
News. 


Lawrence  Casey,  Trenton  corre¬ 
spondent,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  named  to  direct  publicity  for  the 
campaign  favoring  adoption  of  pari¬ 
mutuel  horse  race  betting  legalization 
at  a  New  Jersey  referendum  June  20. 

John  Chapman,  columnist.  New 
York  Daily  News  and  Irene  Kuhn, 
noted  woman  reporter,  conducted  their 
first  broadcasts  this  week  for  the  Loft 
Candy  Company  over  WOR.  Miss 
Kuhn  interviewed  Frazier  (Spike) 
Hunt  on  her  first  program.  Both 
Chapman  and  Miss  Kuhn  appeared  on 
each  other’s  program  to  introduce 
each  other. 

Gilbert  Swanson,  telegraph  editor, 
Topeka  State  Journal  since  1925,  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  join  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  George  T.  Hart,  managing 
editor,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Morning 
Chronicle,  succeeds  him. 

Norman  Stabler,  financial  writer. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers’  Assn.,  Feb.  21,  at 
the  Block  Hall  Luncheon  Club,  23  S. 
WUliam  St.,  New  York,  at  which 
Joseph  Kennedy,  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’  will 
be  guest  speaker. 

Kenneth  Moore,  photographer,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  unit  of 
Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild. 

Lloyd  Lapham,  former  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union  reporter,  is  now  the  U.P. 
at  Carson  City,  Nev. 

John  Abbott,  formerly  with  the  U.P. 
in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  S.  R.  Leedom,  former 
Sacramento  Bee  city  editor,  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  staff  of  the  AP  at 
Sacramento  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Ray  Pearson,  resigned  this  week 
from  the  Detroit  Times  staff  to  join 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tod  Rockwell,  Detroit  Free  Press 
sports  writer,  has  been  named  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  St.  Aloysius’  Down¬ 
town  Newsboys’  Club,  which  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  Boys  Town,  Neb.,  and  is 
open  to  boys  of  all  religious  beliefs. 

James  Keeney,  “Cecil  Pennyfeather’ 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
this  week. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  sports  editor  and  su¬ 
pervising  sports  editor  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  was  initiated  as  a  member  of 
the  Northwestern  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Feb.  5. 

Robert  Z.  Lynch,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Another  Ledger  staff  addition 
is  Harry  Flounders,  photographer,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Clinton  B.  Conger,  Detroit  Free 
Press  correspondent  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  joined  the  United  Press 
staff  in  Detroit.  His  place  in  Ann 
Arbor  will  be  taken  by  Jesse  O'Mal¬ 
ley. 

Clifford  Thurman,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Free  Press, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Ken  Thompson,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  sports  staff,  has 
joined  the  city  staff. 

Miss  Helen  Bower,  literary  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press:  Lee  A  White,  of 
the  Detroit  News;  Philip  Adler  of  the 
Detroit  News,  and  Ellison  Young, 
managing  editor,  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star,  are  among  the  newspaper 
people  engaged  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year  to  lecture  on  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Michael  Kelly,  Brookfield  corre¬ 
spondent,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  his  family  were  forced  into 


the  sub-zero  weather  scantily  clothed 
when  their  home  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently. 


Frank  Edward  Phillips,  Jr.,  son  of 
Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager.  New  Eng- 
land  Newspaper  Association,  recently 
was  elected  editor,  Clark  UnivertUy 
News,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  was  editor 
of  Old  Gold  and  Black,  Wake  Forest 
N.  C.,  college  paper,  last  year. 

George  I.  Fisher,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association,  Harrisburg, 
succeeding  Kermit  McFarland,  Pitu. 
btirgh  Press,  recently.  Robert  W 
Comber,  Bulletin  staff  writer,  was 
elected  vice-president;  Wilbar  Hal¬ 
bert,  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  C.  William  Dress¬ 
ier,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morrison  Sartori,  who 
has  written  “Gowns  and  Gadgets"  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger's 
woman’s  page  since  1935,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  C.  M.  Morrison,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Ledger,  has  resigned 
and  was  married  Feb.  7  at  her  home. 
Ivland,  Pa.,  to  Joseph  L.  Wilmsen. 
of  Rushland,  Pa. 

Frank  Sullivan  has  joined  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  replacing 
Corbell  Jones,  who  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  accept  a  government 
position. 

Eli  Dorf,  Toledo  Blade  photograph¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Dorf  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  recently. 


Special  Editions 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  Jan.  31, 

Industrial  Section,  42  pages. 

Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  Jan. 
24,  Annual  'Tapeline  Edition,  124  pages, 
10  sections,  an  increase  of  30  pages 
over  the  1938  issue. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  New  York 
World’s  Fair  Section,  120  tabloid 
pages,  Jan.  27. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trilmw. 
Jan.  29,  Intermountain  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion,  72  pages,  4  sections,  with  ead 
section  carrying  a  full  page  panoramic 
scene  on  its  first  and  last  pages  in 
colors.  The  over-all  edition  ran  IS 
pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Jan.  31 
“Forward  With  1939”  edition,  40  tab¬ 
loid  pages. 

Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun, 

28,  20th  Anniversary  of  the  City,  * 
pages,  5  sections  containing  140  pic¬ 
tures. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Sfondord-ExamiisP 
Jan.  29,  Annual  Progress  Edition, 
pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Jan.  31 
Third  Annual  Business  Review  and 
Forecast  number,  tabloid,  68  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  annual  Tex-j 
tile  and  Industrial  Review.  32  page^ 
Jan.  27. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan. 
Annnual  Wool  and  Textile  Sur^- 
edited  by  Carl  G.  Fowler,  textile  w 
tor,  12  pages. 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-TinF^: 
Jan.  26.  40  pages,  2  sections,  celebra'j 
ing  the  fonnal  ground  breaking 
the  $9,500,000  steam  electric  uencrai 
ing  plant  in  Oswego. 

Milwaukee  News-Sentinel. 
Employe-Management  section,  J*- 

29. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Wi.sroii.siii 
Journal,  First  Annual  Modern  H  'lj'' 
Almanac,  16  tabloid  pages,  recent 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cc* 
rier,  Jan.  17  Inaugural  Edition 
occasion  of  inaguration  of  a  nc 
South  Carolina  governor).  76 
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Guild  Enjoined 
In  Chicago 
Hearst  Strike 

Temporary  Order  Forbids 
Picketing  of  Advertisers 
. . .  ANG  Picket  Line  Reduced 

lie  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  was 
mporarily  restrained  Feb.  7  from 
cketing  and  interfering  with  ad- 
^rtisers  in  the  Evening  American 
^Herald  &  Examiner,  Hearst  pub- 
jations,  struck  by  the  guild  since 
>c.  5.  Chief  Justice  Grover  C.  Nei- 
eyer,  of  the  Superior  Court,  who 
:,sred  the  order,  also  directed  that 
a  number  of  pickets  be  limited  to 
TO  at  each  plant  entrance. 

Guild  attorneys  asked  time  to  file 
:  answer.  The  request  was  refused. 
Judge  Neimeyer  also  overruled  the 
fid’s  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  for 
.sufficient  evidence.  The  police  and 
ie  Mayor,  guild  attorneys  pointed 
cat.  have  known  of  the  picketing  of 
ie  Hearst  plant  and  advertisers,  and 
iave  not  stopped  it  as  unlawful. 

Ihe  temporary  injunction  followed 
iy  a  few  days  the  filing  by  the 
Eeaist  papers  of  a  suit  for  $50,000 
xnages  against  the  Chicago  guild 
d  45  persons,  charging  them  with 
Jtl  and  conspiracy  to  incite  a  boy- 
ntl 

Counsel  for  the  Hearst  papers  said 
U98  employes  remained  at  work 
rien  200  guild  members  went  on 


strike,  and  accused  the  guild  of  mis¬ 
representing  strike  conditions  in  writ¬ 
ten  material  sent  to  advertisers  and 
readers,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
600  employes  were  on  strike  for  “job 
security.” 

Wilkes-Barre  Deadlock 

AFTER  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  News¬ 
paper  Guild  decided  to  ignore  a 
suggestion  of  Lewis  Hines,  State 
Labor  Secretary,  that  the  guild  strike 
against  that  city’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  be  ended  and  work  resumed 
while  a  new  contract  was  being  en¬ 
tered  into,  negotiations  were  held  this 
week  between  newspaper  publishers 
and  guild  committees.  No  settlement 
was  near  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  Thursday.  The  strike  on  the 
suspended  Times-Leader,  Evening 
News,  and  Record  enters  its  19th 
week  Feb.  13. 

Wash.  Strike  Vote  Tabled 

MEETING  Feb.  7  at  the  call  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Chapter,  ANG,  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Times-Herald  voted  to 
table  a  strike  motion  after  they 
learned  that  Eleanor  M.  Patterson, 
publisher,  had  stipulated  re-hirings 
shall  be  from  a  preferential  list  of  37 
released  workers. 

Guild  Asks  NLRB  Extension 

HEYWOOD  BROUN,  president,  and 
Victor  Pasche,  secretary-treasurer, 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  have  pe¬ 
titioned  Congress  for  favorable  action 
on  the  pending  bill  to  appropriate 
$3,230,000  for  operation  of  the  NLRB, 


and  have  filed  remonstrance  against 
amendment  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Led 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  CIO  affiliates  have 
begun  a  drive  to  defeat  the  movement 
for  curbing  of  the  NLRB  either  by 
reducing  its  operating  fund  or  amend¬ 
ing  the  act. 

■ 

GROUPS  COMBINE 

Southwest  Dailies,  an  organization 
of  eight  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  key 
cities,  has  become  affiliated  with 
Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  C.  H.  Bryson  is 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  offices 
and  Wallace  Witmer  is  manager  of 
the  Memphis  offices.  The  Arkansas 
organization  was  started  in  1928  and 
the  same  technique  used  by  them  in 
developing  field  surveys,  market  data 
and  general  merchandising  service, 
will  be  followed  by  the  Southwest 
group  which  is  composed  of  the  Black- 
well  Journal,  Cushing  Citizen,  Duncan 
Banner,  Frederick  Leader,  Lawton 
Constitution,  Norman  Transcript, 
Perry  Journal  and  the  Seminole  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

■ 

FCC  PETITION  DENIED 

The  FCC  has  denied  the  application 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  for  permission  to  increase 
the  broadcast  range  of  Station  WSBT, 
because  the  Tribune  “would  be  the 
publisher  of  one  of  two  daily  piapers 
of  general  circulation  to  South  Bend, 
the  owner  of  a  full-time  radiobroad¬ 
cast  station,  WSBT,  and  the  licensee 
of  a  time-sharing  broadcast  station, 
WFAM.” 


KVOS  REUCENSED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  6  —  The 
broadcasting  license  of  Station  KVOS, 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  has  been  continued 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  April  1, 
while  investigation  continues  to  find 
whether  the  station  has  operated  “in 
the  public  interest.”  KVOS  is  the 
station  which  the  Associated  Press 
charged  with  pirating  news  from 
member  papers.  The  license  has  been 
continued  on  tempnirary  extensions  for 
two  years,  pending  final  action  on 
the  complaint. 

■ 

MASARYK  LAUDS  PRESS 

Jan  Masaryk,  former  Czecho-Slova- 
kian  Minister  in  London,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  recently  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Correspondents 
Association  in  the  Hotel  Lombardy, 
New  York,  attended  by  about  100 
representatives  of  foreign  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Masaryk  praised 
“the  accuracy  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  European  events  available  in 
American  newspapers,”  in  an  informal 
talk  before  the  association. 

HIMBERT  PUBLISHER 

Robert  H.  Gore,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  recently  announced  the  sale  of 
a  40%  interest  in  the  newspaper 
to  Arthur  L.  Himbert,  editor.  Himbert 
also  is  given  an  option  to  buy  the 
remainder  of  the  property.  Himbert 
becomes  publisher,  placing  him  in 
complete  charge  of  the  daily’s  mana¬ 
gement,  control  and  policy. 


Luke  iV  Jtaaf.  •  • 


The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  covers 
the  productive  Western  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  You  can  sell  this  vast,  rich  market 
through  the  NEWS — the  newspaper  that 
everybody  reads. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISH 


Helen  Rowland  A  Razzer 
Of  Male  Ego  for  20  Years 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Ir. 


HELEN  ROWLAND,  who  writes  a 
daily  column  in  a  style  reminiscent 
of  the  Songs  of  Solomon  on  that  ex¬ 
tremely  esthetic 


topic,  Love,  has 
in  her  20  years 
of  syndication 
developed  to  a 
fine  art  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  drive 
sharp  verbal 
spikes  into  the 
ego  of  the  male. 
That  women 
revel  in  her 
caustic  wit  is 
evident  —  her 
column  appears 
in  more  than 
125  newspapers  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  this  week  renewed  her 


Helen  Rowland 


contract. 

We  have  been  reading,  purely  for 
business  reasons.  Miss  Rowland's  col¬ 
umn.  We  have  taken  a  beating  in 
doing  so,  yet  we  must  admit  she  has 
drawn  a  true  bead  on  the  amorous 
moonings  of  the  average  girl  and  the 
conceit  of  man. 

She  Turns  on  the  Heat 
Since  the  time  we  were  told  by  an 
elderly  dowager  that  she  rarely 
missed  a  prize  fight  because  she  de¬ 
lighted  so  in  seeing  two  men  hand 
each  other  a  “damn  good  licking,” 
we  visualize  without  effort  the  glee¬ 
ful  clapping  of  many  feminine  hands 
w’hen  Miss  Rowland  turns  on  the 
heat. 

For  example,  in  one  of  her  recent 
columns  dealing  with  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  man  to  flattery.  Miss  Row¬ 
land  wound  up  with  this  solar  plexus 
jab: 

"Then  let  not  thine  heart  be 
troubled  concerning  HOW  to  flatter  a 
man,  my  Daughter.  For  verily,  veri¬ 
ly,  it  is  impossible  NOT  to  flatter 
him!  SELAH!” 

Miss  Rowland  believes  that  the  kind 
of  girl  men  like  today  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  outwardly  from  the  type  they 
admired  in  the  Gay  Nineties,  but  the 
essential  basic  qualities  are  the  same. 
She  predicts  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Miss  America  will  be  chosen 
for  her  personality  and  type,  not 
merely  for  her  face  and  figure.  Miss 
Rowland’s  app>eal  is,  however,  not 
limited  to  maidens,  for  she  is  as  adept 
at  serving  up  a  roasted  benedict  as 
a  bachelor. 

Hat  Been  Married  Twice 

Here’s  another  example:  “The  wo¬ 
man  who  tells  her  husband  three 
times  a  day  how  wonderful,  generous, 
noble  and  superior  he  is,  may  cook 
with  a  can-opener  all  of  her  life  and 
still  be  his  adorable  little  wife.”  And 
we  pity  the  poor  Indian. 

Miss  Rowland  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kinney  Noyes.  She 
has  been  married  twice  and  claims 
that  she  writes  from  experience  as 
well  as  from  observation.  On  this 
she  philosophizes  thus:  “A  woman 
need  know  but  one  man  in  order 
to  imderstand  all  men;  whereas  a 
man  may  know  all  women  and  under¬ 
stand  not  one  of  them.” 

She  turned  to  writing  for  her  own 
amusement  while  she  was  striving  to 
become  known  as  an  actress.  How¬ 
ever,  when  her  father  died  she  was 
forced  to  look  for  work  which  would 
provide  her  with  a  living.  She  went 
to  New  York  from  her  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  was  given  a  re- 


portorial  job  on  the  Press.  However, 
she  didn't  fare  so  well  as  a  news 
writer  and  her  editor  advised  her 
to  try  fiction.  Then  he  gave  her  an 
assignment  to  write  dialogue. 

"It  was  truly  a  happy  thought,  and 
he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  first 
one  that  I  wrote  a  series  of  them 
called  ‘Polly  Dialogues.’  And  then  1 
got  my  best  hunch,”  she  continued, 
"for  I  discovered  that  in  writing  dia¬ 
logues  on  ‘Love,’  ‘Marriage’  or  some 
other  subject,  there  came  to  me,  like 
flashes,  epigrams  in  the  midst  of  them. 

I  was  so  fascinated  with  them  that  I 
made  a  large  number  and  finally  sum¬ 
moned  up  my  courage  to  take  Aem  to 
the  Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Widow  Dialogues.” 

‘‘After  looking  them  over,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said,  ‘I  think  we’ll  take  these, 
but  my  goodness,  isn’t  there  anything 
in  the  world  funny  about  a  man?’ 

“When  he  said  that,  it  came  to  me 
that  here  was  my  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  different,  to  write  some  funny 
epigrams  about  men.  I  started  then 
and  there  on  my  book,  ‘The  Sayings 
of  Mrs.  Solomon — Being  The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  the  Seven  Hundredth 
Wife.’  ” 

"Men  Like  Their  Faults" 

What  reaction  does  her 
get  from  men? 

“I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters 
from  men  who  seem  to  appreciate 
them,”  she  said.  “You  know  men  love 
their  little  faults  and  seem  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  I  have 
discovered  them.  Bozeman  Bulger, 
the  late  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  once  told  me: 
‘Miss  Rowland,  my  wife  says  that  you 
write  about  me  every  single  night.’  ” 
Miss  Rowland  has  been  with  King 
Features  since  December,  1923.  She 
has  always  been  a  paragraph  writer, 
and  believes  that  she  is  one  of  very 
few  American  women  doing  this  today. 
She  calls  her  writing  epigrams,  which 
she  defines  as  a  witty  or  satirical  way 
of  expressing  a  philosophic  truth. 
She  insists  this  is  not  wise-cracking. 
“A  wise-crack,”  she  says,  “is  a  play 
on  words,  something  like  a  small  boy 
making  funny  faces.” 

The  duration  of  her  new  contract 
was  not  revealed,  but  it  is  known  to 
be  on  a  long-term  basis. 


Martin  Branner’s  “Winnie  Winkle,” 
which  is  distributed  by  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
He  said  the  parts  showing  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  traveling  by  bus  were  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  his  client. 
Greyhound  Lines.  He  said  the  bus 
firm  was  an  advertiser  in  the  Tribune 
and  that  if  such  an  “anti-motor  bus 
cru.sade”  continued,  advertising  might 
be  withdrawn.  Mr.  McCabe  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  if  Mr.  Branner  “had 
been  approached  by  representatives  of 
somebody  interested,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  in  injuring  the  bus  busi¬ 
ness.” 

To  say  that  Mr.  McCabe  received 
his  answer  would  be  to  put  it  mildly 
indeed.  On  the  same  page  that  his 
letter  was  printed  there  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  stated  in  part: 

“We  are  going  to  continue  to  edit 
the  Tribune  and  Mr.  McCabe  is  going 
to  continue  not  to  edit  it.  If  Mr. 
McCabe  thinks  his  client  isn’t  getting 
its  money’s  worth  from  advertising 
in  the  Tribune  it  is  Mr.  McCabe’s 
duty  to  cancel  the  contract.  It’s  all 
right  with  us  either  way,  but  if  we 
get  any  more  letters  from  Mr.  McCab<3 
like  the  last  one  we  won’t  leave  the 
decision  to  him.  We  don’t  like  to  do 
business  with  people  who  write  im¬ 
pertinent  and  insulting  letters  and, 
happily  for  us,  we  are  under  no 
necessity  to  do  so.’’ 


York,  he  studied  art  for  a  year  then 
joined  the  army  and  went  in  search 
of  Villa,  earning  a  first  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  cavalry.  When  the 
World  War  broke  out  he  went  to  the 
artillery  school  and  won  a  commission 
but  finally  turned  up  in  France  as 
an  observer  in  the  air  service. 

After  the  war,  Galbraith  turned  to 
the  one  thing  he  liked  to  do  best, 
drawing.  He  joined  an  Utah  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

The  new  NEA  artist  is  married  and 
is  the  father  of  two  daughters.  He 
lives  in  New  York  where  he  finds 
time  to  indulge  in  his  two  hobbies  of 
riding  horses  and  collecting  books. 
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Crawford  Succeeds  Clark 
WILLIAM  GALBRAITH  CRAW¬ 
FORD,  known  to  magazine  readers 
as  ‘‘Galbraith,”  has  been  engaged 
to  draw  “Side 


quipping 


W.  G.  Crawford 


Glances”  for 
NEA  Service,  it 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president. 
He  succeeds 
George  Clark, 
who  recently 
joined  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.  “Gal¬ 
braith”  is  one  of 
the  outstanding 


Copyright  Suit 

IRONICAL  FACT  not  mentioned  in 
last  week’s  U.  S.  Supreme  Coun 
decision  holding  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen,  co-authors  of  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round,”  colum.i 
syndicated  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  liable  for  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  of  Washingtonian  Publishing 
Co.,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  story 
in  the  Washingtonian  had  been  written 
by  them  and  that  they  had  purchased 
the  material  for  the  article  from 
another  Washington  reporter.  What 
they  actually  did  was  to  re-use  some 
of  their  own  material  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  the  magazine  carrying  it  had 
not  been  filed  for  copyright.  Sharing 
the  belief  held  by  publishers,  until 
the  court  ruled  otherwise,  that  deposit 
is  requisite  to  complete  copyright, 
they  were  unaware  that  federal  pro¬ 
tection  surrounded  material  published 
but  not  recorded  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Justices  Black,  Robert  and 
Reed  joined  in  an  exhaustive  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  majority  opinion, 
contending  deposit  is  still  essentia!, 
but  they  were  overruled  by  their 
colleagues. 
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Advertiser  Complains 

HERE’S  ONE  for  the  book.  T.  R. 

McCabe,  manager  of  the  Cleveland, 
O.,  office  of  Beaumont  &  Hohman, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  this  week 
wrote  the  Chicago  Tribune,  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  recent  continuity  of  the 


illustrators  of  the  country.  His  draw¬ 
ings  have  appeared  regularly  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  in 
Vanity  Fair,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Cosmo¬ 
politan  and  Red  Book.  He  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  an  assignment  for  the  Post 
before  beginning  to  draw  his  “Side 
Glances.” 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1894,  of 
Mormon  parents,  Galbraith  attended 
Mormon  schools  there  and  in  Provo, 
Utah.  He  studied  art  in  Los  Angeles 
and  then  in  New  York. 

At  the  Art  Student’s  League,  New 


job  on  news¬ 
paper  by  a  girl 
determined  to 
succeed  in 
SPORTS  writ¬ 
ing. 


willing  to  break 
in  anywhere 
with  a  job  in 
SPORTS  the 
objective. 


20  years  old ... 

lots  of  pep,  ideas  and  promotion 
minded.  • 

Can  WRITE,  know  BASEBALL 
High  School,  short  University  tenn. 
free  lance  writer  .  .  .  good 
for  development  ...  WHO  WANTb 
ME?  I’ll  go  ANYWHERE  m 
“WORK  LIKE  anything. 
Dorisan  Luedke'^’*’*  ^ 
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flew  Teaching 
Plan  Proves 
Successful 


The  occasion  was  also  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  G.  M.  Johnson’s  first 
trip  over  his  route,  delivering  copies 
of  the  Post  to  subscribers  in  nearby 
towns.  Mr.  Johnson,  75,  covers  the 
five  -  mile  trek  with  a  horse  and 
buggy. 

When  he  started  to  deliver  papers,  he 
rode  horseback,  but  he  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  a  “reconditioned”  buggy  as  a 
Christmas  gift  from  some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Stockton  Record  Divides 
Carriers  Into  Two 
Sales  Groups 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

In  order  to  give  older  carrier  boys  Ohio  Meeting  Plans 
reater  training  in  salesmanship,  the  ALTHOUGH  it  is  a  trifle  early,  Eric 
aockton  (Cal.)  Record's  district  man-  MacInnes,  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
^ers  have  divided  their  carriers  imo  the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Asso- 
10  groups  for  sales  meetings.  Fir<t  elation  writes  to  inform  us  the  Buck- 
noup  consists  of  trial  carriers  and  eye  circulators  will  meet  at  the  May- 
jnior  Carrier-Salesmen  and  the  sec-  flower  Hotel,  Akron,  April  12-13.  The 
nd  group  of  Senior  and  Master  Car-  program,  under  the  direction  of  C.  W. 
,er-Salesmen.  Staab.  Cincinnati  Enqriirer,  will  fea- 

However,  if  a  carrier  who  is  in  the  ture  a  question  bee  on  technical  in- 
:ivance  group  proves  to  be  too  far  formation.  Two  teams  of  circulation 

managers  will  compete.  J.  H.  Gallo¬ 
way,  Columbus  Journal,  is  president 
of  the  group. 


idvanced,”  he  is  transferred  back  t'^ 
I  je'new  carrier"  group  by  his  man- 

Uer. 

Sales  meetings  in  the  past  were  at- 


>ed  I  tided  by  all  the  carriers,  regardless  Bucking  the  Blizzard 

i  their  status.  Sales  training,  essen-  CHICAGO'S  brief  but  boisterous 
itonew  earners,  proved  to  be  old 

Tiff  to  the  older  boys.  The  new  •' 


l:.ethod  divides  the  carriers  into  two 


newspapers  Jan.  30.  Morning  papiers 
were  not  as  hard  hit  as  afternoon 


troui^  thus  enabling  the  manager  to  although  many  of  the  official 


|jan  his  work  and  adjust  it  to  the 
ti^te  of  the  group. 

.Advanced  groups  have  been  given 


carriers  handling  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
had  to  get  out  Junior’s  sled  in  order 


hediJof  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
r  of|  .irrier’s  problems, 
and 

dis- 1  Cartier  Contests 


ght.|i«tips  and  methods  used  by  sue-  Chicagoans  might  enjoy  their 

favorite  morning  paper  with  their 
“coffee  and.” 

The  real  test  came  when  afternoon 
papers  were  faced  with  the  problem 
.  ,  •  delivery  under  circumstances  that 

iHE  Columbus  Dispatch,  through  its  found  general  transportation  virtu- 
amer  paper.  The  Dispatch  Hus-  ally  paralyzed.  Streets  and  sidewalks 

I-er.  is  encouraging  its  carriers  to  get  yj^re  blocked  with  huge  drifts.  Thou- 
a  new  customer  each  week  through-  sands  didn’t  attempt  to  leave  their 
.'111939.  If  you  get  one  new  customer  homes.  Yet  truck  drivers  and  carriers 
s*  week,  you  will  have  52  new  for  the  Chicago  Dailij  News,  Chicago 
aders  at  the  end  of  the  year,  says  Evening  American  and  Chicago  Times 
M  Hustler.  “Add  this  sum  to  your  ignored  the  snow  and  came  through 
'•'(sent  route.  How  would  you  like  with  virtually  lOO'^  delivery, 
total?”  The  Citizen  reminds  them 

Ik  “the  increased  profits  are  not  Editions  Doubled  Up 

anted  for  the  day,  but  for  the  week.  Editions  were  doubled  up;  extra 

fA  52  new  customers,  you  would  boys  were  assigned  to  help  truck 
d  313  extra  copies  of  your  paper  drivers  and  carrier  boys  were  told 
[Wjr  six  days.”  where  bundles  would  be  dropj^d. 

Ihe  Winnipeg  Tribune  has  launched  While  many  side  streets  were  im- 
Ittping  Up  With  1939”  contest  for  passable,  drivers  managed  to  get 
Wiers,  offering  cash  prizes  for  top  through  on  main  thoroughfares.  Not 
iwAcers:  theater  and  roller  skating  only  did  they  get  the  papers  to  news- 
*-ties  and  merchandise  orders,  as  stands,  dealers  and  carriers,  but  they 


as  regular  commissions, 
llie  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is 
■ a  trip  to  the  New  York  World’s 
■  as  a  reward  to  carriers  in  a  sales 
'■paign.  Feb.  15  to  March  15. 

clivers  Post  18  Years 

~  Birmingham  Post  recently  ob- 
its  18th  birthday  anniversary. 


took  time  to  give  old  people  and 


women  “lifts”  through  the  blinding 
snowstorm. 

It  was  not  until  Feb.  3  that  nor¬ 
mal  delivery  was  re-established  ac¬ 
cording  to  regular  editions,  but  Chi¬ 
cagoans  received  their  papers  while 
other  delivery  services,  aside  from 
milk  men,  floundered  about  in  the 
snow  and  slush.  And  as  a  reward 
for  their  enterprise,  all  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  reported  substantial  increases 
in  sales  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  blizzard. 


Emporia  Gazette  Bans 
Radio  Rival's  Logs 

William  Allen  White’s  Emporia 
Gazette  now  has  an  air  competitor  in 
Emporia.  Radio  station  KTSW,  li¬ 
censed  to  broadcast  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  with  100  watts,  has  been  started 
by  the  Emporia  Broadcasting  Co., 
headed  by  Selleck  Warren,  mortgage 
company  official,  and  Kermith  Trim¬ 
ble,  former  Niles,  Mich.,  and  Chicago 
newspaperman.  Neither  Mr.  White 
nor  the  Gazette  owns  stock. 

While  the  Gazette  has  printed  the 
news  of  the  radio  company’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  building  and  its  inauguration 
broadcast,  which  originated  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  newspaper  will  print 
the  radio  programs  only  as  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Gazette  prints  no  other 
radio  programs  and  prints  news  of 
national  broadcasts  only  when  they 
are  unsponsored  programs  of  general 
interest,  such  as  addresses  by  the 
President,  the  governor  or  other  high 
officials. 

Assuring  its  readers  that  the  Gazette 
and  its  staff  is  friendly  with  the  radio 
company  and  its  staff,  but  pointing  out 
distinctly  that  the  two  businesses  are 
competitive,  the  Gazette  said  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  statement  a  few  days  before 
KTSW  began  broadcasting: 

“As  a  competitor,  the  Gazette  will 
not  print  a  daily  tabulated  schedule 
of  broadcasts  which  fall  into  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  advertising,  any  more  than 
it  would  carry  advertising  without 
charge  of  another  daily  newspaper 
which  might  be  a  competitor.  Many 
Emporia  businesses  compete  success¬ 
fully  on  this  same  basis.  One  drug 
store  doesn’t  give  space  in  its  display 
windows  for  another  druggist’s  offer¬ 
ings.  This,  we  believe,  is  right  and  is 
what  we  mean  by  a  friendly,  business¬ 
like  relationship.” 


Syracuse  Journalism 
Requirements  Revised 

Formulated  to  enable  pre-joumal- 
ism  students  to  choose  work  most 
suited  to  their  abilities  and  to  restrict 
enrollment  to  students  well-adapted 
for  newspaper  and  publications  work, 
new  admission  requirements  have 
been  effected  at  Syracuse  University’s 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  revised  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  school  just  released  by 
Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer  are: 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  be  granted  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  maintained  an  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  not  less  than  B  in  pre¬ 
journalism  courses,  and  been  voted  on 
favorably  by  the  professional  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  faculty  is  made  on  a  basis 
of:  the  student’s  grades  in  subjects 
other  than  journalism;  presentation 
by  the  university  health  physician  of 
a  report  on  his  health;  an  interest  and 
aptitude  test;  the  student’s  record  on 
undergraduate  publications;  and  the 
results  of  a  series  of  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  members  of  the  faculty 
and  newspapermen  of  New  York 
state. 

Through  application  of  the  new 
plan,  the  faculty  hopes  to  direct  into 
other  vocations  students  with  person¬ 
alities  not  adapted  to  journalistic  work 
who  have  been  qualifying  for  the 
School  of  Journalism  under  the  old 
system  of  admission. 

■ 

SETS  3c  PRICE 

The  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 
Feb.  1  increased  its  price  from  two 
cents  to  three  cents  a  copy,  18  cents 
per  week  or  75  cents  per  month  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier. 

■ 

COWAN  NAMED  C.  M. 

H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner 
since  Dec.  1,  1935,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard.  Mr.  Cowan  will  also 
retain  his  post  with  the  Examiner. 


Challenge 

You! 

Matthew  Adams  speaking  for 
*5  Wdely  famous  feature  YOU’D 
S  SUEPRISED  by  George  W. 
*J?P»on,  and  he  challenges  any 
^Paper  editor  to  test  this  feature 
Sjjrt  any  in  their  newspaper  for 
^est,  reliability,  unique  Informa- 
^  and  up-to-date-ness.  Write  for 
■•pies. 

^  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

***  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Recently 


...  an  employer  sought  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  vacancy  on  his 
staff  through  an  advertisement 
in  a  daily  newspaper.  He  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  100  applica¬ 
tions,  but  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  sufficiently 
qualified  to  justify  their  replies 
to  the  ad. 

But  the  employer  had  to  ex¬ 
amine  each  application — wast¬ 
ing  valuable  time. 

Then  he  called  The  Personnel 
Bureau  which  selected  three 
qualified  applicants  from  the 
thoroughly  investigated  records 
of  more  than  a  thousand  regis¬ 
trants. 

From  these  three  applicants 
the  employer  selected  one  and 
put  him  to  work. 

Every  employer  of  editorial 
talent,  whether  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  syndicate,  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  radio,  can  receive  the 
same  prompt  and  selective  ser¬ 
vice  without  cost  by  wiring  or 
writing — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  Eas'f  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  III. 
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One -Solution  Developer 
And  Fixer  Perfected 

By  JACK  PRICE 

DURING  the  last  few  years  we  have  headquarters,  485  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y., 
watched  with  interest  the  progress  showing  the  Contax  in  science  and 
made  by  science  in  the  development  industry.  Special  departmental  sub- 
of  camera  mechanisms  and  acces-  jects,  classed  for  viewing  on  separate 
sories.  This  week  we  were  amazed  days,  include  photography  in  art, 
by  the  information  that  a  new  one-  safety,  medicine,  engineering,  manu- 
solution  developer  and  fixer  had  been  facture,  education  and  allied  works. 


perfected.  The  displays  will  offer  subjects  in 

Although  we  have  not  yet  experi-  black  and  white  and  in  color, 
mented  fully  with  this  new  chemical 

we  saw  enough  of  it  to  convince  us  Kent  U.  Short  Course 

that  science  had  acconiplished  another  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Kent, 

advance.  We  are  advised  that  the  ^  .  _ oi 


new  single  developing  and  fixing  so¬ 
lution  is  not  ready  for  speed  process- 


O.,  in  announcing  its  second  annual 
news  photography  short  course, 
March  29-31,  states  that  the  speaker- 


ing;  but  for  those  who  have  ample  3  addressing  the  conference 

time  It  IS  somethmg  worth  trying,  not  be  as  numerous  as  they  were 

Formula  Called  "Monobath"  last  year.  Prof.  A.  Clarence  Smith, 

Primarily  the  new  “Monobath,” 


Primarily  the  new  “Monobath,”  director  of  the  University’s  depart- 
which  is  the  name  of  the  formula,  is  nient  of  photography,  states  that  more 
calculated  to  intrigue  the  user  of  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  demon - 
minature  films.  Because  of  the  de-  strations  and  intensive  instruction 
mand  for  so-called  fine  grain  develop-  than  heretofore,  and  that  anything 


minature  films.  Because  of  the  de-  strations  and  mtensive  instruction 
mand  for  so-called  fine  grain  develop-  than  heretofore,  and  that  anything 
ment,  the  photographer  generally  em-  not  vitally  related  to  these  phases  will 
ploys  a  developer  which  requires  be  disregarded. 

more  time  than  that  used  in  develop-  A  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the 
ing  the  speed  films  exposed  with  the  staging  of  a  news  event  and  its 
regular  news  camera.  The  “Mono-  proper  photographic  coverage  under 
bath”  requires  from  20  minutes  up-  the  direction  of  experts  in  pictorial 
ward,  according  to  the  temperature.  reporting. 

Two  important  things  to  remember 
when  using  this  new  chemical  are,  J.  Christian  to  K.  C.  Journal 
that  Ae  film  be  agitated  while  de-  jaMES  CHRISTIAN,  Nashville 
veloping  and  that,  it  must  be  hardened  (Tenn.)  Banner  photographer  for  eight 
before  wa.shing.  The  hardening  so-  years,  has  been  made  chief  of  the  pho- 
lution  may  be  any  standard  formula,  tography  department  of  the  Kansas 
or  one  part  formaldehyde  to  eight  City  Journal,  Christian  was  born  and 
I»rts  of  water.  We  ^e  advised  that  raised  in  Nashville  and  has  special- 
the  chemists  responsible  for  this  new  j^ej  jn  aerial  photography.  He  suc- 
formula  are  now  experimenting  to  cggds  Jack  Wally,  who  resigned  to 
speed  up  its  action  to  meet  the  de-  become  the  camera  representative  in 
mands  of  newspaper  cameramen  who  the  Kansas  City  area  for  Life.  Homer 
require  a  solution  which  will  develop  Hale,  formerly  of  the  Journal  photo 
111  a  few  mmutes.  If  this  can  be  ac-  staff,  has  been  rehired, 
complished  newspaper  photographers 

will  be  grateful.  _ _ ^ _ . 


Photogs  Shun  Compromise 

Agfa  Ansco  Pamphlet  Karl  L.  Dieterle,  a  Los  Angeles 

THE  Agfa  Ansco  Co.  has  just  pub-  %  a  litigant  in 

lished  a  52-page  pamphlet  written  Relations  Court  there  ob- 

for  miniature  camera  users.  The  ^  ^  E  L,  T 

title  is  “Selecting  Your  Miniature-  the  press  photographers,  ^an  to 
«  Auu  •  tear  Cameraman  Gordon  Wallaces 

Camera  Film.  Although  it  is  pri-  -.onn  ^  •  j  • 

marily  upon  the  subject  of  films,  it  is  ^^5 

rich  in  material  beneficial  to  miniature  ^ 

camera  operators.  ^ ^ 

Practical  information  relative  to  ex- 

posures,  latitude  of  films,  grain  con-  attempted  to 

tent  and  halation  are  soL  of  the  ^“"'Promise  by  permitting  the  photo- 
subjects  prominently  presented.  Color  picture,  but  this 

sensitivity,  development,  speed  rat-  ofer  was  refused  a^ompanied  by  the 
ings  and  filter  factors  are  also  dis-  f  Wallaces  suit  was 

cussed  at  length  in  lay  language.  The  ^  ®  o  cour  . 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  ~  ^  ‘ 

to  any  photographer  writing  to  the  \ 

Agfa  company  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1  y'  >  I 

Color  Experiment  |  /\  ^ 

THE  Dufaycolor  Film  Co.,  permitted  \  ) 

the  writer  to  experiment  with  a  / 

few  sample  films  recently  developed  (  ( 

by  their  scientists.  This  new  film  may  V  ^  ^  ) 

be  used  without  any  filter  and  ex-  ^ 

posed  with  Super-Flash  bulbs.  The  ^  1  (T, 

results  were  so  interesting  as  to  war-  '  ^y  }-  TT  ■'  '  ' 

rant  the  belief  that  if  this  new  film  is  ■  '  '' 

placed  on  the  market  it  will  provide  i  ^  J 

newspaper  photographers  with  an  i 

emulsion  which  they  may  employ  in  ; 

producing  color  transparencies  with 

the  greatest  of  ease.  Another  feature  ' 

of  this  new  color  film  is  its  adaptabil- 

ity  for  use  in  connection  with  speed- 


Camera  Knights 

FRED  ECKHARDT,  veteran  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer,  started  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  at  an  age  when  he  had  to 
stand  on  a  box 
to  see  over  his 
camera.  He  was 
14  when  he  an¬ 
swered  a  want 
ad  and  started  to 
work  on  the  old 
Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  Since 
then  he  has 
worked  on  all 
but  two  Chicago 
newspapers,  cov¬ 
ering  many  out¬ 
standing  events.  Fred  Eckhardf 
His  first  as¬ 
signment  was  to  get  crowd  pictures 
at  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  Bank  when 
the  Stensland  embezzlement  story 
broke.  He  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
deep  waterways  trip  to  New  Orleans 
in  1909  and  return^  in  time  to  take 
pictures  of  the  Cherry,  Ill.,  mine 
disaster.  The  sinking  of  the  Eastland 
was  another  memorable  assignment. 
He  worked  more  than  15  hours  on  the 
story. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  is  now  inside  man,  in 
charge  of  printing  and  developing  at 
the  Tribune.  He  admits  there  are 
times  when  he  wants  to  grab  a  camera 
and  go  out  on  an  assignment. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Fred,  Jr.,  is  working  for  Acme 
News  Pictures  and  Edwin,  the  young¬ 
est  son,  intends  to  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps. 

Cary  Bok  Photo  Museum 

THE  Cary  W.  Bok  Photographic 
Museum  of  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  was  opened  to  the  public 
recently. 

This  museum  houses  a  compre¬ 
hensive  chronological  record  of  the 
^  historical  growth  of  photography  since 
its  beginning  a  century  ago.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  explain  simply  and  graphic¬ 
ally  all  scientific  aspects  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  to  popularize  it  as  a  hobby, 
s  to  help  the  public  take  better  pictures 
I  and  to  display  the  outstanding  work 
■  of  photographic  experts. 

1  As  an  indication  of  its  scope,  a 
)  camera  made  from  a  paper  box  and 
3  fitted  with  a  lens  from  a  five-and-ten- 
5  cent  store  is  on  exhibition  with  some 
pictures  taken  with  it.  There  are 
r  modern  and  costly  cameras  and  prints 
t  of  shots  made  with  them.  Also  shown 
3  are. a  full-length  x-ray  picture  of  a 
-  human  figure,  photomicrographs,  as- 
s  tronomical  camera  studies,  pictures 
B  taken  by  infra-red  light,  ultra  high 
s  speed  and  aerial  photographs  and  a 
wealth  of  photographs  in  color. 


Historic  cameras,  processes  and 
equipment  depicting  the  evolution  of 
photography  offer  the  student  of  this 
subject  an  integrated  and  intelligent 
insight  into  all  of  its  many  interest¬ 
ing  ramifications  through  the  years. 

6  CENT  VERDICT 

A  verdict  of  six  cents  was  returned 
by  a  jury  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  recently  in  favor  of  Walt 
Clyde  against  the  News  Syndicate 
Co.,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  in  an  action  brought  b)' 
Clyde  to  recover  $100,000  damages  for 
alleged  libel.  The  case  was  tried 
fore  Justice  McCook.  Plaintiff  com¬ 
plained  concerning  an  item  published 
on  June  3,  1934  referring  to  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  sale  of  stock.  In  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  Manhattan,  a  jury  before 
Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard  recently 
returned  a  verdict  for  defendant  in  aj 
action  brought  by  Harry  Dracker: 
against  the  News  Syndicate  Co.  The 
complainant  charged  that  an  iter, 
published  in  the  Sunday  News  on 
Dec.  5,  1937  was  libelous  because  c; 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  Med 
with  Reno  marriages.  He  asked  for 
$75,000  damages.  The  trial  lasted 
three  days.  In  both  cases,  J.  Howard 
Carter,  of  the  firm  of  Townley,  Up¬ 
dike  &  Carter,  acted  as  trial  couiixl 
for  the  News. 

HACHTEN  INSTALLED 

Led  by  President  Arthur  Hachter, 
polictical  writer  for  Intematio:..! 
News  Service,  a  new  admini.strati 
has  been  installed  by  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  to  ser.! 
through  1939.  Richard  L.  Wilson,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Des  Moines  Kegisi 
and  Tribune,  is  vice-president,  placi 
him  in  line  for  the  presidency  'i 
1940. 


Afeda  UgA, 

EVERYTHING 

in  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  that  the  - 

NEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

NEEDS 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRY 

inniEO© 

15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


WHO  WILL  WIN 

the  ('»raflex  Awards  for  the 
stamling  j»ress  photography  as  decidei 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Fourth  -Xnnaa. 
National  News  Picture  Gtntest  ? 
of  winners  will  he  published  m  a 
page  Graflex  advertisement  in  the 
ruary  *25  issue  of  this  publication. 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORFORATION 
Rachettar,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  d 

3K>ur  entire  department,  w 
to  fill  important  po***  J®.,® 
department,  the  Welfart 
Committee  of  the  1"*®^ 
tional  Circulation  Manag^ 
Association  can  provide  yo 
with  men  of  capacity  a" 

!  ability. 

Address:  Secretary  - 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  Wot  . 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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to  Hear 
Toungest  U.  S. 
College  Head 

Wells  of  U.  of  Indiana 
Feb.  21  Luncheon  Speaker 
At  Chicago  Meet 


t  1_  _T  r-1  P.  Ellis,  Chicago,  past-president  of  the 

lOlCQia  XO  Xxear  American  Society  of  Certified  Public 

Accountants  and  president  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Advertising  topics  will  fill  the  con¬ 
cluding  Wednesday  afternoon  session. 
Speakers  will  include  F.  Ward  Just, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  Ralph 
Ahrens,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  H.  Coy 
Glidden  of  Glidden  &  Wile,  Chicago 
market  counsellors.  Mr.  Just  will  re- 
Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  recently  in-  port  on  the  activities  of  a  committee 
iogurated  president  of  the  University  appointed  at  Inland’s  meeting  last 
i  Indiana  and  the  youngest  head  of  October  to  promote  better  newspaper- 
i  state  university  in  the  nation,  will  agency  relations. 

IK  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Tues- 
uy,  Feb.  21.  noon  luncheon  of  the 


tiand  Daily  Press  Association  an- 
•jal  convention  in  Chicago,  Feb.  21- 
2,  Earl  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
J«mol,  Inland  president,  announced 
Bis  week.  Mr.  Wells,  a  former  dean 
d  the  Business  Administration  School 
a  Indiana  and  acting  pre.sident  of  the 
iiiversity  from  June,  1937,  until  his 
aauguration  Dec.  1,  1938,  is  36  years 
di 

Newt  Photography  Contost 

The  Inland’s  Second  Annual  News- 
Photography  Exhibition  and  contest 
iwards;  a  first-hand  report  by  Paul 
Martin,  publisher,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
;:ate  Journal,  on  the  Ithaca,  Mich 
Circuit  court  decision  which  held  13 
ar-old  Mac  Myers,  a  “Little  Mer- 
rant "  carrier,  not  subject  to  the  fed- 
al  Wage-Hour  law;  and  three  half- 
ay  sessions  devoted  to  timely  news- 
(ditorial.  circulation,  newspaper  ad- 
--listration  and  advertising  topics  will 
rake  up  the  newspaper-business  por 
■-on  of  the  Inland  program 
A  registration  of  more  than  200 
■embers  is  indicated,  Mr.  Chapman 
said  Inland’s  membership  includes 
ally  newspapers  in  19  states  and  two 
provinces  of  Canada. 

The  annual  election  of  officers,  dis- 
.>sion  of  the  Ithaca  case,  other  recent 
and  hour  developments  affecting 
wspapers,  and  reports  on  newsprint 
ad  other  publisher  interests  are 
ieduled  for  the  Tuesday  morning 
ssion  opening  the  convention, 
file  photo  contest  exhibit  and 
‘‘■ards  will  follow  Dr.  Wells’  luncheon 
dress.  Other  items  definitely  set 
Tuesday  afternoon  include: 

Itport  OH  15,000  Pictures  Du* 

The  Reader  Chooses  His  Pictures,’’ 
feport  of  a  study  of  the  reading 
dits  of  7,600  men  and  women  and 
newspaper  handling  of  more  than 
news  pictures,  by  Jack  M. 
idem,  research  director,  Stack-Goble 
ivertising  Agency,  Chicago.  Mr. 
diem’s  study  was  begun  while  he 
a  graduate  student  at  Northwest- 
University  in  1931  and  has  been 
-ntinued  and  brought  up  to  date  in 
^  last  two  years. 

A  report  on  the  National  Council 
Professional  Education  for  Jour- 
-ism,  recently  organized  in  Chicago, 
Pred  M.  Pownall,  publisher,  Iowa 
^Hla.)  Iowan,  chairman  of  the  In- 
ds  journali.stic  education  and  re- 
•ch  committee  and  Inland’s  repre- 
■^tive  on  the  national  council.  Mr. 
‘■nail  is  expected  to  ask  the  Inland’s 
deration  in  the  council’s  program 
'"'prove  education  for  journalism. 
Circulation  Prescription  for 
°®P®rs.’’  by  Philip  D.  Adler, 
•isher  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star¬ 
rier. 

'■eports  and  a  Members’ 
^y)  Question  and  Answer  Hour 
8  all  phases  of  newspaper 
M  'f  ^  administration  are 

1  C  'f  morning,  Feb. 

L-(.f  D  I  ^^*’sf3®dt,  secretary-trea- 
and  an  In- 

P  will  preside  at  the 

■jj  by  Eugene  MacKinnon, 

_ JL'-.."  fhe  Special  Standing 

of  the  ANPA,  and  George 


"Pa’w  Stepped 
on  a  Rake" 

continued  from  page  3 
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fidence  between  those  Senators  and 
the  President.  There  is  no  such 
question  as  to  the  press. 

“It  is  an  uncertain  way  of  obtaining 
information,  but  not  unethical.  If  a 
Senator,  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  wants  to  tell  reporters,  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  what  went  on  at  such  a 
meeting  the  problem  of  propriety  is 
his  own.  He  may  figure  that  his  duty 
and  the  public  interest  outweigh  a 
question  of  propriety.  Call  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  honor,  if  you  like,  and  the 
case  is  still  the  same. 

Muzzling  a  Reporter 

“A  reporter  who  receives  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  seal  of  confidence  has 
no  such  option.  He  is  muzzled  regard¬ 
less  of  his  own  notions  of  the  public 
interest.  He  may  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  accepting  the  con¬ 
fidence,  believing  that  he  would  have 
been  able  to  come  by  the  same  in¬ 
formation  elsewhere  without  restric¬ 
tions.  But  still  he  must  play  ball. 

“Some  reporters,  however,  refuse  to 
accept  confidences,  and  I  have  a 
distinct  mental  picture  of  Mike  Hag¬ 
gerty,  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  when  persons 
offered  confidential  information  to 
groups  of  reporters,  holding  up  his 
hand  and  saying,  ‘Count  me  out.  I 
am  a  newspaper  reporter  and  not  a 
confidant.’ 

“In  saying  that  guesses  were  dressed 
up  as  statements  of  fact  and  criticizing 
some  newspaper  owners  for  that,  the 
President  lays  a  general  charge  of 
fakery  against  all  the  reporters  on  that 
story.  He  also  smears  the  whole  press 
by  neglecting  to  specify  what  papers 
he  means.  He  gives  no  evidence  be¬ 
yond  his  own  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  a  controversy  to  which  he  is  a 
party. 

“ITie  Senators  in  this  case  apf)ear 
to  have  given  inexact  or  free  interpre¬ 


tations  of  the  discussion,  but,  however 
that  may  be  and  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  confidence  or  violations  by 
the  Senators,  the  press  is  not  involved 
unless  Senators  are  to  be  classed  as 
unreliable  informants. 

“What  reporter  dressed  up  what 
guess  as  fact?  If  President  Roosevelt 
would  answer  that  question  speci¬ 
fically  we  would  have  a  good  test 
case  and  a  showdown  on  whether  the 
press  is  at  fault  or  merely  taking  the 
fall  for  an  error  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.” 

The  New  York  Times  described  the 
President’s  interview  “an  unfortunate 
episode,”  declaring  that  “with  as  many 
as  17  listeners  present  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  matters  confidential, 
even  if  it  was  intended  that  they  be 
so  treated — and  there  is  some  reason 
for  doubt  on  this  score.”  The  Times’ 
editorial  Feb.  4  said  “Mr.  Roosevelt 
chose  the  worst  possible  way  to  further 
his  own  purposes  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  and  followed  this  up,  quite 
unfairly,  with  an  omnibus  attack  on 
the  press.” 


R.  Hoe  Names  Dressel 
General  Sales  Mgr. 

Arthur  Dressel,  for  the  last  two 
years  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general 
sales  manager, 
succeeding  John 
M.  Masterson, 
who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Dressel 
has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the 
Hoe  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  last 
15  years,  the 
last  seven  years 
in  executive 
sales  work.  He 
is  well  known  to 


Arthur  Dressel 


NASHVILLE  TIMES  SOLD 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Times  eve¬ 
ning,  has  been  acquired  from  Wallace 
Edwards  and  associates  by  James  H. 
Sachs,  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  subject  to 
approval  of  Federal  District  Judge 
John  J.  Gore.  Sachs,  the  son  of 
Arthur  Sachs,  retired  New  York 
banker,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Newsweek,  has  already  taken  charge 
of  the  property.  A  published  an¬ 
nouncement  said  he  intended  to  “asso¬ 
ciate  with  me  a  board  of  prominent 
local  people,”  and  announced  that  a 
Saturday  afternoon  edition,  making  it 
six  afternoons  and  Sunday,  would  be 
added  in  the  near  future.  A  petition 
said  all  the  409  shares  of  $100  par 
capital  stock  have  been  acquired  by 
Sachs,  with  the  approval  of  more  than 
80%  of  the  creditors.  Judge  Gore  set 
Feb.  18  for  a  decision  on  the  petition. 
The  Times  was  started  as  a  daily  in 
May,  1938. 

■ 

JOYNER.  IVEY  NAMED 

W.  M.  Ball,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
announced  Feb.  7  division  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  duties  formerly  handled 
by  the  late  Avery  Powell,  between 
C.  R.  Joyner  and  Arthur  G.  Ivey,  both 
of  whom  had  handled  the  work  for 
some  time  preceding  the  well  known 
paragrapher’s  death.  Joyner  will  write 
the  “Florida  Sunshine”  column,  and 
Ivey,  state  news  editor,  will  prepare 
the  daily  column  of  paragraphs  and  a 
column  of  editorial  short  talks  and 
other  features.  Both  will  continue 
their  former  duties. 


the  printing  trade,  not  only  through 
his  own  work,  but  for  his  association 
with  his  father  who  was  in  turn  press¬ 
man,  plant  superintendent  and  part¬ 
ner  in  a  firm  of  printers  serving  the 
outdoor  advertising  field.  From  early 
boyhood,  Mr.  Dressel  spent  much  time 
in  his  father’s  plant,  learning  all  de¬ 
tails  of  press  operation. 


Cassel  Rejoins 
Brooklyn  Eagle 

John  H.  Cassel  this  week  rejoined 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  For  many  years  Mr.  Cassel 
was  cartoonist  for  the  Neio  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  and  after  its  merger  with 
the  World-Telegram  in  1931,  he  went 
with  the  Eagle.  He  had  been  out  of 
the  Eagle  service  for  a  little  more  than 
a  year  before  resuming  his  cartoons 
Feb.  7. 
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IF  YOU  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

iallst  Oar  Aid 

1.  Pbc<  ■  Hirta-liiat  "Situ«<ion‘' ad  in  EDITOR 
*  PUBLISHER. 

S.  Ailt  for  our  ouiployuitnl  rt|ii<rition  blank. 
With  this  fillad  out  conipititly,  wa  will 
ba  abla  to  praiant  your  qualiRcationi  in  an 
intallisant  mannar. 

3.  Thart  it  no  eharga  for  positions  obtainad. 

This  it  an  additional  tarvica  to  our  clattifiad 
advartisars. 

4.  Wa  fraquanlly  racaiva,  and  always  invita, 

raquasts  for  halp  from  nawtpapar  ownart 
and  axacutivas. 

DRAFT  a  thraa-tima  ad  now  if  you  ara  taakinf 
a  nawtpapar  connaction,  and  sand  it  to 
us  with  your  chack  or  monay-ordar  at 
raiular  ratas  shown  in  tha  ciatsifiad  rata 
tchadula.  Tha  ad  will  start  in  tha  naxt 
availabla  ittua  and  a  rasisbation  card  will 
ba  tani  you  immadiataly. 

CLASSIFIED  DEFT. 

1 700  Timas  Bldf.,  Timas  Squara,  N.  y.  C, 


More  Business 
Through  Better  Production 

“That  living  room  suite  is  a 
gem.  You  can  never  describe 
it,”  enthuses  the  alert  space 
salesman.  “What  you  need  is 
a  good  photograph  and  plenty 
of  space  to  display  it.” 

Remarkable,  indeed,  how  his 
confidence  for  creative  selling 
has  increased  with  better  me¬ 
chanical  production,  one  factor 
of  which  has  been  a  change  to 
Certified  Mats. 

For  deptndabit  stereotyping,  rely  ore 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CDRPORAIIDM 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  T.  S.  mVIN  maybe  before  you  buy  that  boat  you  oe  of- 

- ought  to  equip  yourself  with  a  copy  general  public  at  10c , 

Make  It  Pay!  "Manufacturing  T.  N.  T.  or  Making  of  the  New  York  Sun’s  “Boating  coming  under  the  hesi 

NEWSPAPER  nromotion  people  were  Tacoma  News  Tribune”  is  the  full  Guide.”  The  1939  edition  is  just  out  i 

urgffrmV/Xerwori^deflnite  >»>«  <>'  1>-  3I-pa«e  bookk.  put  to-  i,  only  ,  dinto  for  112  pages  atmoir  tksliklTr^^^ 

.  ,  /•  pplhpr  nrinemallv  for  distribution  lommorl  full  rtf  •anuli/tnl  Infrttnviafirin _  iiivtil  dl  d  UHIIV.  11  lOUIkS  line  a  Dtllt 


reads,  “Everyone  reads  NEWSPAPERS 
—  Greatest  Advertising  Results  — 
Known  Paid  Circulation.”  This  is  an 
idea  worth  looking  into. 

Boating  Guide 


then  to  print,  then  to  apply  power  •  i 
printing.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
from  material  now  on  exhibit  in  tho 
Times  museum,  “History  of  the  Re- 
corded  Word.”  The  booklet  will  te 
distributed  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
to  museum  visitors  and  will  be  of- 


contribution  to  the  efficiency  and  ef-  •  a  a  a.u  -  i  .  •  ,  .  ,  , 

fectiveness  of  advertising  by  H.  W.  visitors  to  the  papers  plant  rules,  charts  and  lights,  tide  tables. 

Hailey,  director  of  business  promo-  ^  simple,  inexpensive  job,  well  bet  flags  and  their  use  weather  tables 

tion  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  a'ld  code  signals,  what  to  wear  and 

speaking  before  the  New  York  News-  '"a^mg  friends  for  the  News  Tribune  what  the  .stars  are  saying  Bigger 

paper  Promotion  Group.  Feb.  8.  °"*y  visitors  to  the  plant  than  ever,  this  year  s  guide  looks  like 

‘-n,,,-  r.Viall*.r.c.P  fnr  ic-  what  among  advertisers  and  advertising  a  better  promotion  than  ever,  too— 

can  we  do  "mairad^^^^^^^^^  agencies  to  whom  it  is  also  (and  a  and  one  ofthoseswell“self-liquidat- 

more  profitably?”  Mr.  Hailev  said.  “If  smart  idea  this  is.  too)  sent.  ing  kind  that  do  a  good  job  for  the 

advertising  as  we  know  it  is  to  con-  ^  i  'fYif  P‘'>P^*’  P^y  themselves  while 

tinue,  it  must  continue  to  grow.  And  Stuart  Welch  of  the  paper  s  editona  doing  it. 

^  ..  X  u”  _ _ staff.  Because  Mr.  Welch  has  written 


gether  principally  for  distribution  jammed  full  of  nautical  information — 


jaiiiiiicci  luia  v/i  JiciuLicai  _  j  a  __ 

rules,  charts  and  lights,  tide  tables.  ®  promo  ion,  one 


1  uiidi  la  diiu  liuiiia,  iiuc:  iduico«  .1  1  j  a1  fn. 

flags  and  their  use,  weather  tables  serves  e  rea  er  an  e  Times 
. _ j  well. 


Reader  Preferences 

JIMMIE  SKINNER,  JR.,  pr,™.;; 

manager  of  the  Corpus  Chr  : 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times,  sends  us  a  ps; 


if  it  is  to  grow,  it  must  become  more  unaffected  style  the 

proficient,  more  productive,  more  but  always  fascinating  story  of 


profitable,  year  by  year. 

"Candling”  Copy 

“Our  business  is  to  sell  newspapers 
to  the  public,  and  then  to  sell  the  ad¬ 


it  among  advertisers  and  advertising  a  better  promotion  than  ever,  too—  JIMMIE  SKINNER,  JR.,  pidnir  n  - 
agencies  to  whom  it  is  also  (and  a  and  one  of  those  swell  “self-liquidat-  manager  of  the  Corpus  Chr  : 
smart  idea  this  is.  too)  sent.  ing”  kind  that  do  a  good  job  for  the  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  sends  us  a  ps;i 

Credit  for  that,  we  should  say,  goes  paper  and  pay  for  themselves  while  ftom  his  paper  reporting  a  re;d-i 

Stuart  Welch  of  the  paper's  editorial  doing  it.  preference  survey  made  in  Con d 

afl.  Because  Mr.  Welch  has  written  Christi  last  year  by  an  indtpcrd  i 

;re  in  simple,  unaffected  style  the  ShreveDOrtl  auditors.  This  survey,  siir.Ld 

mple  but  always  fascinating  story  of  ^  .  fo  reported  here  several 

3W  the  news  is  gathered  and  pub-  HOW  ARE  THINGS  down  in  Shreve-  ago  as  having  been  made  in  Fn.r  : 


how  the  news  is  gathered  and  pub¬ 
lished  and  placed  in  the  reader’s 
hands.  The  story  is  broken  up  into 


Watch  Shreveport!  auuuors  mis  survey 

^  to  one  reported  here  several  wo- 

HOW  ARE  THINGS  down  in  Shreve-  ago  as  having  been  made  in  Fiv.r 
port?  Swell!  says  the  Shreveport  fort,  Ky..  asked  two  questions-wk 
(La.)  pmes.  Why?  Because  drilling  types  of  advertising  most  inflii,: 


15  phases,  each  held  to  a  single  page  activities  in  the  Shreveport  territory  your  buying?  and.  which  types 


vantages  and  services  newspapers  of-  of  copy  with  facing  page  a  picture  of  l^st  year,  affecting  some  3,000  oil  and  advertising  are  objectionable?  No 
fer  as  carriers  of  advertising  messages  the  particular  phase  of  newspaper-  8as  wells,  caused  something  like  $62,-  papers  led  in  the  “influence”  quo- 


to  the  public.  That  job  we  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  by  running  down  our  com¬ 
petitors  or  by  juggling  statistics 
around  so  that  they  make  a  good 
‘story’  for  us. 

“Every  letter  we  write,  every  ad¬ 
vertisement,  every  sales  presentation 


making  being  explained. 

The  News  Tribune  has  another  pro¬ 
motion  well  worth  mentioning.  So 
many  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
it  recently  about  the  $6,400,000  Nar¬ 
rows  Bridge  now  under  construction, 
the  paper  got  up  a  full  page  descrip- 


.should  be  candled  in  the  light  of  its  tive  bridsre  storv  well  illustrated  mailed  to  advertisers  and  a 

chances  to  produce.  This  should  be  -p^is  is  bSing  distributed  free  to  ali 


000,000  in  cash  money  to  be  spent  with  92%.  Other  influences  wt  e 
there.  Cash  money  means  that  folks  magazines,  56%;  direct  mail.  T. 
are  buying,  and  where  folks  are  buy-  radio,  21%,;  billboards,  2%;  circu.:: 
ing  somebody’s  doing  some  selling,  none;  theatre  screen,  none.  ’The  •• 
That’s  the  story — and  the  Times  tells  jectionable’’  question  turned  the 
it  just  as  simply  in  a  simple,  illustrated  around;  theatre  screen,  917c;  cir 
but  otherwise  unadorned  folder  now  lars,  86%;  billboards,  507c;  rai 
being  mailed  to  advertisers  and  agen-  3971;  direct  mail,  23%;  magaz: 


lars,  86%;  billboards,  50%;  raci 
3971;  direct  mail,  23%;  magaz:  ^ 
2%;  newspapers,  none. 


Recorded  Word 

AN  INTERESTING  and  informative 
32-page  booklet  comes  from  the 


NUSSBAUM  ELECTED 

Max  Nussbaum,  Moultrie  Ohser 


WITH  such  a  good  start  in  Tacoma.  York  Times,  “The  Story  of  the  was  elected  president  of  the  Gecr.i 

let’s  stay  out  West  a  while.  The  Recorded  Word.”  It  tells  briefly  the  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  M.;n 


story  of  printing,  covering  the  5,000 


recently. 


our  yardstick:  ^es  this  message  con-  i„qujrers,  to  schools  and  civic  groups.  ■ 

tribute  to  the  efficiency  and  effective-  ^  Recorded  Word 

ness  of  advertising?  Does  it  bring  INTERESTING  and  informative  NUSSBAUM  ELECTED 

sorne  applicable  know  edge  o  an  a  -  Stuff  32-page  booklet  comes  from  the  Max  Nussbaum,  Moultrie  Ob 

aDDropriation  more  ^profitably^  WI™  such  a  good  start  in  Tacoma,  York  Times,  “The  Story  of  the  was  elected  president  of  the  G 

"^^Tn  most  casS  we^^^^^^^^^^  let’s  stay  out  West  a  while.  The  Recorded  Word.”  It  tells  briefly  the  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 

lion  to  determine  iust  what  is  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  story  of  printing,  covermg  the  5,000  agers  Assn,  recently,  succi 
most  profitable  method  or  medium  for  C^ironicle  have  a  snappy  idea  in  y^^rs  since  man  first  learned  to  write,  Harry  J.  Cannon,  Augwsta  Chr 

any  given  case.  But  we  can  supply  tb®  cartoon  postcards  they  are  mailing  - 

data,  research  and  sound  thinking  that  currently.  A  cartoon  message  is 
will  help  the  advertiser  make  up  his  printed  on  government  postal  cards 
own  mind  in  the  light  of  what  he  calling  the  attention  of  advertisers  to 

knows  about  his  intimate  plans  and  the  sizeable  trade  Spokane  enjoys  A  DpAT  ADT 

problems.  Irom  outside  the  city.  “  n.jn  1 

“And  the  data  we  compile,  the  ideas  The  cartoons  are  built  around  the  “D  L'  L* L'  L'  T  TDD  A 


problems. 

“And  the  data  we  compile,  the  ideas 


we  present,  whatever  fields  they  cover,  idea  of  having  one  character  tell  an- 
ehould  all  stand  up  under  this  .sharp  other  the  Spokane  trade  story  at  some 
question:  is  it  a  worthwhile  contribu-  ridiculously  inappropriate  moment — to 
tion  to  the  knowledge  and  the  thinking  the  workman  emerging  from  a  man- 
that  will  make  for  more  profitable  hole,  to  the  fireman  in  the  midst  of  a 


A  REAL  ART 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


advertising?”  rescue,  the  newlywed  husband  to  his 

still  blushing  bride.  The  idea  has 
Veit  Convention  Chairman  been  used  by  others,  but  it’s  still  good 

IVAN  VEIT,  promotion  manager.  New  ^  laugh. 

York  Times,  has  been  named  chair-  Several  West  Coast  newspapers  have 
man  of  the  convention  committee  of  taken  up  an  idea  started  by  West- 

_ the  National  Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre- 

Newspaper  Pro-  sentatives — using  an  extra  stencil  on 
motion  Associa-  postal  meter  machines  so  that  an  ad- 
tion,  Ken  Mason  vertising  message  is  stamped  on  the 
of  the  New  York  mail  at  the  same  time  it  is  precan - 
Sun ,  president,  celled.  The  message  they  are  using 
announced  this 

week.  The  con-  I  ||  r  i  general  business  -  iga’s  I 

vention  will  be  —  | : — t — i- - — KH — r 

held  April  25-28  i  ' 

at  the  Waldorf-  >  neeD^  j  ;  J 

Astoria,  New  .90  A 

\r  I  fin.*  J  t  CHART  POR  i — r'^'l 

I  I  1939  U  P 

vances  the  open-  V  ,„ope  -.hope  -•)  \  Wjn  M 

Ivan  Veit  ing  of  the  con-  80  ^ 

vention  from  '  j  1 

April  23.  previously  announced,  in  i  j 

order  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  opening  „  I  V  I  f!! 

of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  April  — ] — t — 

WE’VE  PROBABLY  been  reading  too  ,  ini 

much  about  the  Dies  Committee  j  i  .  II 

Because  this  week,  when  we  found  a  f — p — i  t  j  A — ^ ^ 

booklet  on  our  desk  with  the  title,  _ Till  .L _ m  ^ 

“Manufacturing  T.  N.  T.,”  we  were  „  .  , 

almost  afraid  to  pick  it  up.  Until  we  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

discovered  that  this  is  just  an  explosive  .. 

way  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ncirs  Trib-  ’4^.000-3  o«t  of  4-w..kday* 
une  has  of  talking  about  itself.  105,000  each  Sunday 


_  R  I  GENERAL  BUSINESS  "  1938 

Guess  we'll  wEED'k  j  i 

PQ  A  taller  business  )l 

- CHART  FOR  I  ir  V 

I  1  1939  '!  -.'f  \  \/\  I 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

144,000—3  oaf  of  4— wookdayt 

105,000  each  Sunday 


Some  4.5  years  ago  I  started  a  hobby  of 
eollectiiig  everything  I  could  find  in  print  about 
artists,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  I  began 
to  mount  on  folios  13x18.  Today  I  have  100,000 
pages  of  such  mountings,  representing  5,000 
artists  and  sculptors  from  Edwin  A.  Abbey  to 
Ignacio  Zuloaga.  The  companionship  of  this 
hobby  has  kept  me  in  health  and  happiness, 
but  at  76,  I  am  obliged  to  find  other  willing 
hands  to  take  it  over. 

The  late  Zona  Gale  after  visiting  the  studio 
told  me  that  so  far  as  she  knew  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  in  existence. 

I  am  looking  for  some  art-minded  young 
man  or  w^oman  who  might  acquire  this  Art 
Reference  Library  and  carry  on.  Or  perhaps 
some  one  who  would  be  pleased  to  become  its 
donor  to  the  New  York  or  some  other  Library 
or  Art  School. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  meet  such  a  party  at 
my  studio  or  give  further  information  by 
correspondence . 

J.  R.  Kathrens 
Sunshine  Studio 
West  Milton,  Ohio. 
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Uewsmen  Clear  Up 
Mystery  Over 
ftrmy  Plane  Crash 

Digging  on  Routine  Story 
Solves  Presence  of 
Frenchman  on  Bomber 

How  patient  dinning  on  what  might 
;herwise  have  been  merely  a  routine 
.;ory  turned  up  a  mystery  angle 
ihich  led  to  congressional  questioning 
jd  even  had  some  reverberations 
jcross  the  seas  was  described  this 
reek  by  Carl  F.  White,  managing 
{ditor,  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Et’eninp 
Outlook. 

The  story  was  the  crash,  two  weeks 
40,  of  the  new  Army  bomber  being 
(Sted  by  the  Northrop  division  of  the 
Oouglas  Aircraft  Co.,  in  which  the 
test  pilot  was  killed,  and  a  repre- 
:entative  of  the  French  government, 
iding  as  an  observer,  was  injured. 
Newsmen  Cleared  Up  Mystery 
The  mystery  concerned  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Frenchman  in  a  plane 
roilt  for  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  the 
efforts  of  Douglas  officials  to  conceal 
his  identity.  To  R.  A.  Fahlstedt,  city 
editor  and  Bob  Miller  photographer- 
nrporter  White  credits  the  solution. 
First  word  of  the  crash  to  reach  the 
Outlook  was  a  wire  service  bulletin. 
Fahlstedt  called  the  Douglas  factory, 
but  could  get  no  details,  although  the 
impany  agreed  to  supply  a  picture 
:  John  Cable,  the  pilot,  who  died. 
Later,  after  the  AP  asked  the  Outlook 
a  cover  the  story,  they  obtained  a 
^atement  from  the  aircraft  company 
identifying  the  second  man  as  “Smith- 
a  (first  name  unknown),  an  employe 
lithe  El  Segundo  division.” 

Meanwhile  the  U.P.  apparently 
::om  information  obtained  at  the  scene 
■  the  crash,  was  referring  to  the  other 
aan  as  Chemidlin,  connected  with  the 
French  air  ministry. 

Questioned  on  this  point,  Douglas 
5cials  stuck  to  their  guns  and  in- 
■ted  the  man’s  name  was  Smithin. 
Fihlstedt  then  called  the  Inglewood 
■ispital  and  learned  the  man  had  been 
I'.tered  there  as  ‘‘Chemidlin.  care  of 
>  Douglas  Co.,”  but  that  he  was 
;«ing  transferred  to  the  Santa  Monica 
"tspital.  He  immediately  dispatched 
Filler  there  to  get  a  photograph  on 
tis  arrival,  and  again  called  the  Doug- 
■«  plant,  where  it  was  still  insisted 
man  was  Smithin,  and  they  had 
■‘ver  heard  of  Chemicllin. 

Miller  reached  the  hospital  as  the 
liuent  was  being  brought  in,  but 
"■ffd  get  no  pictures  because  he  kept 
^  face  covered.  He  talked  with  a 
roken  accent,  however,  which  in- 
-cated  his  French  nationality.  On 


,  19  3  9 

the  heels  of  his  arrival,  a  swarm  of 
Douglas  and  Northrop  officials  swooped 
down  on  the  hospital,  issuing  orders 
that  no  statements  were  to  be  made  by 
anyone.  Turned  back  on  that  front. 
Miller  entered  the  ambulance  and 
found  the  ambulance  record,  where 
the  man  was  listed  as  “Paul  Chemid¬ 
lin,  Paris.  France.” 

With  this  information,  the  Outlook 
went  to  press,  giving  all  sides  of  the 
story,  including  the  Douglas  Co.’s 
denial  of  Chemidlin’s  identity,  and 
opening  the  mystery  angle.  The  full 
story  was  also  passed  along  to  the  AP. 

The  mystery  hadn’t  cleared  the  next 
day,  but  Fahlstedt  had  a  theory.  The 
Outlook  approach  another  man  high 
in  the  aviation  industry  who  con¬ 
firmed  the  plausibility  of  the  idea,  and 
the  follow  story  credited  “other 
sources  in  the  industrv”  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Chemidlin  might  be  a 
member  of  a  French  commission  in- 
.specting  aircraft  development  with  the 
sanction  of  the  U.  S.  government. 

On  the  third  day  the  story  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  a  Douglas  statement  which 
credited  the  mis-identification  to 
“confusion’’  following  the  crash,  and 
.stated  that  there  had  been  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  Chemidlin’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  plane. 


OmCERS  RE-ELECTED 

All  officers  of  the  Des  Moines  Rec/is- 
ier  and  Tribune  Company  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  recently,  and  W.  W.  Waymack. 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages,  was 
elected  a  vice-pre.sident  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1939:  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  and  treasurer;  John  Cowles, 
vice-president  and  assistant  treasurer; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
Harvey  Ingham,  vice-president;  W. 
W.  Waymack.  vice-president;  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  .secretary;  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
assistant  treasurer;  W.  A.  Cordingley. 
assistant  secretary;  C.  T.  Koester,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  and  Fred  A.  Little, 
general  counsel. 


N.  Y.  CLUB  NAMES  TWO 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  who  retired  as 
editor  and  publi.sher  of  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Mail  in  1924,  and  C. 
Kingsley  Woodbridge,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  council  of 
the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  were  nominated  to 
serve  as  officers  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York.  The  nominating 
committee  named  Mr.  Stoddard  as 
candidate  for  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  to 
.serve  on  an  executive  committee  of 
five  members.  Elections  will  be  held 
Feb.  2. 


Fenger-Hall  Co.  Bought 
By  George  D.  Close 

Purchase  of  Fenger-Hall  Company 
is  announced  by  George  D.  Close,  for 
13  years  an  official  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Close  succeeds  Austin  B. 
Fenger  as  president  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  representatives  firm, 
which  has  head  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“I  have  sold  all  of  my  stock  in 
Fenger-Hall  Company  to  Mr.  Close,” 
Mr.  Fenger  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  purchase  gave  him  100%  owner¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Close  stated  as  he  took  over 
control. 

Mr.  Close  was  vice-president  of 
Fenger-Hall  for  13  years,  manag¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  office.  He  re¬ 
signed  a  year  ago  to  go  with  another 
organization  as  a  Southern  California 
executive. 

The  firm  name  will  be  retained,  at 
least  for  the  present,  Mr.  Close  ad¬ 
vised.  The  company  was  established 
by  the  late  Fred  L.  Hall  as  the  Fred 
L.  Hall  Company,  later  becoming 
Payne-Hall.  Mr.  Close,  then  but  21. 
entered  the  organization  in  1925  when 
Mr.  Hall  was  associated  with  the  late 
G.  Logan  Payne,  who  later  became 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News. 
The  company  became  Fenger-Hall  in 
1931  when  Mr.  Fenger  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

No  plans  for  the  future  beyond  a 
vacation  trip  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Fenger. 


THK  TRLTII  IN  CHILDREN’S  STORIES 

I'HE  UN(:i.K  WIGGILY  STORY 

By  Howard  R.  (.ariN 

lias  remained  popular  for  more  than  2.y  y«*arH 

WHY? 

Beriiii^o  it  i.<<  uluuys  a  real  !.lory  for  rhildren  written  with  the  truth 
*>  dmplirity,  wholesome,  amusing  ami  eilueational.  Every  story  carries 
•  Worthwhile  fart  for  the  child  to  rememher  ha|ipy  in  learning  it— 
®*PPy  in  rememhering  it. 

(LIVE  YOIK  CHIU)  RE.4I)ERS  THE  BEST— 

THEY  ARE  YOl  R  .4UI  LT  READERS  TOMORROW 

If  «>|>en  in  yinir  territory,  wire  rolle<’t. 

the  BEEE  SYNDIC.ATE,  INC. 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  Manager  247  W.  4.3rd  St.,  N.  Y.  G. 


“SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  Cleveland  News  has  appointed 
Kelly-Smith  Co.  effective  Feb.  1  as 
its  national  advertising  representative. 
The  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  has  been  named 
coast  representative  for  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  the  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Register  &  Journal.  Newspaper 
Associates  are  now  representing  the 
Deadwood  (S.  D.)  Pioneer-Press, 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Times  and  the  Marys¬ 
ville  (Mo.)  Forum.  John  B.  Wood¬ 
ward  has  been  named  by  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  and  Mitchell  &  Ruddell, 
Inc.,  by  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 
South  African  Publications  repre¬ 
sented  by  Max  H.  McRae,  New  York, 
as  special  representative  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  has  been  named  by 
Johannesburg  Die  Vaderland,  and 
Capetoicn  Die  Suiderstem  daily  and 
Die  Brandwag,  a  weekly. 

■ 

NEW  FINCH  PATENT 

A  new  high  speed  multiplex  tele¬ 
communication  system  which  enables 
the  utilization  of  two  or  more  car¬ 
riers  for  simultaneous  transmission 
of  pictures,  printing  telegraphy,  or 
telegraphy  and  speech,  or  pictures  and 
speech  to  remote  points,  through  the 
use  of  simple  apparatus  which  can  be 
coupled  to  any  telephone  line  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  patent  2,145,717  issued  re¬ 
cently  to  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  former  as¬ 
sistant  chief  engineer  of  the  FCC  and 
now  president  of  the  Finch  Telecom¬ 
munications  Laboratories.  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City. 


FUnDflmEIITflL  FRCTS 

VS 

GLITTERinC  GEnERflLITIES 

1939  is  going  to  be  a  year  for  go  getters.  Go 
getters  will  have  to  go  farther  and  get  more, 
however. 

Advertising  appropriations  are  automatically 
reduced.  Sales  demands  are  expanded.  This 
means  a  more  careful  planning  of  expenditures 
— more  searching  investigation  of  markets — 
more  intensive  centralization  of  effects  in  order 
to  make  good. 

CDITOR  &  PUBIISHCR 
mARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1939 

provides  Advertising  Managers  and  Sales  Man¬ 
agers  a  carefully  revised,  uniform,  up-to-date 
pen  picture  of  more  than  1,500  markets;  a  guide 
to  careful,  intelligent  spending. 

Keep  your  copy  close  at  hand.  Consult  it  daily. 


For  additional  information  on  any  one  of  these  news¬ 
paper  markets — Write  or  phone — The  Service  Manager 
— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — 1700  Times  Building — 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  City — Phone  BRyant  9-3052. 
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N.  J.  COUNCIL  EXPANDED  AS  MOVE  TO  KILL  IT  FAILS 

DESPITE  A  BILL  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  abolish  as  a 
“needless  drain  on  state  funds,”  the  New  Jersey  Council,  which  for  the  last 
two  years  has  promoted  the  state’s  advantages,  the  council  Feb.  7  received  a 
$150,000  allotment  to  continue  its  work  in  1939-40  fiscal  year,  from  the  joint 
legislative  appropriations  committee.  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  made  no 
provisions  for  the  state’s  advertising  agency  in  his  executive  budget,  but  the 
appropriation  was  recommended  after  Rufus  C.  Maddux,  executive  director 
of  the  council,  cited  its  accomplishments.  Statistics  showing  that  the  council 
has  attracted  hundreds  of  new  industries  to  the  state,  increased  New  Jersey’s 
popularity  with  vacationists  and  boomed  the  state’s  farm  products,  were  pre¬ 
sented.  Started  two  years  ago  with  an  $150,000  appropriation  the  council 
finished  the  first  year  with  a  $60,000  balance  and  received  an  additional  $100,000 
for  the  1938  Legislature  for  the  current  year. 

TOLEDO  TIMES  DROPS  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

ESTABLISHING  what  is  believed  to  be  a  precedent  for  Ohio  newspapers, 
the  Toledo  Morning  Times  last  week  discontinued  its  editorial  page.  One 
editorial,  headed  “Today’s  Editorial;”  two  letters  to  the  editor  and  a  small 
local  editorial  feature  called  “Intercepted  Note”  appeared  in  column  one  of 
the  first  page  of  the  second  section.  Syndicated  columns  were  shifted  to 
page  five,  a  news  page,  and  to  the  theatre  page.  In  a  further  effort  at  conden¬ 
sation  the  Times  recently  dropped  several  comics  and  transferred  the  radio 
programs  to  the  first  comic  page. 


ASNE  Emphasizes 
Profession  in 
Washington  Meet 

Off-the-Record  Session 
with  FDR,  Shop  Talks 
Scheduled  April  20-22 

Informal  shop  talks  and  round  table 
discussions,  affording  the  exchange  of 
ideas  that  is  possible  only  when  edi¬ 
tors  meet  in  person,  and  fewer  for¬ 
mal  addresses,  will  mark  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  20-22.  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
managing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star, 
program  chairman,  has  announced. 
Working  with  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  Grove  Patterson,  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  David  Lawrence, 
editor,  United  States  News,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist. 

Formalities  incident  to  the  opening 
of  the  meeting,  the  afternoon  of  April 
20,  will  be  brief,  the  session  to  be 
devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the 
editorial  page.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
nation’s  leading  editors  will  conduct 
a  round  table  debate  after  which,  Mr. 
Roberts  said,  “the  entire  Society  will 
be  asked  to  chip  in  and  shoot  ques¬ 
tions  at  them.” 

Pretidcntial  Interview  April  20 

In  the  evening  the  Society  will  call 
on  President  Roosevelt  for  its  annual 
off-the-record  White  House  session 
with  the  President.  Mr.  Roberts 
pointed  out  that  it  is  necessary  again 
this  year  to  reiterate  that  attendance 
at  this  interview  is  limited  to  members 
in  good  standing  and  that  no  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  can  be  made. 

At  the  breakfast  session  April  21 
five-minute  shop  talks  on  practical 
questions  will  be  given  by  selected 
members.  Subjects  to  be  covered, 
Mr.  Roberts  said,  will  include  pic¬ 
tures,  promotion,  the  trend  from  news 
to  features  and  other  topics  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  managing  editors. 
Tentative  plans  are  to  have  this  ses¬ 
sion  closed. 

Discussion  will  be  on  the  state  of 
newspapers,  with  a  short  paper  by  an 
eminent  editor  followed  by  expressions 
of  opinion  from  the  floor.  Ample  time 
will  be  allowed  at  this  session  for  the 
election  and  for  consideration  of  re¬ 
solutions  which  have  sometimes  been 
crowded  into  the  last  hours  of  the 
convention. 

An  off-the-record  luncheon  will  be 
held  April  21  in  the  Press  Club.  “Self- 
criticism  with  hair  down,”  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  will  enliven  the  April  21 
afternoon  meeting,  which  also  will  be 
closed.  Labor  relations,  the  charge  of 
“counting  room  control”  of  policy,  and 
bias  in  handling  of  political  news  will 
come  up  for  discussion. 

The  formal  banquet,  once  an  annual 
feature  but  in  recent  years  supplanted 
by  luncheon,  will  be  reviv^.  Mr. 
Lawrence  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
banquet  program.  The  breakfast  and 
banquet  April  21  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Willard;  all  other  meetings  will 
be  at  the  Press  Club. 


San  Diego's  Population 
Is  227,290 

Through  a  typographical  error,  the 
population  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was 
shown  on  page  18  of  the  1939  Year 
Book  as  47,999.  The  correct  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1930  Census,  was  147,- 
999.  According  to  local  postal  esti¬ 
mates,  the  city’s  population,  as  of  July 
1, 1938,  was  227,290. 


Reporter  Writes  Own 
Story  on  His  Jailing 

In  a  page  one  by-line  article  in  the 
Louisville  Times,  Feb.  3,  Jack  Thomp¬ 
son,  reporter,  wrote  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  being  sentenced  by  one 
of  his  closest  friends.  Judge  Brachey, 
to  serve  nine  days  and  pay  a  $19  fine 
as  a  drinking  driver. 

“The  irony  of  the  thing  was  that  1 
have  reported  for  the  Times  the  names, 
addresses  and  circumstances  of  up¬ 
ward  of  1,000  cases  just  like  mine,” 
Thompson  wrote  in  a  story  played 
across  four  columns  and  carrying  a 
two-column  cut  showing  him  with  the 
judge  whose  court  he  has  covered  for 
six  years.  “So  I  couldn’t  say  I  hadn’t 
had  it  burned  into  my  mind  what 
often  happens  to  drivers  mixing  gas 
and  alcohol.  I  could  have  put  up  a 
strong  defense — lie  under  oath — but  I 
would  have  lost  my  self-respect. 

“So  I  am  going  to  jail.  I  had  it 
coming  to  me  and  I  got  it.  I’m  in 
jail  every  day  professionally.  Now 
I’m  going  in  there  to  be  punished  be¬ 
cause  I  was  arrested  Saturday  night 
when  I  shouldn’t  have  been  driving.  I 
know  Jailer  Connors  well  and  I  don’t 
want  him  to  show  me  any  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  he  does  any  other 
prisoner  while  I’m  paying  my  debt  to 
society  on  the  installment  sentence 
plan. 

“And  when  I  have  paid  my  fine 
and  served  out  my  nine  days  I’ll  still 
be  watching  the  cheats  who  perjure 
themselves  to  freedom.  If  they  want 
that  on  their  conscience,  that’s  their 
affair.  It’s  odd,  isn’t  it,  that  by  being 
honest  and  upright  you  can  go  to  jail.” 
Thompson  has  been  a  Times  reporter 
for  15  years. 


ROYAL  TOUR  TRAIN 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  9 — A  pilot 
train  to  accommodate  newspapermen 
and  women  and  press  photographers 
will  run  ahead  of  the  royal  train 
which  will  carry  King  George  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  their  trip  across 
Canada.  Prime  Minister  King  an¬ 
nounced  today.  “Special  provision,” 
he  said,  “will,  of  course,  be  given 
Canadian  journalists  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  arrangements  will  also  be 
made  to  care  for  newspapermen  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  and  from  the 
U.  S.  As  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
provide  for  more  than  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  applications  in  order  to  receive 
consideration  should  reach  Ottawa  as 
soon  as  possible.” 


IS  5-DAY  PAPER  A  DAILY? 


TRANSRADIO  CHANGES 

Joseph  Applegate  and  Bernard 
Brown,  formerly  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  have  joined  the  New  York  staff 
of  Transradio  Press  Ser\  ice.  Robert 
Weir,  former  Detroit,  Rochester 
Washington  and  Buffalo  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  joined  Transradio  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  John  Reddy,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  in  New  York.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  Quisenberry  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  promotion  department. 
Andrew  Lang,  New  York  bureau  chief 
of  Transradio,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  sports  manager. 

DROPS  PERIURY  CHARGE 

A  charge  of  perjury  against  S.  L 
Goodman,  former  publisher  of  the 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily  ^eu)^ 
Journal,  brought  by  E.  W.  Carmack, 
also  a  former  publisher  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  was  dropped  when  the  daily 
was  acquired  by  Andrew  L.  Todd,  Sr, 
Jan.  25.  In  the  Feb.  4  issue  of  Ediioj 
&  Publisher  it  was  erroneously  stated 
that  Mr.  Goodman  was  still  out  on 
bail  on  the  Carmack  charge. 

BREWERS  CAMPAIGN 


Because  no  California  court  de¬ 
cisions  are  on  file  “that  a  newspaper 
published  five  days  a  week  is  a  daily 
newspaper,”  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  probably  will  lose  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  contract  for  official  advertising 
which  it  has  held  since  1936.  The 
city  council,  when  the  question  of 
whether  the  Independent  as  a  five-day 
newspaper  was  a  “daily  newspaper”  or 
not,  referred  the  question  to  City 
Attorney  Thomas  Quinn.  The  news¬ 
paper  went  on  a  five-day  basis  two 
months  ago.  As  a  result  of  Quinn’s 
opinion  that  a  six-day  newspaper  was 
a  “daily  newspaper”  the  council 
adopted  a  resolution  to  make  the 
Stockton  Daily  Evening  Record,  which 
submitted  a  lower  bid,  the  official 
paper  of  the  City  of  Stockton.  The 
resolution  was  to  be  passed  upon 
finally  within  two  weeks. 

E.  F.  GARDINER  RESIGNS 

E.  Frank  Gardiner,  advertising 
manager.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Chicago,  resigned  effective  Feb.  1.  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  been  in  public  utility 
advertising  work  for  18  years  and  had 
served  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  AFA  affiliate.  He  was  a 
AFA  director  and  chairman  of  the 
advertising  exchange  committee  of  the 
association. 

N.  Y.  STATE 'meetings 

The  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Ten 
Eyck  hotel,  Albany,  Feb.  13,  following 
the  meeting  the  same  day  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Editors  there. 


<^s*oclaieJ. 

TELEMATS 

tLc  tajtcjt 

in  tLc 

WORLD 


ate 


The  United  Brewers  Industrial 
Foundation  will  release  a  campaign, 
dramatizing  the  economic  value  of 
the  brewing  industry,  in  about  2,500 
newspapers  of  small  cities  and  towns 
and  in  three  national  magazines 
through  Newell-Emmett  Company, 
Inc. 

RAE  TO  SPEAK 

Ame  Rae,  newly-elected  secretary. 
National  Editorial  Association,  wi 
speak  at  the  12th  annual  session  of  the 
(jeorgia  Press  Institute  at  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Feb.  22-25. 


20.000 

HAVE  REQUESTED 
OFFSET  SIMPLIFIED 

Get  Your  Copy  Today 
No  Cost — No  Obligation 

Webendorfer-Wills  Co.,  InC' 

‘‘Biiilitin,?  PrpswH  for  Over  Thirl.v  Years" 
.Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  I'.  S.  X. 


Scott 

Newspaper 

Presses 

The  utmost  in 
Dependability 

Units 

Folders 

Paper  Feed* 

Fastest,  Safest 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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Briton  Amazed 
By  Qualities  of 
U.  S.  Press 

Speed,  Fierce  Energy  and 
Accuracy  Impressed 
Dickson  of  Allied  Papers 
By  HAROLD  DICKSON 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  im- 
1  ;:essions  of  American  journalism  fol- 
wine  mv  recent  brief  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Speed, 
fierce  energy 
and  accuracy — 
these  were  the 
three  qualities 
which  were  im¬ 
pressed  most  up¬ 
on  my  mind  dxir- 
ing  my  tour  of 
American  news¬ 
paper  ofiices. 

I  was  sent  to 
America  by  Lord 
Kemsley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Al- 
jed  Newspapers,  to  study  American 
jfe  at  first-hand  and  particularly 
.American  newspapers.  My  acquain- 
ana  with  the  American  press  actu- 
lily  commenced  on  board  the  “Bri- 
aanic"  entering  New  York.  I  was 
:.:erviewed  by  Skipper  Williams, 
pirine  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
lien  in  Manhattan  itself  I  visited 
:jactically  all  your  important  New 
!ork  newspapers. 

Wt  Got  It  Down  to  Fine  Art 
You  have  news-getting  down  to  a 
i*  art— there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
liiile  naturally  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ide  that  your  newspapers  are  su- 
;erior  to  our  own  I  must  say  I  take 
nhat  off  to  them.  Your  all-round 
ddency  is,  frankly,  wonderful. 

I  noticed  that  you  make  a  point  of 
wring  for  everybody  from  shop- 
pis  to  millionaires.  Some  of  our 
pipers  in  Britain  do  not  do  that. 
1-re  is  a  tendency  in  certain  quar¬ 
ry  to  glorify  either  the  well-to-do 
die  exclusion  of  the  poorer  classes 

■  'ice  versa. 

I  had  the  greatest  admiration  for 

-  feature  writers.  Certain  news- 
■^rs  in  Britain  could,  with  advan- 

copy  their  example. 

I  must  confess  that  I  came  expecting 
'  sensationalism  'about  which  I 
heard  so  much  in  the  American 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 

-  leading  American  newspaper  are 

■  tonservative  as  the  Sunday  Times 
Britain. 

I  also  visited  papers  in  Montreal, 
“"a.  Toronto,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
In  all  these  there  was  an 
-singly  high  level  of  competence. 
1  like  your  switchboard  operators, 
^ost  think  if  I’d  asked  them  for 
'  ®oon  they  would’ve  got  it  for  me. 
r«  certainly  ahead  in  this  de- 
"^ent  An  unusual  spectacle  to 
^  was  the  sight  of  girls  contin- 
ringing  up  clients  on  the  tele- 
^  and  soliciting  small  ads.  It 
‘ed  enterprise. 

You’re  in  a  lucky  position  too.  In 
•>ca  the  papers  get  the  political 
Before  the  government;  in  Brit- 
father  naturally,  it’s  the  other 
around. 

Confidencei  Respected 


themselves.  Not  a  line  regarding 
them  appeared  in  print.  So  much  for 
the  alleged  American  press  tradition  of 
violating  confidences. 

British  and  French  newspapers  have 
both  sterling  qualities  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  has  undeniably  a  charm  of 
its  own.  I  consider  no  British  news¬ 
paper  man’s  education  is  complete 
until  he  has  made  a  full  inspection  of 
your  press. 


B.  F.  Shaw 


Inc. 


edt 
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B.  F.  Shaw,  Illinois 
Editor,  Knew 
Lincoln  Well 

The  late  Benjamin  F.  Shaw,  who, 
from  1851  to  his  death  in  1909  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Telegraph, 
was  well  ac- 
quainted  with 
Abraham  L  i  n  - 
coin.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  one  of  the 
twelve  Illinois 
newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  who  met  at 
Decatur,  Ill.,  in 
February,  1856 
and  started  the 
movement  that 
culminated  in  a 
June  meeting  at 
B  loomington , 
Ill.,  that  year  and  organized  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Illinois.  The  Deca¬ 
tur  meeting  was  composed  of  editors 
who  opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  was  attended  by  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
were  in  conference  in  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  meeting,  where  Mr.  Shaw  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  it  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  first  state  Republican  ticket  was 
nominated  and  the  party  in  Illinois 
actually  launched. 

At  one  time,  1868,  B.  F.  Shaw  was 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  regarded  as 
Nestor  of  Illinois  journalists. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  has  been  followed  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  his  family.  His 
son,  the  late  Eustace  E.  Shaw,  was  in 
active  charge  of  the  newspaper  until 
his  early  death  in  1902,  at  which  time 
he  was  managing  editor  and  business 
manager.  The  widow  of  Eustace  E. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw,  is  now 
publisher  and  in  active  charge  of  the 
newspaper  with  CJeorge  B.  Shaw,  a 
grandson  of  the  founder,  who  has  been 
its  editor  29  years,  and  Benjamin  T. 
and  Robert  E.  Shaw,  also  grandsons, 
in  executive  positions  in  the  business. 

One  of  the  interesting  recollections 
of  Editor  Shaw  the  first,  was  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  for  his  paper. 


Keats  Speed  Boss  of 
N.  Y.  Sun  News  Rooms 

continued  from  page 


tain  constantly.  They’ve  been  abroad 
together  several  times.  Mr.  Speed, 
being  a  great  sitter,  used  to  like  to 
sit  interminably  at  Paris’s  Cafe  de  La 
Paix.  He  now  goes  to  Atlantic  City 
for  springtime  weekends.  He  spent 
his  last  two  summer  vacations  at  Nan¬ 
tucket,  where  a  Kentucky  colony 
gathers.  He  has  never  been  further 
west  than  St.  Louis  and  has  up  to  now, 
successfully  resisted  all  of  Mrs.  Speed’s 
efforts  to  get  him  to  take  a  holiday  in 
California  or  Hawaii,  via  the  Canal. 

A  man  of  few  confidantes,  Mr.  Speed 
generally  prefers  the  company  of 
young  people  to  those  of  his  own  age. 
His  close  friends  are  friends  of  years 
standing.  The  late  O.  O.  McIntyre  had 
great  affection  for  him,  and  it  was 
mutual.  His  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  in  his  employ  extends  to  their 
personal  problems.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  unpublicized  generosities  and 
has,  I  suppose,  made  personal  loans  to 


scores  and  scores  of  rep)orters.  I  doubt 
if  more  than  half  these  loans  have 
been  repaid  and  they  go  back.  I 
imagine,  to  his  early  years  in  New 
York,  to  Jack’s,  to  the  Metro  pole  and 
to  the  Broadway  of  Armstrong  & 
Mizner. 

In  the  town  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
during  my  cross-America  wanderings 
in  the  spring  of  1936,  a  newspaperman 
said  to  me:  “How’s  Keats  Speed?  .  .  . 
There’s  a  fellow  I’ve  always  wanted 
to  work  for.’’  A  copyreader  in  Salt 
Lake  City  asked  of  him,  as  did  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Denver,  a  publisher-editor 
in  Tucson,  and  a  woman  publisher- 
proprietor  in  Boise. 

Although  little  has  been  known  of 
his  i>ersonal  story,  the  name  of  Keats 
Speed,  the  Man  in  the  Corner,  has 
come  to  be  one  that  stands  for  those 
qualities  that  newspapermen  always 
look  for,  and  so  seldom  find,  in  their 
executives. 


politics.  Hasn’t  played  golf  in  years 
and  never  particularly  cared  for  it. 
He  once  had  consuming  love  for  the 
theater;  this  has  virtually  disappeared. 
He  never  goes  to  church,  detests  public 
speaking  (and  public  dinners),  likes 
to  sit  home  evenings  in  his  brocaded 
advice'to  distinguished  visitors  with  close  friends. 

America  would  be  “Speak  freely  to  ««  hkes  his  Bourbon  and  his  rye  and 

always  has  his  before-dinner  toddy, 
which  is  served  in  a  silver  cup.  He 
is  often  in  bed  at  10  p.m. 

Hat  Few  Confidantes 
He  and  Mrs.  Speed  have  lived  on 
Park  Avenue  for  years.  They  enter- 


pfess  boys.  If  you’re  straight  with 
'  they’ll  be  the  same  to  you.”  As 
*tiinple  take  the  case  of  Anthony 
In  a  speech  to  the  National 
■  Club  he  made  certain  statements 
• '  he  asked  the  boys  to  keep  to 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


THE  brilliant  English  writer,  Norman 

Douglas,  once  said  that  a  good  way 
to  prevent  war  would  be  to  shoot 
every  newspaper  editor  in  Europe. 
One  of  Mr.  Douglas’  compatriots,  Sis¬ 
ley  Huddleston,  is  probably  somewhat 
of  the  same  mind,  if  his  autobiography, 
“In  My  Times”  (Dutton  $3)  is  any 
criterion.  And  he  would  probably 
include  most  American  newspaper 
editors  and  the  almost  complete  roster 
of  foreign  correspondents. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  “In  My  Times” 
is  a  violent  or  even  an  angry  book. 
The  author  is  too  calm,  too  much  the 
philosopher  for  that.  But  it  is  a  crit¬ 
ical  book,  thoughtfully  conceived, 
carefully  written  and,  whether  you 
agree  with  its  writer  or  not,  devastat¬ 
ing  in  its  conclusions  and  implications. 
Certainly  the  press  of  the  world  is 
never  immune  from  criticism  but 
whether  it  merits  the  severity  with 
which  Mr.  Huddleston  views  it,  is  a 
question  for  each  individual  to  decide 
for  himself. 

Blames  Press  for  Unrest 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  most  definitely  ?iot  “another 
newspaper  autobiography.”  It  lacks 
those  colorful  but  slightly  irritating, 
meaningless  details  that  clutter  up  the 
average  newspaperman’s  salute  to  his 
own  past.  Seekers  of  sensation  and 
those  who  have  the  idea  that  a  foreign 
correspondent’s  life  is  one  long  round 
of  glamor  are  going  to  be  disappointed. 
Yet  Mr.  Huddleston  saw  great  and 
stirring  events.  He  was  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  on  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
tinental  Daily  Mail  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  put  out  under  the  most 
trying  and  discouraging  conditions. 
Later  he  was  on  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  the  London  Times,  and  the 
Observer.  He  corresponded  also  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  not  to  mention  other 
publications.  He  saw  post-war  Europe 
close  up. 

The  part  that  the  press  has  played 
in  the  last  20  unhappy  years  and  the 
part  the  press  is  playing  today  seems 
to  Mr.  Huddleston  to  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  current  unrest  and 
misunderstanding.  In  speaking  of  his 
experiences  in  dleneva  where  he  did 
a  great  deal  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hud¬ 
dleston  says:  “All  I  believed  in — 
hoped  for — had  been  destroyed.  In¬ 
ternational  decency  was  dead,  diplo¬ 
matic  reason  was  blown  skyhigh,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  was  befouled  by  hatred, 
the  League  lobbies  were  swarming 
with  poisonous  propagandists,  the 
Press  (especially  the  old  Liberal 
Press)  of  the  ‘Democratic’  countries 
was  daily  breathing  vituperation,  sys¬ 
tematically  circulating  lies,  hysterical¬ 
ly  producing  the  war  psychosis.  .  . 

Recent  Aspects  Alarm  Him 

He  speaks,  too,  of  the  untrue  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  popular  press  “which 
aims  at  selling  two  or  three  million 
copies  daily,”  and  which  in  order  to 
do  so  must  deliberately  place  itself 
on  the  level  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  lowest  intelligences.  And  it  is 
Mr.  Huddleston's  idea  that  British  and 
American  foreign  journalism  is  not 
of  high  calibre  “largely  because  the 
very  position  of  the  correspondent  has 
not  been  adequately  realized,  and  no 
serious  effort  has  been  made  to  recruit 
the  best  type  of  man.” 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  author 
thinks  sneeringly  of  the  profession  he 
followed  for  so  many  years,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  it  is  only  the 
more  recent  aspects  of  journalism  that 
alarm  and  distress  him.  He  speaks, 
for  instance,  with  particular  fondness 
about  his  chief,  Alfred  Spender,  editor 


of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  representative  of  the  days  when 
Liberalism  flourished  in  England.” 

Spender,  the  author  says,  “had  the 
quaint  notion  that  a  newspaper  ought 
to  be  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle¬ 
men.”  His  ideas  on  international  poli¬ 
tics  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
author,  also,  and  he  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bit  of  advice;  “  ‘If  you  are  to 
write  about  foreign  affairs,’  Spender 
said,  ‘remember  to  keep  in  mind  all 
the  relevant  facts,  for  and  against, 
and  never  raise  your  voice  in  anger 
or  in  indignation.  Emotion  is  a  bad 
counsellor.  Don't  appeal  to  fear  or  to 
hatred.  The  graver  the  situation,  the 
quieter  should  be  your  tone.  If  you 
ever  want  to  write  in  a  rather  shriller 
key,  take  care  it  is  about  matters  of 
no  consequence.  Never  try  to  exploit 
the  relations  of  countries.  .  . 

There  is  plenty  of  “In  My  Time” 
that  is  quotable.  Mr.  Huddleston  be¬ 
lieves,  for  instance,  that  America’s 
policy  in  Europe  is  “confused,  con¬ 
tradictory  and  mischievous”  and  that 
we  have  “no  business — to  lecture 
Europe,  to  preach  to  Europe,  to  egg 
on  Europe,  and  then  to  calmly  stand 
aloof  when  the  consequences  of  un¬ 
necessary  meddling  are  apparent." 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  is  of 
no  moment.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  this  is  a  rich,  provocative  and 
highly  intelligent  book — one  of  the 
finest  on  foreign  affairs  that  has  seen 
recent  publication.  And  if  your  re¬ 
viewer  had  his  way  every  foreign 
correspondent  and  every  editor  would 
read  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully  be¬ 
fore  many  more  lines  on  international 
affairs  were  either  written  or  printed. 
— C.  G.  T. 

■ 

WOMEN  ALREADY  in  journalism  and 

young  girls  who  view  the  field  with 
the  hope  of  entering  it  will  do  well  to 
examine  Iona  Robertson  Logie’s  book. 
“Careers  for  Women  in  Journalism.” 
published  by  the  International  Text¬ 
book  Co.  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  au¬ 
thor  conducted  a  careful  survey  of 
the  subject  by  sending  out  a  large 
number  of  detailed  questionnaires  in¬ 
quiring  into  almost  every  phase  of 
women’s  activity  in  the  business  of 
writing.  Answers  came  from  881  of 
those  approached  and  it  is  on  those 
findings  that  the  book  was  based. 
There  is  a  thorough  discussion  of 
such  problems  as  preparation  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  securing  a  job,  salaries,  and 
marriage  as  it  affects  the  professional 
woman’s  career.  Miss  Logie  has 
plenty  of  statistics  to  back  up  w’hat 
she  has  to  say.  Her  bibliography,  too, 
gives  evidence  of  much  research. 
While  the  book  is  mainly  concerned 
with  women  in  the  newspaper  field  it 
also  goes  into  advertising,  publicity, 
promotion  and  magazine  work.  The 
latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
case  histories  (Miss  Logie  calls  them 
“Shadow  Biographies”)  which  tells 
without  naming  names,  of  course,  just 
what  experiences  various  women  have 
had  in  the  realm  of  journalism.  The 
author  is  English  instructor  at  Hunter 
College  High  School  in  New  York  and 
also  instructs  at  the  Summer  Session 
of  Columbia  University  Teacher’s  Col- 
lege.-C.G.T. 

■  I 

A  GOOD  EDITOR  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  feel  of  his  times,  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  self-expression,  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.” 

Add  to  those  qualities  a  high  sense 
of  honor  and  a  high  sense  of  humor 
and  you  have  a  fairly  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  about  whom  they 
were  written.  Carter  Glass,  U.  S.  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Virginia,  one-time  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  James 
E.  Palmer,  Jr.’s  biography,  “Carter 
Glass — Unreconstructed  Rebel,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  of  American 
Biography  at  Roanoke,  Va.  ($3.25), 
and  speaks  of  Mr.  Glass  when,  at  the 
age  of  30,  he  became  owner  as  well  as 
editor  of  the  Lynchburg  News.  That 
fact  was  not  surprising,  for  young 
Glass  had  served  a  long  newspaper 
apprenticeship  beginning  at  14  with  a 
job  as  printer’s  devil. 

Family  Tradition 

The  publishing  tradition  was  already 
strong  in  the  family;  his  great  uncle 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
had  been  proprietor  of  the  Fincastle 
Democrat,  and  his  father,  Robert 
Glass,  had  .served  on  the  Lexington 
Gazette  and  at  24  had  returned  to 
Lynchburg  to  edit  the  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican.  At  the  time  young  Cartel- 
Glass  acquired  the  News  he  had  just 
married  and  his  total  capital  was  $63 
but  various  friends  backed  him  up  to 
the  tune  of  the  necessary  $13,000.  His 
forthright  editorials,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  attracted  wide  attention,  drew 
an  increasing  audience;  the  circulation 
and  advertising  of  the  News  grew,  and, 
as  a  result  the  two  remaining  Lynch- 
Burg  papers,  the  Daily  Advance  and 
the  Virginian,  became  his  property 
within  five  years’  time.  They  were 
consolidated  into  the  Lynchburg 
News,  a  morning  paper  and  the  Daily 
Advance,  an  afternoon  journal,  both 
of  which  are  still  published  today,  by 
Carter  Glass  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  included  in  his  ac¬ 
count  a  good  deal  of  color  material 
about  the  days  in  which  editors  fought 
duels  over  differences  of  opinion.  In 
one  of  those  engagements,  Robert 
Glass,  the  father  of  Carter,  lost  an  eye 
and  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  au¬ 
thor  likewise  tells  an  amusing  story 
about  the  time  the  senior  Glass  was 
editing  the  Daily  Advance,  then  an 
opposition  paper  to  his  son’s  newly 
acquired  News.  The  father,  it  hap¬ 
pens.  was  pursuing  a  vigorous  editorial 
campaign  which  was  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  to  views  he  had  held  some  years 
before. 

Young  Carter,  on  the  News,  opposed 
his  father’s  attitude,  dug  up  an  old 
editorial  his  father  had  written  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  and  repub¬ 
lished  it.  When  the  older  man  de¬ 
manded  the  source  of  the  article  he 
was  met  with  a  ready  answer:  “In  my 
boyish  pride  of  my  father,”  said 
Carter,  “I  used  to  keep  a  scrapbook.’’ 
Another  interesting  highlight  on  the 
Glass  family  concerns  the  fact  that  at 
one  time,  Robert  Glass  edited  his  son’s 
newspaper,  which  is  certainly  an 


unique  example  of  family  participa¬ 
tion  in  journalism. 

Most  of  the  book  on  Mr.  Glass,  how¬ 
ever,  is  concerned  with  his  truly  re¬ 
markable  career  in  statesmanship.  It 
is  a  strictly  factual  account.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  gush  or  senti¬ 
mentality  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  attitude  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  criticism.  The  portrait,  in 
short,  has  something  of  a  monotone 
quality,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr 
Glass’  vigorous  virtues  are  so  out¬ 
standing.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  author  had  made  his  subject 
priggish,  yet  if  he  had  used  more  of 
the  “profile”  method  and  included 
some  of  the  small  foibles  and  the  so 
to  speak,  minor  vices,  a  more  human 
and  lifelike  portrait  would  have 
emerged.  In  other  words,  a  friend  or 
strong  admirer  should  probably  not 
write  the  biography  of  the  object  of 
his  admiration.  Incidentally,  “Carter 
Glass  —  Unreconstructed  Rebel”  is 
badly  in  need  of  some  careful  proof¬ 
reading. — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

Jcisipli  A1s4»|»  atnl  Rohurt  Kintncr.  V\ashitic 
toil  CMi rt vpuiHUnts  tor  NANA,  .in*  icprt**cn:e: 
ill  ^Vll.  6  JJfc  with  **Xaiuru*>  Smatur.”  an 
article  alwiiit  Arthur  II.  VaiukiilierK. 

The  A’lTi'  Vorh  Sun's  drama  critic.  Kich- 
arc!  I„t»ckiidRe,  who  is  a  freuiunt  coiitnlimir 
to  the  yorkcf.  wrote  “My  Career  a-  a 

Cotiiilerweij4ht“  for  the  Feb.  4  isMic. 

Three  nu  mbers  of  tiie  Chicago  Daily 
stall  are  featured  in  the  current  i'^uc  o; 

Crat'hic  which  is  devote*!  to  the  pro’* 
lems  challenging  democracies.  One  ariiclf. 
“M  in<»rities  of  Opinion”  was  written  by  Kdgar 
Ansel  Mt)wrer,  the  papei  s  I’aris  currcsiKnu'- 
ent;  another,  “Majorities  I'mler  Tyranny'*!' 
the  work  of  roving  correnpcimlent  John  T. 
Whitaker;  an*l  the  third  is  by  M.  W.  lo-Jor. 
who  also  represents  the  Manclustcr  Gnardw: 
in  Central  Kurope.  The  special  editor  o!  the 
issue  is  K.iymond  (Irani  .Swing,  who  was  war¬ 
time  Herliii  correspondent  f(»r  the  News 

F<‘!».  4  \ation  includes  a  jiiece  by  NNilUr. 
K.  hXiiy.  “The  Haltiniore  *Sun*  Cues  D-'wn 
The  writer  bemoans  the  paper’s  supp<isetl  le 
dine  from  “liberalism,”  intimates  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  >onuwhat  respoii': 
ble  ill  that  iu'-taiice.  and  ends  by  saying  tlL: 
“whenever  jiracticable”  the  paper  and  H.  L. 
Mencken  “Mill  retain  their  traditional 
for  civil  lilierties.*' 

Collu  r's  for  Feb.  11  leads  off  with  Waltf 
Duranty’s  vhort  st*iiy.  “'I'he  Run  in  Htr 
Stocking.” 

“Our  Storm  Cellar  Policy,"  by  ilaf'iM  B. 
Hinton,  formerly  of  the  Acre  Vork  '/iimv.  ap¬ 
pears  ill  the  current  \ortli  .Jimrican 

COMSTOCK  RESIGNS 

Howard  Comstock,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  and  one  of  the  be.st  known  polit¬ 
ical  writers  in  Connecticut,  has  re¬ 
signed,  after  six  years  service.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Julius  Soltesz. 

RURAL  RADIO  STUDY 

A  study  of  rural  radio  ownersliip 
and  use  in  the  U.  S.  was  released  this 
week  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Radio 
Research  of  the  AAAA.  ANA  and  the 
NAB. 
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continued  jroni  page  5 


^sent  to  jail  for  contempt  because 
refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  an 
•jormant  who  had  given  him  some 
imaging  information  about  political 
irruption.  He  spent  some  time  in 
jil.  The  campaign  was  successful, 
gang  was  thrown  out  and  one  of 
first  acts  of  the  new  legisla- 
^  was  to  pass  the  statute  referred 

Since  then  it  has  been  called  into 
„  one,  two  or  three  times.  The 
^  time  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
'  .  was  when  I  was  called  be- 
je  the  grand  jury  of  one  of  the 
unties  and  asked  to  divulge  the 
ijne  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
as  published  in  the  paper.  I  re- 
icd  and  the  lawyers  had  a  field  day 
uing  over  the  statute. 

I  discover  in  our  files  that  on  Jan. 
i  1931,  four  newspaper  men  were 
aimoned  before  the  grand  jury  of 
Cumberland,  a  town  in  Allegany 
unty,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least 
ns  ordered  by  the  judge  in  that 
unty  to  give  the  source  of  his  in- 
imation  regardless  of  the  statute.  I 
not  know  why  the  law  did  not 
pply  in  this  case. 

It  has  been  rarely  tested  and  we.  at 
rast  have  tried  to  be  so  circumspect 
our  use  of  it  that  there  is  almost  no 
ublic  knowledge  of  it.  On  the  whole 
•Jiink  it  a  good  law  provided  the 
wspapermen  claiming  its  protection 
-.e  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
i  do  not  use  it  merely  as  a  cover  for 
urrilous  and  anonymous  attacks  on 
i)lic  figures.  My  general  feeling  is 
iat  privilege  under  the  law  should 
je  given  but  sparingly  and  then  only 
those  groups  which,  like  clergy- 
;en  and  physicians,  are  in  a  special 
ationship  to  their  clients.  The 
a»spaper  man’s  right  to  privilege  is 
udi  more  difficult  to  defend.” 

Of  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
-■aens  and  in  which  he  was  involved, 
a  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May 
1925,  said: 

In  the  transcription  of  the  ex- 
'^pore  opinion  delivered  by  Pre- 
ling  Judge  F.  Neal  Parke  in  the 
®  at  Westminster  yesterday  when 
te  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun  refused 
to  give  the  grand  jury  the  name  of 
f  writer  of  a  letter  appearing  in 
>  Forum  the  following  passage  oc- 
rJTs; 

It  is  not  for  the  court  to  pass  upon 
propriety  of  the  newspaper  offi- 
•  in  applying  the  privilege  as  they 
^  entitled  under  the  law  to  avail 
"emselves  of  it  if  they  so  elect.’ 
Withheld  Letter  Writer’s  Name 
Under  certain  circumstances  it 
'in  be  unwise  for  newspapers  to 
use  of  the  privilege  of  with- 
nng  information  asked  for  by  the 
nd  jury  or  any  other  legally  con¬ 
ned  body,  but  the  refusal  in  this 
'=nce  to  yield  to  the  request  of  the 
••Strict  attorney  and  of  the  grand  jury 
'  based  upon  considerations  of  good 
n  The  writer  of  the  letter  in 
■stion  had  specifically  asked  that 
-  name  be  withheld.  In  printing  his 
the  paper  assumed  the  obliga¬ 
to  withhold  his  name.  Therefore, 
other  course  was  recently  pos- 
than  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ote  provided  for  such  contingen- 
-  and  to  refuse  to  divulge  the 
-'ce.  ’ 

®'^®uing  Sun  of  the  same  date 
'■‘ted  Judge  Parke’s  opinion  in 
h  i^dge  said: 
this  case  the  court,  of  course, 
opporunity  to  give  it 
^^er  consideration  than  it  was 


enabled  to  do  as  a  result  of  the  notice 
it  received  on  Saturday  of  this  matter 
coming  before  it.  Whatever  the  court 
may  feel  in  reference  to  this  statute  as 
to  its  advisability  it  is  entirely  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  legislature  which  passed  it. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  court  to 
carry  its  own  views  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  should 
be  invoked  but  if  it  is  constitutional 
the  court  must  give  it  effect.  If 
it  is  unwise  it  must  be  remedied 
by  another  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“So  far  as  the  constitutionality  of 
this  question  is  concerned  it  has  been 
before  us  for  a  great  number  of  years 
and  has  never  been  attacked,  as  far 
as  the  court  knows,  and  it  is  disposed 
to  pass  that  by  as  not  having  very 
much  in  it. 

“It  does  seem  that  when  a  crime 
has  been  committeed  the  hands  of 
the  government  should  not  be  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  investigation  of  that 
crime  and  the  bringing  of  the  perpe¬ 
trator  to  justice.  It  is  not  for  the 
court  to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  newspaper  officials  in  applying  the 
privilege  as  they  are  entitled  under 
the  law  to  avail  themselves  of  it  if 
they  so  elect. 

“The  only  thing  the  court  has  been 
able  to  find  is  in  ‘Wigmore  On  Evi¬ 
dence’  second  edition,  section  2286, 
page  four.  In  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  privileged  communications 
Mr.  Wigmore  says  in  a  note  on  the 
Maryland  act:  ‘The  following  enact¬ 
ment,  as  detestable  in  substance  as  it 
is  crude  in  form,  will  probably  re¬ 
main  unique.’  The  statute  in  ques¬ 
tion  says: 

“  ‘Xu  persun  eiiS-'iRKl  i'>.  cornn-lfd  with  or 
cnililoytd  on  -i  lu-wspaper  or  juiiniul  ‘-hall  l)e 
coinpcllcil  to  disclose  in  any  h  g  il  pn  eroding 
or  trial  or  liefurc  any  connitittrr  of  thr  Irgis- 
l.ilitre  nr  elsewhere  thr  sourre  of  any  news 
or  informatioti  irocitretl  or  ohtainrd  ly  him 
for  and  pnlilishrd  in  the  newsp;ipri  oti  and  in 
which  he  is  eitgaged.  cotineclrd  with  or  etn 
ployed.' 

What  Is  News  or  Information? 

“Now,  then,  the  question  is  nar¬ 
rowed  down  as  to  what  is  news  or  in¬ 
formation.  I  suppose  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  the  court  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  what  is  news  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  newspaper.  It  might  be  a 
matter  of  opinion  held  by  one  or  more 
persons  or  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  more  frequently  is  a  nriatter 
of  fact  because  facts  are  generally 
of  more  interest  than  opinions,  but 
certainly  from  time  to  time  opinions 
become  of  news  value  when  they  are 
controversial  in  their  character  or 
affect  any  question  of  fact  which  is  a 
matter  of  public  discussion  or  affect 
some  public  interest. 

“News  is  comprehensive  enough 
even  in  the  court’s  judgment  to  in¬ 
clude  a  section  of  a  newspaper  that 
embraces  a  statement  of  facts  of  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  public  law.  The 
writer  did  not  express  any  opinion 
but  purported  to  know  certain  facts. 
Whether  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
Forum  or  whether  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  news  columns,  even  on  a  different 
page,  seems  to  us  to  be  immaterial  be¬ 
cause  the  test  of  it  being  news  or  not 
being  news  is  the  fact  that  it  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

“It  is  their  business  to  publish  what 
is  news  and  they  may  well  be  credited 
with  such  expert  knowledge  as  to  give 
to  this  letter  the  prima-facie  charac¬ 
teristic  of  news.  It  was  certainly 
news  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  prosecutor  of  the  county,  who 
naturally  and  justifiably  seeks  to  find 
out  how  the  law  is  being  violated;  but 
he  is  thwarted  here  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  we  can  not  see  how  the 
olficial  who  received  this  communi¬ 
cation  for  the  newspaper  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  disclose  it. 

“Mr.  Howard  has  given  instances  at 


common  la,w  where,  because  of  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  the  husband 
could  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  the  wife  or  the  wife  against 
the  husband.  That  grew  out  of  their 
relation.  So  with  lawyer  and  client. 
That  has  been  extended  in  some  states 
to  the  physician  and  in  some  states  to 
the  spiritual  adviser.  We  have  in  this 
state  the  provision  that,  one  party  to 
a  contract  being  dead,  the  other 
party  may  not  testify  to  conversations 
had  with  the  other  party. 

“Here  in  this  case  it  may  have  been 
considered  by  the  legislature  that 
communications  of  this  kind  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  public  press  may  lead  to 
the  detection  of  crime  and  would  be 
valuable  to  public  officials  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  by  bringing  up 
matters  which  fear  or  a  desire  to  re¬ 
tain  the  good  will  of  others  would 
prevent  a  man  from  coming  boldly  in 
and  stating.” 

N.  J.  Law  Arizona's  Model 

Arizona’s  law  became  effective  in 
1937.  It  says: 

“Xo  person  engaRed  in  newspaper  or  repor- 
torial  work  or  connected  with  or  enipl.vyed  hy 
any  newspaper  shall  he  compelled  to  testify  nr 
to  disclose  in  any  legal  proceedings  or  tri  d  or 
any  proceedings  whatsoever  or  hefore  any 
jury,  inquisitorial  Ixidy  or  commission  or 
hefore  .any  committee  of  the  legislature  or 
elsewhere  the  source  of  information  procured 
or  obtained  hy  him  and  published  in  any  news¬ 
paper  on  which  he  is  engaged,  connected  with 
oi  employed.” 

B.  P.  Lynch,  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette,  says: 

“This  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Press  club  after  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  and  a  comparison  of  all  such 
laws  then  effective  in  the  U.  S.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Arizona  became  the  seventh 
state  to  enact  such  a  news  confidence 
law. 

“No  occasion  has  arisen  to  test 
the  law  since  its  adoption  but  its 


presence  on  the  statute  books  has 
forestalled  several  attempts  to  force 
newspapermen  to  divulge  the  source 
of  their  information. 

“Our  bill  was  fashioned  after  the 
New  Jersey  law  which,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  was  the  model  at  that  time.  Its 
effectiveness,  we  feel,  lies  in  its  brev¬ 
ity  and  inclusiveness.  We  feel  that 
at  a  time  when  the  press  of  America 
is  being  subjected  to  attack  from  so 
many  quarters  a  bill  of  this  kind  be¬ 
comes  aalmost  a  necessity  to  protect 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  from 
harassment  by  unfriendly  persons 
and  sources.” 

William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson, 
expresses  these  views:  “So  far  as  I 
know  the  law  meets  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  people.  At  least  no 
objection  to  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

“Since  the  press  association  spon¬ 
sored  this  law  naturally  the  attitude 
of  newspaper  men  toward  it  is  fav¬ 
orable.  It  places  a  reporter  on  the 
same  status  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
under  similar  circumstances.” 

■ 

DAILY  CHANGES  HANDS 

The  Calexico  (Cal.)  Chronicle  Feb.  1 
announced  that  its  management  had 
been  assumed  by  four  veteran  em¬ 
ployes  and  that  the  Saturday  edition 
had  been  dropped.  The  four,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Bess  Stacy,  have  leased  the 
paper  from  Randall  Henderson  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Clarke  Bennington, 
managing  editor  and  co-publisher, 
Jan.  12.  Associated  with  Mrs.  Stacy 
are  Octavio  de  los  Cobos,  Marvin 
Wieben,  and  Edna  Clements.  Only 
change  in  staff  is  the  addition  of 
William  McCampbell  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Subscription  rates 
have  been  reduced  to  the  five-day 
basis  of  40  cents  per  month. 


YOUR  QUEST  ENDS  HERE 

If  It  is  Used  Equipment 
Or  Supplies  That  You  Seek 


These  dealers  in  Used  Equip¬ 
ment  or  Supplies  are  leaders  in 
the  Held. 


Ooss  Cox-O-Type  press  with  doable  folder, 
double  delivorj.  Fine  for  8*psge  news* 
paper,  16-page  tabloid.  32-page  roaga- 
sine,  or  circular  work  2  colors.  Machine 
is  practically  new'.  Cost  $8,700.00.  Will 
sell  delivered  and  erected  for  $4,800.00 
on  terms.  Graphic  Machinery  Exchange. 
30  W.  24th  8t.,  New  York  City. 

Ooss  32-page  Stralghtline.  high  speed  36,000 
per  hour,  from  South's  leading  daily. 
Offered  rebuilt,  guaranteed  and  serviced 
for  2  years  at  $10,000.  Also  20-page  Hoe.  i 
$7,500.  Nearly  new  Model  A  Duplex  at 
50%  discount.  PAJAY,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Uacblnes  Are  Bebnilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialised  service. 
Modernisation  possible  only  thru  STAB 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St..  New  York 
City.  ] 


Linotype  Mold  Disks  now  rebuilt  by  pat¬ 
ented  process  using  steel  rim.  Disks  j 
loaned  and  exchanged.  Sent  on  approval  ! 
basis.  Only  $30.  We  buy.  sell  and  i 
trade  in  new.  used  and  rebuilt  type-  { 
setting  machine  equipment.  Montgomery 

A  Bacon,  Towanda.  Penna. _  | 

Linotypes.  Intertypes,  Monotypes.  Cylinder  < 
and  Job  Presses.  Saw  Trimmers,  Casting 
Boxes,  etc.  Plants  completely  equipped. 
Terms.  PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORA- 
TION,  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Practically  new  Model  26  42  em  Linotype 
Mixer,  serial  number  above  40000,  witk 
very  latest  style  centering  and  quadding 
device.  Hood-Faleo  Corp'n..  225  Variek 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Bebailt  printing,  typesetting,  binding  equip-  , 
ment  and  supplies.  Large  Stock.  Bargains  ' 
Terms.  Shskun  Printing  Machinery  Co.. 
129  W.  24th  St..  New  York. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBABOER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  j 


e  Your  quest  ends  here  providing, 
that  is,  you  can  find  what  you  seek 
in  the  way  of  used  equipment  or 
supplies  in  the  column  at  the  left. 
Therein  are  listed  notices  taken  from 
The  Equipment  Mart  on  the  classified 
pages.  Similar  offerings  are  available 
every  week  there,  so  we  refer  you 
to  them  if  your  wants  are  still  un¬ 
filled. 

•  Of  course,  it  is  barely  possible 
that  even  a  careful  perusal  of  The 
Elquipment  Mart  will  not  meet  your 
needs,  so  we  have  provided  for  that 
possibility.  Drop  us  a  card  here  in 
the  Classified  Department  stating 
what  t3T3e  of  equipment  or  supplies 
you  are  looking  for  and  we  will 
try  to  help  you.  Having  contacts  as 
we  do  with  dealers,  newspapers,  job 
shops,  etc.,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
do  this. 

•  Not  as  an  afterthought  we  men¬ 
tion  use  of  the  “Equipment  Wanted” 
section.  People  in  the  newspajjer 
and  printing  field  are  constantly  us¬ 
ing  it,  so  we  gather  they  must  get 
re.sults. 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Building  New  York  City 
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French  Censorship  of 
U.  S.  News  Lifted 


The  French  government  has  prom¬ 
ised  American  and  English  corre¬ 
spondents  in  a  formal  statement  from 
the  Post  Office  Ministry  that  there  will 
be  no  censorship  nor  delay  in  the  dis¬ 
patching  of  their  news  messages.  This 
unprecedented  step  follows  a  fight 
between  certain  correspondents  and 
the  French  government  regarding 
stories,  or  interpretations,  of  recent 
international  developments.  The 
promise  comes  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  Post  Office — inspired  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Foreign  Office — to  Press 
Wireless.  European  and  Asiatic  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  are  still  under 
the  gun. 


SCHMITT  PUBLISHER 

Henry  J.  Schmitt,  until  recently  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Ridder-Johns  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
became  one  of  the  youngest  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  South  Dakota  Jan. 
30  when  he  became  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American  and  News  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  L.  Owens,  resigned.  Mr. 
Schmitt  formerly  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  and  News. 
He  also  worked  on  the  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Pioneer- 
Pi  ess  and  Dispatch  and  the  Grand 
Forkes  (N.  D.)  Herald. 


"REGIONAL  EDITION" 

A  new  regional  edition  under  a  com¬ 
bination  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  masthead  has  been  introduced 
by  Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  the 
publishers.  The  edition,  published  at 
noon,  replaces  the  24-hour  state  and 
northwest  issues  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  which,  in  the  case  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Dispatch,  contained  some  ma¬ 
terial  lifted  from  the  morning  Pioneer 
Press,  and  vice  versa.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  also  being  offered  to  readers  in 
many  so-called  “12-hour”  towns  out¬ 
side  the  city  and  retail  trading  zone 
which  previously  received  both 
the  Pioneer  Press  and  the  Dispatch 
daily. 


(^bituarp 


EDWARD  W.  SMITHERS,  69,  chief 
of  communications  at  the  White 
House  and  a  member  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  staff  since  Feb.  15,  1898,  died  Jan. 
29  of  heart  attack. 


A.  Chris  Sandahl,  67,  dean  of  San 
Francisco  waterfront  reporters  and 
for  45  years  with  the  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial  News  of  San  Francisco,  died  Jan. 
28.  He  took  over  shipping  news  cov¬ 
erage  more  than  30  years  ago  and  later 
became  marine  editor. 


Isaac  F.  Ferris,  73,  founder  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  Saco  and  Old  Orchard  (Me.) 
News  and  a  former  municipal  court 
judge,  died  at  a  Biddeford  Hospital, 
Feb.  5. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Fancher,  80,  editor 
and  manager,  Wyoming  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter,  a  weekly  since  1916,  died  Feb. 
4  after  a  long  illness. 

Roland  Burke  Hennessy,  69,  founder 
and  until  his  retirement  a  year  ago 
president  of  Radio  Publications  Corp., 
New  York,  publisher  of  Radio  World, 
died  Feb.  1  at  his  home  in  Larchmont. 
N.  Y.,  following  a  seven-month  illness. 

Chauncey  a.  Michaels,  New  York 
sales  representative  of  the  Washburn 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  suddenly 
Jan.  29. 


Jesse  Campbell  Shoop,  73,  father  of 
Duke  Shoop,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star’s 
Washington  staff,  died  Feb.  5  at 
Abingdon,  Ill. 

Arthur  Hunter  Morton,  50,  one¬ 
time  circulation  manager  of  Denver 
Post,  died  recently  in  his  San  An¬ 
tonio  home. 


George  Mackin  Janvrin,  74,  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  New  York 
papers  at  Albany  since  1904,  and  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents’  Assn.,  died  Feb. 
6  at  his  Albany  home.  For  25  years 
he  had  been  legislative  correspondent 
of  the  Staten  Island  Advance.  Flags 
on  state  buildings  were  half-staffed  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Janvrin.  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  adjournment  the  night  of  Feb. 
6  was  taken  in  his  honor. 


NIEMAN  TAX  $1,307,238 

State  inheritance  taxes  totaling 
$1,307,238.23  have  been  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer  by  heirs  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  who  died  Oct.  1,  1935.  Net 
value  of  the  estate  was  established  at 
$8,922,415.37.  Under  Mr.  Nieman’s  will 
$4,738,012.85  was  left  to  his  widow,  the 
late  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman;  $4,167,813.60 
to  his  niece.  Miss  Faye  McBeath;  $11,- 
072.22  to  W.  W.  Rowland  and  $5,516.66 
to  William  Soechtig,  the  latter  two 
Journal  employes. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Purcell,  general  superintendent  of 
Canadian  Press,  and  three  daughters. 

Raymond  J.  Breen,  for  15  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  died 
Feb.  5  in  Detroit. 


A.  D.  Campbell,  76,  founder  of  the 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Herald  in  1918, 
which  later  was  consolidated  with 
the  Freeman  as  the  Daily  Freeman, 
died  recently  at  Madison,  Wis.,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  extended  illness.  He  had 
retired. 


Third  Minneapolis 
Journal  Movie  Poll 


The  Third  Annual  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Critics  of  America  Poll  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  moving  picture,  best 
performance  for  men  and  for  women 
for  the  year  1938,  has  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Merle  Potter, 
motion  picture  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Last  year  998  critics  expressed  their 
opinions  on  the  best  picture  and  best 
actor’s  and  actress’  performance.  This 
lear  more  than  900  ballots  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Potter  left  Minneapolis  for 
Hollywood  Wednesday.  The  winners 
were  announced  Feb.  8  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  participating  papers  and 
gold  plaques  will  be  presented  to  the 
actor  and  actress  producing  the  best 
performances  and  the  director  who 
produced  the  winning  picture. 


200,000  SEE  PROMOTION 


Color  motion  pictures,  taken  by  the 
Cleveland  Press  throughout  Central 
Europe,  have  been  shown  to  more 
than  200,000  Clevelanders,  including 
the  majority  of  foreign-born  residents, 
according  to  Theodore  A  n  d  r  i  c  a  , 
foreign-born  reporter  for  the  Press, 
who  makes  the  movies  abroad  each 
year.  Requests  now  are  coming  in 
from  nationality  organizations  in  states 
throughout  the  union,  the  Press  said 
this  week. 


Philip  Purcell,  74,  King’s  printer 
of  Manitoba,  who  retired  in  1937,  died 
Feb.  7  in  a  Winnipeg  hospital  after  a 
long  illness.  He  started  his  career 
with  the  Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury  and 
subsequently  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Detroit  and  Chicago,  served  as 
editor  of  Brandon  Sun,  resigning  in 
1912  to  become  telegraph  editor  of 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  and 
became  King’s  printer  in  1917. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  a  son,  Gillis 


‘EVANGELIST"  ICKES 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9 — Secretary 
Ickes  told  his  press  conference  today 
freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean 
that  government  officials  must  disclose 
secrets,  and  each  official  has  a  perfect 
right  to  withhold  news.  His  comment 
followed  an  explanation  that  his  re¬ 
cent  criticisms  of  newspapers  were 
“evangelistic”  in  purpose. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


R.  C.  STITSER 

R.  C.  Stitser,  49,  publisher,  Hum¬ 
boldt  Star,  Winnemuca,  Nev.,  died 
recently  in  San  Francisco  after  an  op¬ 
eration.  Stricken  en  route  to  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  at  Fresno.  Cal., 
Jan.  20-22,  where  he  was  a  sched¬ 
uled  speaker,  Mr.  Stitser  was  op¬ 
erated  on  last  week.  He  was  nation- 
ally  prominent  as  a  director  of  the 
National  Eklitorial  Association. 


LEE  ESTATE  $70,000 

The  will  of  Robert  Morton  Lee, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  was  admitted  to  probate  re¬ 
cently,  at  Waukegan,  Ill.  It  leaves  an 
estate  estimated  at  $70,000  in  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  died  Jan.  8 
in  his  home  at  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 


HOE 


precision 


SHAVING 

MACHINES 


for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates 


Write  {or  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River).  New  York,  N.Y. 


STEREO 


EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock'Up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION.  CHICACO  ILL. 


ACQUIRES  DAILY 

Walter  S.  Kennedy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Albion  (Mich.)  Ei'ening  Rg. 
corder  for  nearly  35  years,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  daily  to  Jack  C 
Bedient,  business  manager  and  part 
owner.  Mr.  Bedient  purcha^  an 
interest  in  the  business  10  years  ago 
and  has  been  business  manager  ever 
since. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Naw  York  Nawi  Coverage 


For  exclusive  New  York  news,  fesiuref. 
interviews,  photos;  Keiieral.  technifil 
w-rite  AnKlopress.  872  Lorinier,  Brookljn. 


Pablic  Notices 


Will  Oscar  Shelly,  who  was  in  New  Tork 
City  several  weeks  ago,  communicate  wiU 
the  Classified  Department  of  EDITOR  1 
PUBLISHER,  ^veral  replies  to  hit 
‘‘Situations  Wanted”  advertisement  sviit 
him  here. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE! 


•EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  hifthvars 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  csaily 
available,  important  basic  data  tnent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  idminn- 
tration.  inanaRement.  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates.  linage  sti- 
tisticK  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
■service.  A  s|>ecialist  on  the  daily  nevs 
paper.  “EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.”  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Re.ider  Service 


ClrcalatioR  Premotioa 


For  good  newspapers,  this  27'year  old  insii 
tiition  continues  to  add  sound,  substintial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  The 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  UO.,  Occidental 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Newspopars  For  Salt 


Ideal  County  seat  weekly:  fast  growini 
section  of  Tenn.;  center  of  OilbertijilK 
Dam  area;  hand  set,  needs  machine  bad 
Will  sell  for  cash  only.  SWte 
ability  and  financial  nualificationi.  The 
Chronicle,  Camden,  Tennessee. 


Exclusive,  old-established  weekly  in  central 
New  York;  beautiful  Protestant  coranmn- 
ity  of  1700  population;  solid  busineit 
good  equipment  inclucliiig  S-mag^'"' 
Linotype.  Sell  to  settle  estate.  Pnee 
$4500  plus  future  monthly  Linotype  pay 
ments.  $1,000  down  payment.  Will  »t»f"* 
rigid  investigation.  Ideal  man  and  vH' 
or  family  proposition.  Excellent  Mhools 
churches,  and  fine  civic  spirit.  Inmna^ 
opportunity  to  establish  yourself  in 
respectable,  life-time  business.  Easy  teW 
on  balance  to  a  capable  and  qu**'!'" 
purchaser.  Address  F.  A.  rAMPBfcL 
Room  510  at  140  Nassau  .M..  New 

City.  _  _ _  _ _ _ 

For  “Sale— Weekly  with  Job  Shop. 
$12,000.  Reason  for  selling,  health,  hpi™ 
did  territory  for  worker.  'THE  CA^ 
Schuylkill  Haven.  Schuylkill  Conn. 
Pennsylvania. 


Nawtpopar  Irokerf 


Capable  handling,  haying,  selling. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  NashviHt 

Mich.  _  --  - 

Dally.  N7C.,  cash“Tl2,600.  Weekly,  >>• 
opportunity  build  lirgre  job 
rft.sh  $4,000.  Weekly.  Ala  .  ^n'***' 
ing  town,  cash  $6,500.  One  o» 
weeklies  in  Florida.  $32,500.  terms 
establiKhed  Penn.  Daily,  unusual  opp® 
tunity.  Small  Ohio  Daily. 
payment.  HARWELL  &  FEI.L.  2026  4tt 

Avenue.  Birmingham.  Ala. _ 

DaUy  newspaperi,  magazines  fn^e 


■clilrirB 


tions  bought,  sold,  consolid.ited,  sun 
praised.  Confidential  negotiations. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
Times  Bldg.  Timea  Square 


Yorl 


Nawipaparg  Wanted 


wn  w«l 


Young  man  on  large  daily  wants  o*"  ..j, 

ly.  Can  invest  $5000  to  * 


northeastern  state.  Box  5114.  Editor 
Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  ADS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Time  — .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

help  WANTED"  ADS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS— 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Cetst  sii  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
mh  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
i^r«u  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
hii  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
M  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
u'dimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify. 

I  lUif  or  reject  any  copy. 

Direct-Mail  Service 

NELCO  T7PED  LETTERS 
I  Tk  pcraonsl,  effective  means  of  selling 
Dore  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively. 
X-EW  ERA  LETTER  COMPANY,  INC., 
47  West  Street,  New  York.  DIgby  4-9100. 

I  Our  Process  letters  are  taken  for  personal 
rammunications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co..  30  E. 
SUt  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Help  Woatad 


SitiatioRt  Waatod 

Advartiaiag  (Coal'd) 

AdvertiBing  ExeeatiTO,  employed,  seeks 
bigger  job,  permanency.  Know  display, 
classified,  credit,  promotion,  rates  and 
merchandising.  Consider  assistant  man¬ 
agership  or  top  salesman  opportonity. 
Eleven  years  newspaper,  agency  experi¬ 
ence,  east,  midwest.  Excellent  record. 
Yonng,  married,  Protestant.  Box  5085, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man,  Business-getter,  experi¬ 
enced  salesman,  copywriter,  manager.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Creative  ideas. 

Box  4972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  man.  Brings  in  business.  Sii 
perior  salesman,  with  inimitable  imagina¬ 
tion.  Good  executive.  Newspaper  layout, 
copy  experience.  University  trained.  Age. 
32.  Box  5118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Home  Study 

I  Tk  idvertising  minded  newspaper  man  is 
pilified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
hive  graduated  from  this  long  established 
vliooi,  Coinmon  school  education  sufli- 
dent.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
b»me  study  eourse  and  requirements. 
Pige-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2922,  Chicago,  II- 
itnois. 

Trade  School 

I  leirn  Linotype  —  Write  for  free  booklet 
E'.  N,  Y.  MERGENTHALER  LINO¬ 
TYPE  SCHOOL.  244  West  23rd  St..  New 
Tork. 


week 

refe* 

inr  • 


1 1*  outecriap  advertisement  af  the  "Help 
vMtrd"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  send 
ii^i  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Ctfiei  serve  the  purpose,  and  avoid  possible 
hu  of  originals. 

I  Elitor,  advertising  solicitor,  and  copywriter. 
Tkeic  and  other  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
ud  advertising  fields  are  being  constantly 
filed  through  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Per- 
'onne!  .Service.  Details  on  page  27  of 
!hii  issue.  Send  your  application  in  nowl 

I  Miatad — Salesman  for  human  interest  daily 
ind  weekly  newspaper  column  now  be- 
.  '»t  syndicated. 

MCKES  WAMBOLDT.  A.SHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

I  Mil  j^y  76  per  cent  of  receipts  to  anyone 
"■lling  my  snappy  daily  feature  on  popii- 
topic;  samples  furnished.  Box  5110. 
Jfilor  &  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Advertumg 

^0*^  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

FIRST  TIME 

“  LONG  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 

’•Publisher  of  aggressive  newspaper  who 
wires  Cl.issified  Expansion  and  appre 
j^ates  the  importance  of  Classified  Tele- 
Mone  sales  as  a  good  will  and  business 

producer. 

•  kl*"'*  *'oiiian  is  qualified  to  analyze  all 
•r®''^'i’"oin  problems.  Sne  has  an  excel- 
record  for  successful  building.  W’ill 
jwtively  bring  in  obstinate  holdout  ad- 
increase  linage  on  regular, 
*  *®®*  staff  how  to  do  clean,  perma- 
"Cut  selling. 

ibb  wherever  the  climate  is  liv- 

mn  *e  setile  and  become  a  permanent 
0,11  ®V  ><">r  organization.  Concerned 
f-]  '  .  single  objective:  Increased 

‘Slued  Phone  .Sales  for  your  newspaper, 
'kow*  ***^*^''  employed.  Can 

(sin  record  —  continuous 

s,!?'  ,  Exc.-llent  references,  good  health, 
or  r'*”*  .’‘"I'Sfy  Of  guarantee  with  bonus 
.’’"'’'''ssion.  Will  answer  all  questions 
ly.  Photo  on  request. 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
Assistant  Publliher 
EDITOR  &  PUBLLSHER 


Advertising  Manager — 10  years  successful 
record  on  outstanding  paper  of  65,000 
in  moat  competitive  city.  Desire  change 
for  personal  reasons.  Can  furnish  finest 
character  and  ability  references  from 
publisher  and  leading  mechants.  Middle 
age.  good  health.  Box  5140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Circulation 

Arthur  Robb  Says:  “Few  publishers  have 
made  studies  of  circulatinn  figures,  rates 
and  practices.’’  To  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  I  offer  broad  circulation, 
distribution,  advertising,  marketing  ex 
perience  for  position  doing  circulation 
research  work.  New  York  City  resident. 
Box  5150.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  OR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

“10.518  net  increase  from  Sept.  ’37  to 
Sept.  ’38.”  This  promotion  ad  recently 
published  by  the  paper  for  which  I  have 
been  handling  circulation  for  the  past 
five  years.  Total  14  years  experience. 
Know  how  to  keep  expenses  down — rev 
enne  up. 

Young  (33  years),  ambitions,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  available  at  once. 

References:  F.  Pitts.  The  Wilmington 
(Delaware)  .Tournal.  M.  Lnnd  and  C. 
Boysen,  Assistant  Comptroller.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Interview — 

W.  J  HAYES 
3133  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Capable  circulation  manager  for  fifteen 
years  wants  connection.  Can  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Age  42.  Box  5105.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  Metropolitan  and 
small  daily  experience,  wants  medinm- 
siied  paper.  Expert  on  hoy  status  and 
ABC.  Commensurate  earnings.  Box  5064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 

Dally  experience  wanted.  Man,  32,  married, 
graduate  Texas  A.  &  M.  Local  features, 
sports,  column,  general  news.  Knows  how¬ 
to  get  news;  writes  entertainingly,  ac¬ 
curately.  Can  take  press  releases  on  type¬ 
writer.  Just  sold  own  weekly.  Salary, 
location  secondary  to  chance  on  daily 
staff.  Car.  Go  anywhere.  E.  G.  COOK, 
Venango,  Nebraska. 

Editor,  39,  vigorous  writer,  sound  news 
judgment,  seeks  opportunity  to  build 
reader  interest,  prestige  for  small  daily. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Box 

_ 5155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Worker;  young  university  jour 
nalism  graduate  seeks  opportunity:  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite,  sports,  copy  desk :  un¬ 
usual  ability.  Box  5104.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Editorial  Writer — Sound  education,  thor¬ 
ough  experience,  excellent  recommenda 
tions.  Now  employed  as  feature  writer  but 
prefers  editorial  work.  Box  5135,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Experienced  News  Executive  will  invest 
$1,000  with  services  as  managing,  city- 
editor.  in  small  daily.  Box  5128.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer,  26.  University  graduate. 
Wants  reporting  job.  plenty  legwork, 
small  daily.  Salary  no  object.  Box  5115. 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 

Graduate  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
22,  single.  Experience  reporting,  copy¬ 
reading.  photography,  radio.  Own  new 
Speed  Graphic  camera.  International  News 
Service  correspondent.  Available  now. 
Box  5068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Contact  wanted  with  publisher  seeking 
young,  aggressive  circulation  manager  or 
assistant.  Good  organiser,  capable,  eon- 
scientions.  Fifteen  years  on  leading 
state  daily.  Wealth  of  experience.  Char¬ 
acter,  references,  excellent.  Box  5062, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Opportunity  to  Improve  Circulation 
set-up.  Present  Asst.  Mgr.  available  by 
unusual  circumstances. 

20  Yrs.  experience  metropolitan  dailies. 
17  with  one  paper.  Age  38.  married, 
good  education. 

Familiar  with  all  details  from  mail 
mom  to  manager’s  office.  No  magic,  but 
can  build  solidly  by  training  little  mer¬ 
chants  and  make  entire  department 
click. 

Excellent  references.  Present  em 
ployer  aware  this  Ad.  Salary  secondary 
to  opportunity  to  win  success  by  work 
and  integrity. 

Box  4950.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  aucceisful  district  manager,  age  26, 
now  available.  Excellent  references.  Lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  No  “floater.’’  Knows  all 
pha.ses  carrier  promotion.  Wants  oppor 
tunity.  Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Equipment  listed  below  is  offered  by 
leaders  in  the  field,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  full  confidence. 

Praaaas  A  Mochiaary  Far  S«la 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONCE 
32  page  Goss  press  from  South’s  leading 
daily.  Complete  stereo  equipment.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  offer  to  firm  that  has  opportu¬ 
nity  for  large  press  runs.  Requires  only 
small  amount  of  ca-^h  but  must  be  moved 
before  March  1. 

PAJAY,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 


Sifnatieas  Waatad 

Meckanical 


Duplex  20-page  semi  cylindrical  plate  press 
with  high  speed  folder.  AC  motor  drive, 
dry  mat  roller  and  stereo  machinery. 
Would  accept  Duplex  or  Comet  in  trade. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  with  double  folder, 
double  delivery.  Fine  for  8  page  news¬ 
paper.  16  page  tabloid,  32-page  maga¬ 
zine,  or  eirciilar  work  2  colors.  Machine 
is  practically  new.  Cost  $8,700.00.  Will 
sell  delivered  and  erected  for  $4,800.00 
on  terms.  Graphic  Machinery  Exchange. 
30  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Photographer-reporter,  now  employed  and 
on  same  job  12  years  (40,000  circulation) 
desires  change  to  full-time  photo  job. 
Age  31.  married.  College  2  years;  $1,500 
owned  equipment  includes  new  4  by  5 
Speed  Graphic,  3  flash  guns,  range 
finder,  etc.;  new  Leica  G  and  5  lenses — 
speed,  wide  angle,  portrait.  2  telephoto: 
complete  dark  room  equipment:  many 
auxiliary  gadgets;  electric  print  drier. 
News  commercial,  hahy  and  child  photos; 
work  consistently  good;  have  car.  Refer- 
ence.s.  Box  5052.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter-Deskman.  Eight  years  well-rounded 
editorial  experience  on  large  and  small 
dailies.  College  graduate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  immediately.  Box  5157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Beporter-rewrite-deskman,  26.  single,  six 
years  news  experience  metropolitan,  small 
town,  press  association ;  wish  to  leave 
N.  Y.  publicity  post  for  editorial  job 
anywhere.  Box  5152,  Editor  &  Piibli-her. 

Reporter-Rewrite— young.  Some  experience; 
college  graduate.  Articles  published  in 
magazines.  Small  salary — go  anywhere. 
Box  5049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Rotogravure  Layout  Artist — Editor.  Ten 
years’  publishing  house  and  newspaper 
experience,  desires  position  with  Metro 
politan  paper  or  national  magazine.  Box 
5154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fiportswrlter,  columnist,  rewrite  man,  26. 
Must  change  climate.  University  and  six 
years  experience.  Large  and  small  papers. 
Non-drinker,  married.  Go  anywhere,  con 
aider  any  salary.  Familiar  with  Golden 
Glove  and  Civic  League  promotion.  Best 
references.  Box  5112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  writer,  editor,  reporter  or  desk ;  32. 
experienced:  now  employed  and  wish  to 
make  change.  Excellent  references.  De¬ 
sires  permanent  position  on  daily.  Box 
5122.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sports  writer,  22,  now  employed  as  sports 
editor  on  metropolitan  area  paper  wishes 
make  change  to  small  daily.  Four  years 
experience,  including  make-up  and  copy- 
reading.  Will  start  $25.  anywhere.  Box 
5158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Talented  editorial  writer  a  la  Brisbane, 
philosopher,  feature  writer,  seeks  worth¬ 
while  connection  with  small  town  daily, 
.‘tcholnrly.  conscientious,  loyal,  with  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community. 
References.  Go  anywhere.  Box  5156,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Goss  48  page  straight  line  Sextuple  Press 
23  9/16  inch  page  cut  off  equipped  with 
two  folders  and  electric  paper  hoist.  Semi¬ 
automatic  A.  C.  control.  Two  ton  Hoe 
metal  pot  with  pump.  Hoe  hand  easting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $5,000  as  is  at  OB¬ 
SERVER-DISPATCH,  Utica,  N«w  York, 
where  it  is  now  in  use.  Come  see  it  in 
operation. 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
econiimirally  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Moderniitation  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co..  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Linotype  Mold  Disks  now  rebuilt  by  pat¬ 
ented  process  using  steel  rim.  Disks 
loaned  and  exchanged.  Sent  on  approval 
basis.  Only  $30.  We  buy,  sell  and 
trade  in  new,  used  and  rebnilt  type¬ 
setting  machine  equipment.  Montgomery 
A  Bacon,  Towanda,  Penns. 
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Sitaatioas  Waata4 

Editorial 

Capable  man  wants  street  or  desk  work  on 
medium  sized  daily  anywhere.  Can  handle 
photography.  Four  years’  experience  in 
Midwest  and  Rockies.  Married.  27.  Best 
references.  Moderate  salary.  Charles  Rey- 
ner.  Rapid  City.  S.  D. 

College  editor,  no  illnsions,  22,  personable, 
prefer  roiddlewest.  Box  5094,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

Copyreader,  makeup.  Ten  years  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience — two  in  slot.  Young, 
steady,  capable;  go  anywhere.  G.T, M., 
222 — 90th  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Deskman-reporter :  8  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  Big,  small  city  dailies.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Excellent  references.  Box  4999.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Foreman  and  Mechanical 
•Superintendent.  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  National  authority  and  speaker 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference.  Reasonable 
salary.  Good  references,  including  present 
employer.  Open  shop.  Box  5108.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Expert  Machinist,  ad  operator.  Run  Elrod, 
service  Linos.,  Inters.,  Mohr  saw-s,  Ludlow 
other  equipment.  A  1  references.  Married. 
35.  sober.  SHAW,  2344  Biddle.  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Michigan. 

Working  Foreman — versatile  printer-opera¬ 
tor — Available  for  a  permanent  Conner 
tion.  16  years’  experience  with  daily 
newspapers.  Sober,  intelligent,  a  leader 
with  foremanship  experience.  Makeup, 
ads.  markup,  layout,  machine  operator. 
Ludlow.  Knows  handling  of  help  and 
complete  working  knowledge  of  mechani¬ 
cal  departments.  Box  5148,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Monotypes.  Cylinder 
and  Job  Presses,  Saw  Trimmer.^,  Casting 
Boxes,  etc.  Plants  completely  equipped. 
Terms.  PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORA 
TION,  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Model  “E”  Duplex  4,  6  and  8-page  flat 
bed  press;  running  speed  5.000  per  hour. 
Will  furnish  erector  and  guarantee  good 
condition.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  14!> 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Practically  new  Model  26  42-em  Linotype 
Mixer,  serial  number  above  49000,  with 
very  latest  style  centering  and  quadding 
device.  Hood  Falco  Corp’n.,  225  Varick 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Proof  Press — (’hallenge  Potter  No.  3 — 
Proofs  full  page  in  chase.  Good  condition. 
Bargain  price.  Box  5120.  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher.  _ 

Rebuilt  printing,  typesetting,  binding  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Large  Stock  Bargains. 
Terms.  Shakun  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
129  W.  24th  St.,  New  York, _ 

Scott  Multi-Unit  solid  steel  cylinder  roller- 
hearing  Press,  Bargain.  8  Units,  2  red 
line  fudges,  2  double  folders,  synchron 
ized  motors  and  control,  motor-generaton, 
conveyors,  2  Pony  Autopistes.  Will  sell 
in  units  2  to  8,  bnt  prefer  retain  one 
octnple  for  own  purposes.  J.  J.  HAR¬ 
RINGTON  ASSOCIATES,  441  Lexington 
Avenne,  New  York  City.  VAnderbilt 
6  4189. _ 

Used  motors  for  sale.  Three  Cline  Mfg.  Co. 
Westinghouse  made  for  Intertypes;  8 
Emerson  for  Linotypes.  Specifications  on 
request.  Press  Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Macbaaical  Eqaipoiaat  Waatad 

Wanted:  Cntler-Hammer  newspaper  dis- 
l>atrh  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  4974,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Will  buy  for  cash  Model  8  Linotypes  or 
Model  C  Intertypes.  Box  4958.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

90  Channel  Split  magazine.  THE  DAILY 
PROGRESS.  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


Fkoto-Eagraviag  Eqaipoiaat  For  Sola 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLKBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


Rubber  Plata  Equipmant 


H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H  Heinrich.  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


SOME  OF  OUR  friends  flatter  us  now 
and  again  with  adjectives  applied  to 
the  writing  style,  choice  of  words, 
syntax,  and  subjects 
More  on  of  Shop  Talk.  We 

_  -  .  like  that.  And  some 

Defense  of 

the  Press  turning 

loose  on  our  patient 
readers  an  occasional  sentence  that 
whips  around  I’ke  a  loose  fire-hose, 
wetting  and  bruising  all  that  stray 
into  its  path.  This  week's  page,  writ¬ 
ten  between  Pullman  rides,  is  grateful 
for  the  arrival  of  a  worthy  specimen 
of  each  variety.  We'll  take  the  kind 
words  first.  They  come  from  Roe  S. 
Eastman,  of  the  New  York  Times  staff, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Press  Society,  commenting  on  Shop 
Talk  of  last  week. 

His  letter,  self-explanatory,  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Your  always  capable  and  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  newspaper  problems. 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  made  last  week 
such  particular  appeal  to  me  and  the 
interests  I  represent  that  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  in  commendation  of 
the  views  you  set  forth  and  possibly 
to  contribute  another  idea  or  two  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  further  the  gen¬ 
eral  scene. 

“The  two  ideas  presented  by  ‘a 
working  newspaperman’  and  a  ‘good 
friend  of  the  newspapers’  undoubted¬ 
ly  will  arouse  much  comment  in  news 
rooms — and  among  politicians.  I  agee 
with  your  conclusions:  That  there  is 
no  need  for  a  temporary  emergency 
organization  to  defend  the  press  and 
that  the  creation  of  a  dictator  for  the 
newspaper  industry  would  not  solve 
the  difficulties  which  the  industry 
faces. 

"My  views  on  this  subject  are  those 
of  a  working  newspaperman  also — 
one  who  has  been  in  the  harness  for 
.33  years.  In  addition  I  am  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  an  organization 
(not  a  temporary  one)  the  member¬ 
ship  of  which  is  made  up  largely  of 
active  news-room  workers,  each  with 
a  minimum  experience  of  four  years 
in  repKjrjorial  or  editorial  capacities. 
Among  tne  principal  aims  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  development  of  a 
code  of  ethics,  adherence  to  which 
will  give  its  members  true  professional 
status  and  enhance  the  value  of  their 
serviced  to  newspapers. 

‘Thisj  group,  seeking  to  maintain 
and  prcAect  the  independence  of  news¬ 
room  employes,  regards  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  ouy  traditional  freedom  of 
the  press  as  %ital  to  the  attainment  of  ' 
its  objectives^ 

“The  organization  was  formed  a  lit¬ 
tle  mord  than  two  years  ago  when  po¬ 
litical  attacks  upon  the  press  as  a 
whole  began  to  assume  serious  pro-^ 
portions.  It  is  the  American  Press 
Society. 

“This  society  of  experienced  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  recognizes  the 
business  of  which  its  members  are  an 
important  part  as  an  institution  of 
public  service,  comparable  to  our 
great  system  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  in  some  respects  more  val¬ 
uable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  business  is  recognized 
also,  and  particularly  by  ambitioas 
politicians,  as  a  source  of  power, 
greater  even  than  the  public  utilities 
and  therefore  more  desirable  to  be 
put  under  control. 

“The  newspaper  interviewer  who 
has  learned  to  analyze  quickly  the 
statements  made  by  public  figures, 
the  editor  and  copy-reader  who  by 
years  of  careful  balancing  of  phra.ses 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

have  learned  to  find  truth  between  the 
lines  of  shrewdly-worded  comment, 
cannot  long  be  fooled  by  the  politician 
who  offers  rosy  promises  in  one  hand 
while  clutching  in  the  other  a  dagger 
behind  his  back. 


Dictator 
a  Real 
Danger 


“SO  IT  HAS  become  increasing  ap¬ 
parent  that  politicians  of  a  certain 
type  have  launched  a  definite  drive 
to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  the 
press,  to  weaken  the 
efficiency  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  thus  to  bring 
about  its  regimenta¬ 
tion  to  establish  in  this  nation  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  all  news. 

“This  is  the  goal  of  a  dictatorship,  but 
not  the  sort  of  dictatorship  contem¬ 
plated  by  your  ‘good  friend  of  the 
newspapers.’  The  dictatorship  idea,  1 
believe,  is  a  dangerous  one  even  to 
discuss.  It  smacks  of  Berlin,  Moscow 
and  Rome.  It  is  repugnant  to  all 
Americans  who  have  escaped  being 
bitten  by  the  bugs  of  bolshevism  or 
fascism. 

“The  handful  of  newsmen  who 
formed  the  American  Press  Society 
late  in  1936  were  impressed  by  the 
rising  menace  of  propaganda  released 
in  support  of  foreign  ideologies  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  confuse  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  They  did  a  lot  of  reading  between 
the  lines  and  traced  back  to  their 
sources  many  of  the  clues  they  found. 
They  collected  much  significant  data 
which  in  time  were  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  become  evidence  before  the 
Dies  Committee.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  has  been  at  least  a  real¬ 
ization  by  the  public  that,  in  the  re¬ 
cent  words  of  Westbrook  Pegler,  ‘in 
methods  and  in  their  scorn  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  honest  dealing  the  dictator¬ 
ships  of  Berlin  and  Rome  are  exactly 
like  their  nominal  enemies  in  Moscow.’ 

“In  its  pursuit  of  the  truth  about 
the  attacks  on  the  press,  this  society 
presented  an  opportunity  to  Senator 
Sherman  Minton  of  Indiana,  to  give 
evidence  before  a  gathering  of  veteran 
newspaper  workers  of  his  charges  of 
untruthfulness,  distortion  and  prosti¬ 
tution  of  news  and  newspapers.  The 
Senator’s  information  was  brought 
into  the  open  and  subjected  to  expert 
examination.  It  seems  to  have  been 
clearly  established  that  the  authorities 
he  cited  for  his  most  damning  accusa¬ 
tions  were  propagandists  or  writers  in 
sympathy  with  foreign  ideologies. 

*  *  * 

“SINCE  ITS  formation  this  society 
'  has  been  attacked  as  ‘anti-union’ 
and  as  a  ‘stooge’  for  the  publishers. 

Neither  charge  is 
correct.  The  society 
has  no  fight  with 
union  labor,  even  in 
its  attempts  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  workers  in 
the  news-rooms  of  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  non-union  organization 
and  its  purpose  is  to  advance  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  and  the  independence 
of  its  members,  to  promote  their  ob¬ 
jective  attitude  toward  the  news,  and 
to  protect  them  from  coercion  in  their 
employment.  Thus  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  the  society  to  seek  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  that  union  organizers  will  be 
unable  to  coerce  into  union  member¬ 
ship  any  employe  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  country.  The  society  stands  for 
the  right  of  every  capable  newspaper¬ 
man  to  a  job  without  dictation  from 
anyone  except  his  executive  superior. 
It  does  not  object  to  union  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  news-rooms,  but  it  does  in¬ 


sist  that  ‘closed-shop’  contracts  af¬ 
fecting  the  news-rooms  should  be  out¬ 
lawed  as  unfair  practice  by  both  the 
union  and  by  the  publisher, 

“The  struggle  of  this  society  for  its 
existence  is  ample  evidence  that  it 
holds  itself  independent  of  influence 
from  publishers  as  well  as  from  any 
outside  pressure.  Its  financial  sup¬ 
port  has  been  received  exclusively 
from  dues  by  its  members. 

“Because  a  considerable  group  of 
active  newspaper  workers  honestly 
believe  that  their  best  interests  are  to 
be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
union  control  in  the  news-room  as  it 
is  in  the  composing  room,  the  press¬ 
room  and  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  the  officials  of  this  society  have 
refrained,  thus  far,  from  entering  a 
controversy  over  the  merits  of  union 
and  non-union  organizations.  They 
have  faced  in  silence  many  bitter  at¬ 
tacks  from  some  of  their  colleagues, 
knowing  that  to  answer  would  be  to 
risk  misunderstanding  through  dis¬ 
tortion  as  well  as  to  increase  conten¬ 
tion  and  extend  a  needless  struggle. 
The  society  will  continue  its  peaceful 
efforts  to  build  its  strength  by  digni¬ 
fied  and  logical  appeal  to  an  enlight¬ 
ened  section  of  a  highly  intelligent 
vocation. 

“From  this  time  forward,  also,  it  in¬ 
tends  to  speak  out  whenever  it  has 
information  of  value  to  impart. 

“There  is  no  need  for  a  newspaper 
dictator.  Rather  there  is  need  for  a 
united  front  to  prevent  political  dic¬ 
tatorship.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
temporary,  emergency  organization  to 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  press.  A 
sane,  thoughtful  body  of  loyal,  experi¬ 
enced  workers  and  a  fair-minded 
group  of  honest  publishers,  alert  to  the 
political  perils  of  the  times,  can  han¬ 
dle  the  situation  adequately.” 


the  evidence  of  the  Fortune  Survey 
would  now  be  accepted  in  almost  any 
court  in  the  land,  not  to  mention  your 
kangaroo,  court.  i- 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don’t  quite 
understand,  though,  why  you  should 
write  as  though  Fortune  (or  Time  or 
Life,  for  that  matter)  might  possibly 
take  any  satisfaction  from  evidence 
indicating  that  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  the  voters  think  the  U.  S.  press 
has  abused  its  power.  For  any  such 
popular  opinion  is  just  as  much  a  re¬ 
flection  on  us  as  it  is  upon  any  news¬ 
paper.  [We  made  no  such  implica¬ 
tion.] 

“For  we  are  not  only  members  of 
the  press  in  the  same  broad  sense  as 
all  other  magazines.  We  are  members 
of  the  press  almost  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
We  are  the  only  magazines  who  belong 
to  the  Associated  Press.  We  are  one 
of  the  two  or  three  biggest  users  of 
the  United  Press.  Two  of  our  three 
magazines  are  classified  as  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“And  all  of  our  magazines  are  staff 
written  and  edited  by  newspaper  men 
on  the  same  special  assignment  system 
as  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

“Perhaps  I  am  a  little  self-conscious  j 
in  this  feeling  about  your  column  on 
Mr.  Smith.  But  then  again,  perhaps  it 
is  the  high  regard  in  which  (as  a  16- 
year  reader)  I  hold  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.” 


Jury  Lauds  Expose: 
Of  Extortion  by 
St.  Louis  Dailies 

State  Panel's  Report 
Credits  Press  for 
Pre-Indictment  Probe 


“Kangaroo 
Court"  Draws 
a  Protest 


APS  Not 
Hostile 
to  Unions 


NOW  FOR  THE  sentence  that  slashed 
around  like  a  loose  fire-hose.  We 
used  it  in  the  January  28  issue,  with 
reference  to  H.  L. 
Smith’s  article  in  the 
Forum  on  “The  Press 
Can  Do  No  Wrong.” 
All  we  can  say  is  that, 
although  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  by  P.  1.  Prentice,  circulation 
manager  of  Fortune,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  written,  he  properly 
scolds  us  for  leaving  it  open  to  any 
other  interpretation.  Mr.  Prentice 
protesting: 

“Now,  seriously,  why  pick  on  For¬ 
tune’s  Survey  just  because  you  want 
to  take  a  crack  at  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith  in 
the  Forum? 

“Specifically,  why  speak  of  the  For¬ 
tune  Survey  as  ‘evidence  that  would 
hardly  be  accepted  by  a  kangaroo 
court’? 

“I  quite  agree  with  you  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  jumped  to  some  pretty  tall 
conclusions  from  the  Fortune  Survey, 
but  we  spend  a  good  many  thousands 
of  dollars  making  sure  that,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  Fortune  Survey  is  the 
most  accurate  and  reliable  of  all 
barometers  of  public  opinion.  [The 
‘kangaroo  court’  slap  was  directed  at 
Mr.  Smith’s  ‘evidence.’ — not  For¬ 
tune’s.) 

“I  am  sure  you  know  that,  in  1936, 
this  barometer  was  so  accurate  that  it 
predicted  the  exact  size  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  majority  with  an  error  of  less 
than  1%.  We  forecast  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
defeat  on  the  Supreme  Court  issue 
months  in  advance.  We  foreshadowed 
clearly  the  Conservative  trend  of  the 
1938  elections.  And,  in  brief,  we  have 
been  right  so  many  times  that  I  think 


St,  Louis,  Feb.  7 — The  St.  Louis 
State  grand  jury,  which  in  a  report  ; 
Feb.  3  returned  an  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  extortion  against  a  labor  leads' 
of  theatrical  workers  and  a  member  i 
of  the  State  legislature,  praised  St . 
Louis  newspapers,  particularly  the  s 
Star-Times  and  Post-Dispatch,  after¬ 
noon  dailies,  for  co-operation  in  fur¬ 
nishing  information  used  in  the  pre¬ 
indictment  investigation. 

In  connection  with  the  work  by , 
newspapers,  the  grand  jury  said  B 
the  report: 

Jury  Thanks  Newspapers 

“We  wish  to  express  our  appred^ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  of  St.  Loub. 
and  especially  to  the  two  afternoon 
papers,  for  their  co-operation  in  fi¬ 
nishing  us  information  and  ‘le^ 
which  made  possible  the  production 
of  witnesses  before  us  in  our  investi¬ 
gation  of  certain  transactions 
the  motion  picture  exhibitors  ao® 
representatives  of  the  machine  op^ 
ators,  resulting  in  the  indictment  w 
robbery  in  third  degree  (extortion) 
returned  herewith.” 

Charles  W.  Marsalek  of  the  Po^ 
Dispatch  and  Harry  T.  Brundidgew 
the  Star-Times  testified  before  the 
jury  and  supplied  other  infortna- 

TVi 

Other  facts  were  obtained  by  I*® 
Wagner  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

The  indictment  charged  John 
Nick,  czar  of  the  movie 
union  and  State  Representative  B®' 
ward  M.  Brady  with  extortion  in  co^ 
nection  with  a  $10,000  payment  k  j 
Brady  by  organized  movie  theater 
owners  in  1936.  Details  of  the  pW" 
ment  were  disclosed  by  the  P®J^1 
Dispatch  in  a  story  June  2  of  tn**j 
year. 
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Section  Two 


46%  Less  Composition  Time 


Same  SIZE 
Same  STYLE... but 


The  two  ads  shown  above  were  set  by  a 
Mid -Western  newspaper  (name  on  re¬ 
quest).  The  one  at  the  left  was  handled 
“the  old  way” — setting,  cutting,  and  fit¬ 
ting  —  in  8  hours  and  15  minutes  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  floor  time.  The  improved  ad 
was  set  on  a  new  Streamlined  Intertype 
Mixer  —  and  required  only  4  hours  and 
25  minutes  TOTAL  TIME! 

A  reduction  of  46  per  cent  in  composition 
time  —  and  these  particular  figures  are 


by  no  means  unusual  —  is  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  publishers,  business  man¬ 
agers,  and  mechanical  executives. 

Why  not  investigate  the  latest  methods 
of  streamlined  newspaper  composition  in 
plants  which  are  using  modern  Stream¬ 
lined  Intertype  machines.  The  names  of 
users  in  your  vicinity  will  be  given  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  for  details  to  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  or  to  the  nearest  Intertype  branch. 


STEP  AHEAD  with  INTERTYPE 
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Out  of  Sorts 
means  0 


You  can't  get  production  when 
type  runs  short.  When  you're  out 
of  sorts,  you're  out  of  luck,  and 
lost  time  is  lost  money. 

Ads  nearly  completed,  forms 
almost  ready  to  close — and  then 
empty  letter  boxes.  You  know 
the  story  all  too  well! 

In  the  Ludlow-equipped  news¬ 
paper  composing  room,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "running  out  of 
sorts,"  with  new  sluglines  cast  as 
needed  from  hand-set  matrices. 
Rush  copy  or  "run-of-the-hook" 
—  it  makes  no  difference.  Every 
needed  character  in  every  face 
and  size  is  always  ready  to  the 
compositor's  hand. 

With  Ludlow  speed-set  mat¬ 
rices,  any  amount  of  display  com¬ 


position  in  any  specified  face  or 
size  can  be  produced  direct  from 
hot  metal,  without  prior  expense 
for  typemaking  or  subsequent 
time  and  trouble  of  distribution. 

And  because  many  unneces¬ 
sary  operations  are  dispensed 
with  in  Ludlow  operation,  a  large 
volume  of  display  composition 
can  be  produced  with  rapidity. 

Cost  of  production  and  speed 
in  getting  pages  to  press  are  fac¬ 
tors  just  as  vital  in  importance  to 
the  active-minded  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutive  as  to  the  business  office. 

Write  us  today  for  information 
regarding  the  economy  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  display  com¬ 
position  which  the  Ludlow  will 
bring  to  your  composing  room. 


Only  with  LUDLOW 
can  you  gain  ALL 
these  advantages 


Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

Wide  selection  of  faces  — full  size  range 

No  worn  or  broken  letters 

Used  effectively  by  any  competent  compositor 

Instant  change  of  size  and  face 

Faster  setting  — matrix  "gathering" 

Easy  alignment  of  different  sizes 
Rapid  and  easy  spacing 
Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 
Recasting  slugs  for  repeated  copy 
Self-quadding  and  self-centering 
Long  lines  with  single  justification 
Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 
Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 
Accuracy  in  height  to  paper 
Forms  once  corrected  stay  correct 
Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 
No  cost  for  type  making 
Economy  of  floor  space 
Low-cost  display  composition 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Illinois 
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New  York  Conference  Draws  300 

Mechanical  Problems  Discussed  in  17  Clinics  at  Research 
Meeting  Sponsored  by  State  Publishers  at  Rochester  School 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


more  than  300  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  executives  of  the  New  York 
State  newspapers  and  representatives 
of  newspaper  supply  and  equipment 
finns  met  Feb.  6  and  7  at  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute 
for  a  mechanical  research  clinic. 

The  meeting  was  frankly  experi¬ 
mental.  The  clinic  idea,  in  which 
problems  peculiar  to  each  department 
are  discussed  by  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  them  and  the  group  con¬ 
clusions  reported  to  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly,  had  not  been  tried  out  systemat- 
icily  by  any  newspaper  body.  The 
meeting  was  authorized  in  general 
terms  by  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  its  September 
meeting  and  given  final  O.K.  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  January. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  all  mechan¬ 
ical  department  heads  of  New  York 
newspapers,  and  also  to  studio  chiefs 
and  photographers.  Another  innova¬ 
tion  was  the  admission  of  the  supply 
and  equipment  representatives  to  the 
meetings  with  complete  floor  privil¬ 
eges.  In  several  of  the  clinics  they 
acted  as  secretary  or  vice-chairman 
and  assisted  both  in  the  discussions 
and  in  the  formulation  of  reports. 

Burke  Arranged  Conference 
Conference  details  were  handled 
by  Jack  Burke,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  President  Mark  Ellingson 
of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Me¬ 
chanics  Institute  and  Byron  G.  Colver 
and  R.  Randolph  Karch  of  the  school 
faculty.  Each  discussion  group  was 
assigned  a  chairman,  several  vice- 
chairmen,  a  secretary,  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  pages  from  the  student 
body. 

Some  of  the  clinics  were  sparsely 
ittended  and  had  few  questions  to 
consider.  Others  drew  crowds  of  50 
or  more  and  ran  well  over  their  sched¬ 
uled  hours.  From  the  experience  of 
■his  meeting,  it  is  likely  that  future 
conferences  will  have  a  smaller  num- 
Jier  of  clinics,  probably  not  more  than 
tour  or  five  against  the  17  which  sat 
at  Rochester.  Admission  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  representatives  was  considered 
‘holly  successful.  There  was  no 
idling  and  no  emphasis  on  competitive 
dements  in  their  participation  in  the 
toeeting.  At  the  concluding  session, 
each  representative  was  given  oppor- 
ttuiity  to  speak  on  developments  dur- 
“Og  the  conference  with  special  refer- 
^  to  their  relation  to  his  product, 
“he  second  afternoon  was  given  over 
esitirely  to  demonstrations  of  machin- 
'fy,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  news¬ 
paper  use. 

Reports  brought  to  the  Monday  af- 
ernoon  general  session  from  the 
Corning  clinics  are  summarized  in 
‘hat  follows.  Some  of  the  discussion 
general.  Numerous  questions, 
■''Omitted  by  those  who  expected  to 
■ake  part,  were  more  of  local,  individ- 
■'al.  than  general  concern,  and  were 
^answered.  Others,  upon  which  the 
■J'Perience  of  many  led  to  general  con- 
"''‘sions,  are  covered  below. 

Composing  Room  Problems 
Composing  Room — General.  Joseph 
hstabrook,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch, 


Scene  at  Rochester  Mechanical  Conference  Banquet. 


chairman;  George  Wolfgang,  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union-Star,  secretary. 

1.  Strip  metal  base  has  advantages 
over  steel  base,  especially  in  non-dis¬ 
tribution  systems.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  both  kinds  be  used  in 
compiosing  rooms  for  work  to  which 
each  is  specially  adapted.  . 

2.  No  major  difficulties  were  re¬ 
ported  in  changing  from  6-point  to 
4-point  column  rules.  Some  shops 
have  devised  home-made  attachments 
for  slug-casting  machines  to  compen¬ 
sate  automatically  for  the  off-size 
measures  on  matter  wider  than  one 
column. 

3.  No  answer  was  suggested  to  the 
problem  of  getting  electros  of  uniform 
thickness  from  national  advertisers. 
This  perennial  will  again  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

4.  To  a  question  on  how  to  con¬ 
trol  the  table  slides  on  metal  saws  to 
prevent  too  fast  a  feed  toward  the 
cutter,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ma¬ 
chinist  look  foi  adjustments  on  the 
sliding  mechanism.  The  saw  manu¬ 
facturers  will  also  be  asked  to  work 
out  an  automatic  control. 

Can  Base  Be  Used  Twice? 

5.  Various  opinions  were  given  on 
the  advisability  of  using  Monotype 
and  Elrod  base  more  than  once.  Some 
found  a  noticeable  compression  after 
one  passage  of  the  base  under  mat 
rollers.  Others  declared  that  with  a 
solidly  cast  base,  the  compression  was 
not  noticeable  even  after  repeated 
rolling.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
where  this  type  of  base  is  used  more 
than  once,  it  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  height. 

6.  Seventy-two  and  6-point  widths 
of  strip  metal  base  make  the  most 
usable  and  flexible  combinations. 
Used  alone,  the  48-point  and  36-point 
sizes  were  most  popular. 

7.  A  property  man  should  be  made 
responsible  for  insuring  that  lead  and 
slug  racks  be  kept  filled  to  their  proper 
working  capacity.  That  was  the  view 
of  metropolitan  spokesmen.  In  smaller 
offices,  the  caster  operator  is  made 
responsible  for  this  job. 

8.  Alterations  on  advertisers’  proofs 
add  15  to  25%  to  composing  room 
costs,  it  was  agreed  with  little  dissent 
from  either  large  or  small  papers. 

9.  Late  advertising  copy  and  last- 
minute  alterations  are  also  disastrous 
both  to  costs  and  morale  in  the  com¬ 


posing  room.  Some  foremen  stated 
that  they  have  discretion  on  what 
changes  they  will  make  near  edition 
time  in  an  advertisement,  indicating 
that  they  gave  special  attention  to  new 
selling  prices  but  let  other  changes  go 
until  the  next  edition  if  making  them 
would  cause  the  first  deadline  to  be 
missed. 

10.  It  was  suggested  at  this  session 
that  business  managers  and  publish¬ 
ers  be  invited  to  the  next  conference 
to  hear  at  first  hand  the  problems  of 
their  operating  crews. 

Clean  Metal  Essential 

Composing  Room — Metal.  Wesley  L. 
Kester,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  chair¬ 
man;  Bert  Lipe,  Blatchford  Metal  Co., 
secretary. 

1.  When  metal  shows  the  proper 
analysis  and  machine  is  mechanically 
perfect,  unsatisfactory  results  are  us¬ 
ually  due  to  the  temperature  at  which 
metal  is  remelted,  or  perhaps  to  too 
low  machine  temperature.  Pouring 
temperature  in  a  remelting  furnace 
should  be  approximately  625  degrees. 

2.  Adherence  of  metal  to  mold  sur¬ 
faces,  pot  throats,  and  mouthpieces  in¬ 
dicates  improper  handling  of  the  metal, 
plus  impurities. 

3.  To  cut  down  the  loss  in  dross 
and  to  obtain  thoroughly  mixed  metal, 
it  was  advised  that  care  be  taken  in 
breaking  up  forms  to  see  that  no  zinc 
cuts,  foundry  type,  electrotype  plates, 
or  stereo  plates  go  to  the  remelter.  A 
good  flux  should  be  added,  metal  thor¬ 
oughly  agitated,  and  poured  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  625  degrees. 

4.  Low  remelting  temperature 
causes  antimony  to  congeal  in  the 
metal. 

5.  Metal  should  be  analyzed  in  large 
plants  at  least  once  a  month,  in  smaller 
plants  at  least  every  three  months  or 
whenever  difficulties  arise  in  its  use. 

6.  Sticking  of  plungers  is  generally 
caused  by  dirty  metal. 

7.  Accumulation  of  dross  in  the 
well  and  on  plunger  is  generally  due 
to  low  metal  level  in  the  pot. 

8.  Backsquirts  ari.se  from  a  too 
high  percentage  of  tin  or  a  mechani¬ 
cal  defect. 

9.  Dirty  metal  and  dross  will  cause 
mouthpieces  to  clog.  Copper  or  too 
high  an  antimony  content  will  have  a 
similar  effect. 

10.  Overheating  of  metal  in  re¬ 
melting  will  cause  excessive  dross  and 
will  result  in  loss  of  tin.  Other  ef¬ 


fects  can  be  determined  only  by  lab¬ 
oratory  analysis. 

11.  Overheated  metal  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  pot  will  cause  hollow  slugs. 

12.  Recommended  casting  temper¬ 
atures  on  line-casting  machines  is  535 
to  550  degrees  depending  on  the  size 
of  slug  that  is  being  cast. 

13.  The  lowest  possible  tempera¬ 
ture  considering  the  job  to  be  done  is 
recommended  for  casting  Monotype 
metal. 

Co-operation  Requested 

Composing  Room — Make-up.  Elmer 
Frederick,  composing  room  foreman, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
chairman. 

1.  Zinc  cement  was  recommended 
as  an  adhesive  for  holding  cuts  on 
bases;  it  is  said  to  be  a  time-saver  on 
rush  jobs,  faster  than  mounting,  and 
requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  ad¬ 
hesive. 

2.  The  committee  recommended 
against  2-point  rule  on  a  2-point  base 
in  general  use,  preferring  a  4-point 
or  6-point  base  as  less  likely  to  curl 
up  under  pressure. 

3.  Last-minute  rush  in  getting  edi¬ 
tions  to  press  can  be  eliminated  or 
alleviated  by  working  to  a  definite 
deadline  to  be  broken  under  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  only  with  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  managing  editor,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  circulation 
manager,  and  the  composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutive.  “It  is  advisable,’’  this  group 
reported,  “for  the  department  heads, 
with  the  managing  editor  as  chairman, 
to  hold  periodical  meetings  to  discuss 
problems  that  may  arise,  and  in  so 
doing  to  create  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  more  harmonious  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Keeping  Monotype  Sorts  Up 

Composing  Room — Monotype  Giant 
Caster.  Eugene  D.  Jagareski,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  chairman. 

Most  of  the  questions  presented  to 
this  clinic  related  to  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  pump  screws  and  springs. 
Local  conditions  were  found  to  be 
governing  to  an  extent  that  barred 
generalized  answers. 

To  a  question  on  the  best  means  of 
checking  Monotype  sorts,  it  was  the 
consensus  that  the  button  or  color 
system  is  best.  A  chart  of  the  type 
cabinet  is  placed  on  the  end  of  each 
cabinet.  When  type  is  low  in  the  case, 
a  green  push  pin  or  button  is  in¬ 
serted  in  front  of  the  corresponding 
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t>'pe  drawer  on  chart.  If  case  is  out 
of  any  character,  a  red  pin  is  used. 

Mafcrfof  Supply  Questions 
Composing  Room — Monotype  Mate¬ 
rial  Maker.  John  D.  Macintosh,  New- 
burgh-Beacon  News,  chairman. 

1.  Air  holes  between  fusion  points 
(not  heat  bubbles)  are  caused  by  too 
high  temperature;  incorrect  setting  of 
the  closure,  and  insufficient  spring 
pressure. 

2.  Spring  pressure  on  the  bell  crank 
is  a  factory-set  adjustment  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with. 

3.  The  Monotype  Material  Maker  is 
preferred  for  casting  strip  material 
borders,  dashes,  and  base  up  to  36- 
point. 

4.  The  machine  should  be  operated 
at  35  to  40  strokes  a  minute  in  casting 
12-point  strip,  the  speed  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  metal. 

5.  Freezing  of  the  lifting  lever  and 
lifting  lever  stud  can  be  prevented  by 
removing  the  stud  every  three  months 
for  a  thorough  cleaning.  It  should 
be  put  back  dry. 

6.  Mold  blades  should  be  taken 
apart  and  cleaned  whenever  the  blade 
starts  to  “hang  up.” 

7.  The  spring  box  rod  should  never 
be  removed,  except  in  case  of  an  ac¬ 
cident;  in  this  event  it  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  factory  for  replace¬ 
ment. 

8.  Extra  spring  pressure  should 
never  be  applied  to  overcome  the 
sticking  of  material  in  the  mold.  Clean 
the  mold. 

Improvements  Noted 

Composing  Room — Ludlow  and  El¬ 
rod.  Windsor  Elderedge,  Amsterdam 
Recorder,  chairman. 

1.  While  the  offset  stick  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  caps  and  small 
caps,  newspapers  have  found  it  use¬ 
ful  also  in  offsetting  figures  for  top  or 
bottom  alignment.  The  self-quadding 
stick  is  used  for  right  or  left  flush 
lines,  eliminating  individual  quadding 
out  and  distribution.  The  self-cen¬ 
tering  stick  is  also  self-quadding,  ac¬ 
curately  centers  composition  on  any 
measure. 

2.  New  electric  pot  heaters  are  of 
the  Calrod  type,  immersed  and  prac¬ 
tically  indestructible.  Corrosion,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  the  old  plate  type  heat¬ 
ers,  is  practically  eliminated.  The 
new  thermostat  permits  much  closer 
control  of  temperature  than  was 
thought  possible.  The  pot  tempera¬ 
ture  dial  is  in  plain  view  of  the  op¬ 
erator  and  a  red  control  hand  is  set 
by  an  adjusting  screw  to  the  desired 
temperature,  thereby  contributing  to 
uniform  cast  and  improved  face. 

3.  Late  model  Elrods  were  said  to 
have  afforded  a  50%  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  over  older  models. 

4.  On  the  new  style  Elrods,  the  old 
lack  of  control  over  the  oil  system  has 
been  eliminated.  The  new  pressure 
oiler  forces  a  light  vegetable  oil  into 
the  oil  diffusion  tube  at  a  uniform 
rate  and  from  the  diffusion  tube,  the 
oil  under  pressure  in  excess  of  the 
metal  plunger  pressure,  is  taken  up 
and  mixed  in  the  form  of  vapor  with 
molten  metal  flowing  around  the  end 
of  the  diffusion  tube  and  is  carried 
into  the  mold.  It  then  condenses  and 
returns  in  a  lubricant  form. 

Long  Takes  Preferred 
Composing  Room — Linotype  and  In¬ 
tertype  machines.  Walter  Kettle, 
Binghamton  Press,  chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  CSeitlinger,  Mergen thaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  secretary.  Report  rendered 
by  A.  G.  Hoffman,  Intertype  Corp. 

1.  Several  questions  evidently 
arose  from  purely  local  conditions  or 
were  subject  only  to  local  solution — as 
in  the  education  of  advertisers  to  the 
use  of  type  faces  available  so  that 
cutting  of  special  faces  could  be  re¬ 
duced. 


2.  A  spirited  discussion  arose  over 
whether  long  or  short  takes  were 
most  economical  in  setting  news  copy. 
Short  takes  were  necessary,  it  was 
agreed,  when  a  major  story  had  to  be 
set  close  to  edition  time,  but  takes 
long  enough  to  give  the  operator  a 
full  stick  and  no  more  were  advised 
for  normal  routine  operation.  Takes 
longer  than  a  stick  (the  regular  ma¬ 
chine  stick)  were  not  economical. 

3.  Special  devices  for  quadding  and 
centering  were  explained  by  the  firms’ 
representatives  with  small  working 
models. 

4.  Nickel-plating  of  escapement 
verges  to  prevent  undue  wear  was 
suggested  by  one  speaker,  but  the 
more  general  opinion  was  that  the 
same  result  could  be  attained  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  pawls  free  from  rust. 

Oil  cup  systems  were  preferred  over 
pressure  lubrication  for  line-casting 
machines. 

The  face  on  display  slugs  can  be 
kept  up  to  good  quality  by  attention 
to  temperature  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
the  metal  in  the  crucible,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  metal. 

Explaining  the  Action  of  Ink 
Pressroom — Ink.  Edward  Knobles, 
Syracuse  Journal,  chairman;  report 
rendered  by  P.  O.  Roberts.  William 
Herrick  Ink  Co. 

1.  Strike  -  through,  show  -  through, 
misting,  offset,  and  coverage. 

Show-through  is  the  difference  in 
reflection  of  light  from  the  printed 
and  unprinted  portions  of  the  paper. 
Remedied  by  using  paper  of  greater 
opacity,  ink  containing  oils  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  smallest  amount  of  wetting 
of  the  paper  fibers,  and  improvement 
in  toner  solvents. 

Strike  -  through  is  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  stain  caused  by  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  ink  oil  through  the  paper. 
It  appears  when  the  ink  is  too  thin  for 
the  speed  of  the  press,  if  too  high  a 
percentage  of  oil  is  used,  or  if  the 
pigment  and  varnish  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  or  if  the  ink  is  not 
properly  formulated.  It  may  also 
arise  from  too  much  impression,  forc¬ 
ing  the  ink  into  the  paper,  or  too  lit¬ 
tle  impression  so  that  too  much  ink 
is  used  to  give  a  proper  appearance. 

Offset  is  a  problem  for  which  no 
pressman  has  a  cure-all.  It  can  come 
from  improperly  ground  inks,  inks 
with  too  high  a  pigment  content,  pa¬ 
per  that  is  over-calandered.  incorrect 
press  or  roller  adjustments. 

Misting  has  been  charged  up  to 
every  characteristic  of  news  ink. 
Usually  it  can  be  traced  to  an  ink  that 
is  too  thin  or  too  “long.”  Press  and 
roller  adjustments  have  often  been 
made  with  satisfactory  results. 

Coverage,  or  the  amount  of  ink  used 
to  produce  a  given  number  of  im¬ 
pressions,  is  another  subject  upon 
which  many  opinions  are  held.  Ex¬ 
cessive  ink  consumption  can  be 
traced  to  light  impression,  poor  finish 
on  paper,  short  runs,  many  editions, 
type  of  press,  too  dry  a  paper,  heavy 
type  forms,  reverse  plates,  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

Composition  of  News  Ink 

2.  Newspaper  ink  is  made  of  car¬ 
bon  black,  lampblack,  semi-refined 
penetrating  petroleum  oil.  rosin  var¬ 
nish  and  oil-soluble  dye  toners. 
While  lampblack  is  still  widely  used 
in  Europe,  carbon  black  of  a  high, 
grit-free  grade  is  preferred  in  this 
country.  Light-colored  oil  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  dark  to  minimize  strike¬ 
through,  but  both  colors  have  their 
uses  in  ink  manufacture.  Low  grade 
rosin  varnish  will  also  cause  strike¬ 
through.  so  high-grade  is  generally 
used.  It  gives  tack  and  length  to  the 
ink,  but  if  too  much  is  used  it  will 
retard  penetration.  Oil  soluble  dye 
toners  are  generally  used  now  instead 
of  the  insoluble  pigments  like  bronze 


blue  or  Prussian  blue.  The  most 
common  today  are  blue,  black,  and 
violet  dyes,  with  the  last  in  most  fre¬ 
quent  use. 

3.  Present-day  inks  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  effect  on  rubber  rollers. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  over 
the  values  of  the  toner  element  in  the 
formulas  of  different  ink  makers.  It 
was  agreed  that  percentage  figures  are 
not  comparable,  due  to  the  wide  va¬ 
riation  in  formulae  and  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  basic  elements. 

How  to  Set  Rollers 
Pressroom  —  Rollers.  David  R. 
Evans,  Utica  Observer  -  Dispatch, 
chairman. 

1.  Setting  of  form  rollers — heavy, 
medium,  or  light? 

The  surface  of  the  average  stereo¬ 
type  plate  varies  from  .003”  to  .009". 
Therefore,  the  form  roller  must  be  set 
to  ink  the  shallow  portions  as  well  as 
the  result  of  the  plate.  Placing  a  sheet 
of  paper  between  the  roller  and  the 
cylinder  or  plate,  and  locking  the  roller 
down  in  position,  the  sheet  should  be 
marked  as  follows: 

4"  roller — 5/16"  mark. 

5"  roller — %"  mark. 

6"  roller — mark. 

7"  roller — 9/16"  mark. 

Form  roller  should  be  set  a  little 
heavier  on  the  smoother  surface — the 
inking  cylinder  than  on  the  plate  with 
its  surface  of  varying  roughness,  thus 
equalizing  the  traction  pull. 

2.  Rubber  and  composition  rollers 
should  be  set  the  same,  despite  the 
temptation  to  set  rubber  rollers 
heavier.  If  set  too  hard,  they  will  not 
turn  freely  on  slow  motion,  will  not 
print  clearly  on  speed,  and  cause  ex¬ 
cessive  wear  on  roller  socket  bushings. 

3.  Medium  hard  rollers  are  rec- 
ommmended  for  newspaper  presses — a 
roller  that  tests  in  the  vicinity  of  30  on 
a  Shore  Durometer.  If  a  roller  is  too 
hard  it  will  require  excessive  pressure 
on  the  sockets  when  reaching  down 
for  low  spots  in  the  plate. 

All  Rollers  Need  Care 

4.  Composition  rollers  should  be 
removed  immediately  from  shipping 
cases,  seasoned  for  7  to  10  days  in  a 
lighted  and  ventilated  wooden  cabi¬ 
net  in  a  vertical  position,  then  placed 
in  the  machine  and  run  for  a  few  days. 
They  may  then  be  kept  in  storage  in¬ 
definitely  with  a  coating  of  oil.  Kero¬ 
sene  and  light  oil  in  a  proportion  of  2 
to  1  is  a  good  cleanser  for  washing 
composition  rollers.  Do  not  let  roll¬ 
ers  set  in  press  after  washing  without 
inking,  as  air  will  cause  them  to  dry. 
Washing  of  rubber  rollers  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended,  because  they  do  not  tend 
to  collect  foreign  matter  from  ink  or 
paper.  When  section  of  press  is  being 
run  without  plates,  it  is  recommended 
that  sufficient  ink  be  applied  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  lubricate  rollers.  Rollers 
should  be  unlocked  after  day’s  edi¬ 
tion  is  off. 

Rubber  rollers,  new  or  after  re¬ 
grinding.  should  be  checked  twice  a 
week  until  the  initial  swelling  has  been 
compensated  for;  after  that  once  a 
week  or  two  weeks. 

5.  Unevenness  of  rubber  roller 
surface  upon  receipt  from  factory  is 
due  to  inferiority  of  product  or  poor 
grinding.  Rollers  should  be  changed 
before  they  become  hard,  uneven,  and 
lifeless.  Composition  rollers  should 
be  removed  when  their  surface  be¬ 
comes  cut  or  pitted  or  lifeless.  Rub¬ 
ber  rollers  may  be  used  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  marred  so  that  it  affects  the 
print  or  swells  until  further  adjust¬ 
ment  is  impossible.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  that  if  the  operating 
output  is  50,000  daily,  rollers  should 
be  reground  after  a  year  and  a  half 
run.  Form  rollers  after  regrinding 
should  be  polished  to  a  high  gloss  and 
should  not  show  the  slightest  grain  or 
roughness  under  a  magnifying  glass. 


Pressroom  —  General.  Alexander 
Kramer,  Syracuse  Post  -  Standard. 
Chairman;  F.  W.  Schnell.  R.  Hoe  I 
Co.,  Inc.,  secretary. 

1.  Rolls  with  tight  or  loose  edge> 
or  uneven  circumferences  tend  to 
cause  breaks  and  offset  on  cuts.  More 
careful  handling  of  rolls  between 
mill  and  press  was  recommended  as 
remedy. 

2.  Core  waste  in  one  large  group 
of  offices  amounts  to  1.27f.  Another 
reported  an  average  of  8  papers  wasted 
in  roll  changes  without  reels.  Waste 
can  be  cut  down  by  care  in  making 
splices  and  in  not  running  paper  ofi 
core. 

3.  Opinions  differed  on  whether 
first  or  second  impression  should  be 
heavier.  On  old  presses,  according  to 
Leon  Link,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
first  impression  should  be  heavier;  on 
new  presses,  equal  on  first  and  second 

4.  Some  pressmen  reported  vari¬ 
ations  of  1/16  to  inch  in  roll  widths 
Paper  mill  representatives  declared 
this  was  due  to  careless  setting  of 
knives  at  mill. 

5.  Underlaying  was  discouraged  as 
damaging  to  presses  and  blankets 
Good  cuts  from  engraver  and  com¬ 
posing  room  will  eliminate  low  plates 
and  necessity  of  underlaying. 

6.  Spraying  of  paper  roll-ends  is  a 
general  practice,  reducing  excessive 
pull  on  the  edges  of  the  sheet  and 
eliminating  one  cause  of  breaks. 

Web  Lead  Shifts  "Bad" 

7.  Changing  the  lead  of  the  web 
from  first  to  second  impression  to  im¬ 
prove  printing  of  national  advertise¬ 
ments  or  large  cuts  was  called  “bad 
practice”  and  likely  to  bring  trouble 
with  the  editorial  layout. 

8.  Cutler  -  Hammer  conveyors 
should  be  adjusted  when  changing 
roll-widths  by  replacing  iron  rollers 
with  narrower  rollers,  and  regroov¬ 
ing  wood  rollers.  On  color  or  gravure 
presses,  10  wires  should  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  6,  with  less  tension.  Uneven 
delivery  of  papers  to  Cutler-Hammer 
tables  is  often  due  to  bent  fan  blades 
on  folders. 

Pressroom  —  Packing.  Palmer  V 
Welch,  Schenectady  Union-Star,  chair¬ 
man.  William  Grenier,  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  secretary. 

1.  Where  stereotype  machinery  is 
in  good  condition,  best  press  results 
are  obtained  from  a  hard  blanket. 
With  inferior  plates,  pressman  has  to 
meet  the  condition  by  using  softer  top 
blankets. 

2.  Smooth  glossy  blankets  relieve 
strain  on  sheet  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  impression  cylinders.  It  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  this  strain  also  be  relieved 
by  added  impression  on  first  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Blankets  with  a  smooth 
glossy  finish  have  less  tendency  to  off¬ 
set  and  slur. 

3.  Pressmen  at  this  clinic  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  more  frequent 
blanket  changes  in  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  printing,  and  urged  that  publishers 
leave  this  decision  to  the  pressroom 
foreman. 

Vacuum  Casting  Praised 

Stereotype  —  General.  Walter  V 
Whitby,  Buffalo  Courier  -  Expr^ 
chairman.  Frank  A.  Kopp,  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  secre- 
tary. 

1.  Original  cuts  or  mats  should  w 
used  instead  of  pick-ups  wherever 
possible.  Loss  of  detail  in  subject  as 
well  as  of  size  accompanies  each  re¬ 
cast. 

2.  Vacuum  casting  tends  to  eliffl' 
inate  recasts  and  promises  better  press 
operation. 

3.  Casting  underlays  for  thin  elec¬ 
tros  has  proven  a  time-saver  and  pro¬ 
vided  better  reproduction  in  one  w 
the  chain  organizations. 

4.  Flat  casts  from  page  mats  are  im- 

(Continued  on  page  IX) 
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Shop  Problems  SNPA  Conference  Theme 

Western  Division  Members  to  Discuss  All  Phases  at  First 
Annual  Conference,  Feb.  20-21,  at  SIcirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 


PROBLEMS  in  composing,  press, 
stereotype  and  engraving  rooms 
operations,  streamlined  newspaper 
make-up,  air-conditioning  of  news¬ 
paper  plants,  and  the  development  of 


A.  T.  Blease  J.  H.  Gibson 


Southern  newsprint  making,  will  be 
among  the  topics  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  SNPA  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  Skirvin 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Feb.  20-21. 

The  territory  included  in  this  con¬ 
ference  is  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  but  the  committee  in 
charge  hopes  that  many  mechanical 
executives  from  the  Eastern  Division 
territory  will  be  able  to  attend. 


7.  Banquet  by  Supply  Houses  Mon¬ 
day  evening  on  top  floor  of  Skirvin 
Hotel.  Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing 
editor,  Oklahoman  and  Times,  master 
of  ceremonies,  D.  T.  Stephenson, 
Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport, 
Ill.,  chairman  of  committee  arranging 
program. 

8.  Discussion  of  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  problems  and  topics. 

9.  Topics  on  general  subjects. 

10.  Report  of  Committees. 

11.  New  Business. 

12.  Departmental  Chairmen:  Com¬ 
posing  Room,  Clyde  Lancaster,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  Pressroom, 
Bert  Conner,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American;  Stereotype 
Room,  Elmer  Hodgkinson,  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  Photo  Engraving  Dept.,  J 
H.  Gibson,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

13.  Speakers:  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  “Relations  of 
the  Editorial  Department  with  the 
Composing  Room”;  Harry  Andrews, 
Powell  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  “News¬ 
print”;  Robert  A.  Travis,  Comic  Sec¬ 
tion  Advertising,  “Standardizing  Size 
of  Comic  Strip  Advertising.” 

Attention  of  equipment  and  supply 
companies  has  been  directed  to  the 


following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  Fort  Worth: 

“Resolved:  That  the  Texas-Okla- 
homa  Mechanical  Conference  requests 
that  representatives  of  the  supply 
houses  refrain  from  serving  liquors  in 
their  rooms  during  the  Conference. 

“This  resolution  was  adopted  not 
because  of  any  unusual  abuses  but 
because  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegates  that  publishers 
who  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  mechanical  confer¬ 
ences  have  a  right  to  expect  100%  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  meetings,”  the  com- 
miteee  said.  “The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  requests  that  sales  representatives 
observe  the  wishes  of  the  conference 
in  this  respect  and  that  their  compa¬ 
nies  make  no  appropriations  for  this 
form  of  entertainment.” 

The  committee  added  that  any  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  supply  house  who 
violates  this  resolution  will  be  called 
to  appear  before  the  Conference  in 
regular  session.  Local  arrangements 
for  the  Conference  are  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  De¬ 
partment  Chairmen  meeting  will  be 


Oklahoma  Conference  Delegate  List 


will  Have  Exhibitor's  Session 

Due  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
wwspapers  in  this  territory  operate 
their  own  engraving  plants,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  that  publishers  and 
mechanical  men  will  invite  as  guests 
representatives  of  engraving  compa¬ 
nies  which  do  work  for  member 
newspapers. 

Exhibit  space  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Skirvin  Hotel  without  charge.  In 
order  to  encourage  equipment  and 
supply  companies  in  providing  ex¬ 
hibits,  a  special  Exhibitor’s  Session 
*ill  be  held  Monday  evening  at  which 
>11  delegates  will  be  expected  to  be 
present. 

The  committee  has  announced  that 
>11  items  on  the  program  for  the  two 
tl>ys  of  the  Conference  are  consoli- 
tiated  without  reference  to  time  and 
^te  so  that  the  presiding  officer  can 
'ah  up  any  item  at  any  time  during 
>he  two  days.  Where  certain  items 
>re  to  be  taken  up  at  a  specifled  time, 
'here  is  shown  the  hour  and  date  for 
‘hat  item  on  the  program. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  pointed  out,  morning  ses¬ 
sions  will  begin  at  9:30  and  adjourn 
>t  12:30  p.m.  Afternoon  sessions  will 
^  at  2:00  o’clock  and  adjourn  at 
*'30  p.m.  Monday  evening’s  session 
•’ill  begin  at  6: 30  o’clock. 

The  program  follows: 

1-  Conference  convenes  Monday 
morning,  Feb.  20,  at  9:30  o’clock,  A.  T. 
uloase,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
'•orpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times, 
presiding. 

3.  Announcements  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees. 

3  Roll  Call. 

*■  Address  of  welcome,  Edgar  T. 
”*lh  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
ittnes. 

5.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors, 
Monday  at  12:30  p.m.  for  election  of 
member  of  Executive  Committee. 
®  Meeting  of  Executive  Commit- 
Tuesday  at  12:30  >.m.  for  election 
**  ehairman  for  next  year. 


DELEGATES  WHO  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  attending  the 
SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Feb.  20-21  are  named 
below.  The  list  was  incomplete  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  be¬ 
cause  many  of  those  who  expect  to 
attend  could  not  be  sure  until  a  later 
date.  Also  printed  below  is  the  list 
of  supply  representatives  who  expect 
to  attend.  This  list  also  will  be  greatly 
augmented  by  the  time  the  convention 
convenes. 

Amonette,  Roscoe,  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger. 

Blease,  A.  T.,  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times. 

Bramlett,  M.  M.,  Ardmore  (Okla.) 
Ardmoreite. 

Brown,  Olga,  Holdenville  (Okla.) 
News. 

Capper,  A.  G. 

Conner,  Bert,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American. 

Cornwell,  W.  H.,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times. 

Deputy,  L.  T.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 
Dobbs,  John  W.,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Record  News. 

Dunkerley,  Robert,  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Dunkerley,  R.  J.,  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Durrie,  Roy,  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald. 

Eckholm,  Carl,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star -Telegram. 

Gaughn,  E.  P.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Gibson,  J.  H.,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Harper,  O.  M.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 
Hodgkinson,  Elmer,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  &  Times. 

Howe,  J.  A.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
B.  T.  Jeurgens,  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  and  Times  Democrat. 

Lancaster,  Clyde  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light. 

Lawrence  C.  P.,  TuLsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Lundberg  A.  I.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 


McMerrick  L.  C.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  &  Times. 

Orrell  H.  A.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

Phillips  W.  J.  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times. 

Price  I.  D.  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ard- 
moreite. 

Riesen  Ernst  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ard¬ 
moreite. 

Rochelle  Sid. 

Sharp  J.  C.  Marshall  (Tex.)  News 
Messenger. 

Tabb  C.  W.  SNPA  Dallas  Texas. 

Tengler  A.  J.  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times. 

Watts  Roy  S.,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal. 

SUPPLY  REPRESENTATIVES 

D.  T.  Stephenson,  H.  G.  Morgan, 
Burgess  Cellulose  Co.,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Harry  Knoll,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

W.  C.  Cooper,  R.  Hoe  &  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

N.  H.  Neilson,  A.  N.  Vickerson, 
Rapid  Roller  Company,  Chicago. 

R.  H.  Flint,  E.  B.  Flint,  Emil  Mihal- 
isin,  Claude  Davis,  Howard  Flint  Ink 
Company,  Chicago. 

George  Allison,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Bott,  M.  L.  Anderson,  L.  F. 
Bookman,  A.  E.  Elliott,  H.  M.  Hale, 
A.  D.  McCorkle,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  H.  Winters,  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

G.  C.  Sanborn,  J.  W.  Foster,  Tingue 
Brown  &  Company,  New  York. 

W.  R.  James,  Superior  Roller  Com¬ 
pany,  Dallas,  Tex. 

George  F.  Morrison,  Milwaukee  Saw 
Trimmer  Corp.,  Milwaukee. 

G.  P.  Landreth,  Kansas  City  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company. 

Clarence  Seamen,  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company. 

Jack  Pierson,  Carl  Denman,  Hubert 
Ink  Company. 

C.  W.  Gunsberg,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 


held  at  7:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  19. 
An  announcement  of  entertainment 
for  ladies  will  be  made  by  that  Com¬ 
mittee’s  chairman  at  the  regular  ses¬ 
sions. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

Leaders  (not  yet  announced  as  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  9)  designated  to  be  in 
charge  of  particular  discussions  will 
select  topics  to  present  and  as  many 
as  possible  will  be  covered  within 
time  limits.  Delegates  who  have  not 
sent  in  questions  will  be  required  to 
fill  in  questionnaires  when  they  reg¬ 
ister. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  follow: 

Composing  Room 

1.  Four  Point  Column  Rules — How 
many  papers  are  using?  How  many 
changed  the  width  of  the  slug  in  news 
matter?  Has  change  retarded  pro¬ 
duction?  Has  the  change  limited  the 
versatility  of  the  machine? 

2.  What  is  a  nominal  page  cost? 
What  is  the  best  method  for  comput¬ 
ing  this  cost? 

3.  How  can  air  pockets  in  heavy 
slugs  be  eliminated? 

4.  Metal,  its  treatment  and  care. 

5.  Best  system  for  marking  slugs 
for  machine  identification. 

6.  How  to  reduce  loss  of  matrices 
from  line  casting  machines. 

7.  How  deep  should  the  border  mat 
punch  be  in  newspaper  printing  to 
eliminate  smudging? 

8.  What  should  be  deadline  for 
news  copy,  advertising  copy  and  proof 
revisions  in  its  relationship  to  the  edi¬ 
tion  time? 

9.  What  are  advantages  of  strip 
metal  bases  as  compared  with  steel 
bases  and  metal  bases  made  in  stereo¬ 
type  room? 

10.  Why  not  reduce  column  width 
instead  of  shrinking  to  save  news¬ 
print? 

11.  What  is  advantage  in  using 
type  high  casts  as  compared  with  shell 
casts? 

12.  Is  the  use  of  high  slugs  for 
spacing  material  practiced  in  the  ad 
alley? 

Pressroom 

1.  What  is  correct  procedure  for 
printing  half-tone  cuts? 

2.  What  are  advantages  of  rubber 
and  synthetic  rollers?  (a)  What  is 
best  type  of  blankets  for  tubular 
press? 

3.  What  is  average  amount  of  waste 
due  to  stripping  rolls?  (a)  How 
many  keep  a  monthly  record  of  actual 
newsprint  waste? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  to  imderlay  all 
cuts  two  columns  and  over? 

5.  Can  the  offset  press  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  daily  field?  (a) 
Where  can  information  on  offset  press 
be  obtained? 

Stereotype  Room 

1.  Should  cuts  be  underlaid  by  the 
stereotyper? 

2.  What  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  a  type  high  form? 

3.  How  much  pressure  do  you  ap¬ 
ply  to  molding  machines? 

4.  Advisability  of  using  the  same 
metal  for  the  stereotype  and  com¬ 
posing  room. 

(Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 
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Citizen,  Morning,  and  Times,  Evening,  Now  Housed  In  New  $275,000 
Structure  With  Latest  Devices  for  Speeding  Newspaper  Production 


the  gravity  flow  system  of  many  by  a  great  deal  of  detailed  work. 
jstrial  plants,  to  the  newspaper  The  heating  and  ventilating  system 

cesses  in  the  plant  so  as  to  provide  in  the  building  is  elaborate,  a  separate  JniM 

efficient  work  path  through  the  centrifugal  central  fan  unit  being 

it.  The  second  feature  was  elab-  provided  for  each  of  the  three  floors  ** 

te  precautions  to  make  the  work-  and  a  fourth  for  the  composing  room.  J 

_  In  addition  there  are  exhaust  fans  to 

carry  air  from  all  wash  rooms  and 
from  the  engraving  department,  the 

latter  unit  being  treated  by  special  Im4mw^^9SK9| 

acid-resistant  material.  This  air  from 
the  centrifugal  fans  is  heated.  Altered  i 
and  humidifled  and  controlled  by 

C-'-JK. . .’jr  zone  thermostats.  '  |  |  ill 

'|HM|||||Mn^  The  only  completely  air  conditioned 

area  in  the  plant  is  the  center  of  the 

third  floor  where  the  radio  control  - 

room  and  studios  and  viewing  rooms  , 

located.  A  cooling  coil  operated 
with  “freon”  gas  is  used  to  supple-  ■|||||||||||||^j||p^PPIi^K 
ment  the  heating  coils  and  keep  the 

temperature  of  this  area  constant  the  Control  board  for  press  where  relays  for 
year  around.  push  button  control  are  located. 

Press  Insulated  Against  Vibrations  The  press  itself  extends  from  the 
Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  in  basement  where  the  reel  room  is  lo¬ 
preparing  the  foundation  for  the  press,  cated  adjacent  to  250  feet  of  “dolly" 
a  170-ton  super-speed  Hoe  Octuple  railway  for  handling  paper  rolls,  up 
unit,  to  prevent  vibration  from  spread-  through  the  floor  with  the  super- 
-  .  .  ing  to  the  building.  A  concrete  “box”  structure  located  in  press  -  room 

including  the  latest  type  of  lighting  for  similar  to  a  swimming  pool  was  flrst  proper. 

the  night  crews,  daylight  working  built  and  then  lined  with  three  inches  Great  attention  was  devoted,  in  de¬ 
conditions  in  the  entire  plant  for  the  of  dehydrated  cork  on  the  bottom  and  signing  the  plant,  to  the  question  of 
day  crews,  and  handsome  wash  rooms  on  all  four  sides  under  the  Korfund  work  flow,  the  idea  being  to  have  no 
for  every  department.  The  third  process.  A  slab  of  concrete  was  then  back  motion  and  as  little  crossing  of 
feature  was  the  provision  in  every  poured  into  this  “cork  lined  box”  and  this  work  flow  path  as  possible, 
department  for  future  expansion.  This  the  press  was  placed  on  this  slab,  thus  A  copy  elevator  carries  copy  from 
includes  expansion  for  the  offices  providing  three  inches  of  cork  insula-  the  classified  and  display  advertising 
through  the  addition  of  other  stories,  tion  around  the  press.  (Continued  on  page  V) 


Asheville 

Citizen-Times 


Composing  room  showing  combination  light  banks  and  herringbone  maple  floor. 


Times  news  department  showing  about  one-half  of  the  city  room. 


1  MM 

1  -««  M-.'  ni‘ 

I  MM4  ^  ^ 

1  vHM  MM* 
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Iowa  Mechanical  Asheville  Dailies 
Conference  May  15-16  , 


'  manager,  and  W.  Randall  Harris, 

UdlllGS  treasurer  and  assistant  manager. 

**  L.  R.  Philips  is  advertising  director 

of  the  two  papers.  Walter  S.  Adams 
is  managing  editor,  and  John  R. 
continued  from  page  IV  Marks  is  circulation  manager. 
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Executives  from  Midwest  States 
Invited  to  Attend  Thirteenth 
Annual  Meeting 

Itie  thirteenth  annual  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
will  be  held  this  year  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  May  15  and  16,  at  Des 


departments  located  in  the  main  lobby,  New  Type  Metal  Plant 

to  the  composing  room.  The  copy  The  United  American  Metals  Cor- 
from  the  news  departments  of  the  poration  has  opened  a  new  plant  in 
two  dailies  flows  directly  to  the  com-  San  Francisco  for  the  manufacture 
posing  room.  The  photograph  studio  Qf  type  metal  at  785  Bryant  street, 
and  dark  rooms,  are  adjacent,  and  feed  The  plant  is  equipped  with  modern 
directly  into  the  news  department  and  alloying  furnaces  and  a  metallurgical 
then  to  the  engraving  department  and  laboratory  with  a  department  for 


Tuesday,  May  15  and  16,  at  Des  then  to  the  engraving  department  and  laboratory  with  a  department  for 
Moines.  Headquarters  and  meetings  into  the  composing  room,  all  on  the  periodically  analyzing  samples  of 
are  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  same  floor.  From  the  composing  room  rnetals  from  users.  Besides  eauipment 
Moines.  the  full  page  forms  on  the  turtles  for  casting  type  metal  in  standard 

The  conference  is  composed  of  me-  are  rolled  directly  into  the  matrix  pjgg  and  ingots,  mol^  have  been  in- 

chanical  executives  of  the  composing,  division  of  the  stereotyping  depart-  stalled  for  casting  Linotype  metal  in 

press,  stereotype,  and  photo-engrav-  ment  on  the  same  floor.  There  the  the  new  double-ear  Slip-off  ingots 

ing  departments.  full  page  mat  is  prepared  and  is  vrhich  are  especially  adapted  to  Lino- 

The  Iowa  conference  is  a  state  or-  dropped  down  a  chute  to  the  foundry  type  machines  equipped  with  feeders, 
pnization  but  it  has  been  decided  division  of  the  stereotyping  depart-  ©flier  United  American  plants  are 
again  this  year  to  invite  executives  ment,  where  the  casting  of  the  plate  located  in  Brooklyn,  Chicago  and 
from  the  surrounding  states  to  attend  and  routing  are  done  within  a  few  Baltimore, 
and  take  part  in  all  discussions.  Last  feet  of  the  press.  In  this  way  no 

year,  executives  from  Illinois,  Wis-  metal  is  carried  from  one  floor  to  an-  AllloH  Naiiipc  n'Rripn 


gmization  but  it  has  been  decided  division  of  the  stereotyping  depart- 
again  this  year  to  invite  executives  ment,  where  the  casting  of  the  plate 


Allied,  Names  O'Brien 


consin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  other.  The  paper  is  handled  in  verti-  "lllvUp  naillvJ  w  Ullvll 

Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  cal  movement  in  its  lightest  form  in  W.  A.  O’Brien,  works  manager, 

Kansas  and  Missouri  were  in  attend-  every  instance.  From  the  press  room  Withy  Grove,  Manchester,  England, 
ance,  besides  several  from  Ohio.  This  a  spring  wire  conveyor  carries  the  branch  of  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
year  all  mechanical  executives  in  the  papers  into  the  mailing  room.  There  has  been  appointed  Works  Manager- 

Midwest  are  invited  to  attend.  they  are  divided,  the  mail  papers  be-  in-Chief  of  the  provincial  offices  of 


they  are  divided,  the  mail  papers  be-  in-Chief  of  the  provincial  offices  of 
Praaram  Toolct  Sauaht  north  side  of  the  the  company.  In  this  capacity  he  will 

*  /  ,  *  building  and  the  city  carrier  papers  supervise  the  mechanical  side  of  all 

It  is  placed  to  have  prominent  being  sent  out  through  the  south  side  Allied  Newspapers’  provincial  offices 
spewers  address  the  conference  on  Qf  fbe  building  where  a  special  room  except '  London.  D.  W.  Leahy,  for 
topics  that  are  of  utmost  importance  adjoining  the  circulation  department  many  years  assistant  to  Mr.  O’Brien, 
in  producing  better  printed  papers,  cashier’s  cage  is  provided  for  the  becomes  Works  Manager  at  Withy 
Also,  topics  that  are  most  troublesome  carriers  Grove 

New' Darkroom 

round  table  sessions.  Everyone  is  ^  dedication  edition  j  u-  ah  •  _ i 

Saturday  Jan.  28  which  ran  96  pages.  A  modem  darkroom,  fully  eqmpped. 


in  producing  better  printed  papers,  cashier’s  cage  is  provided  for  the 
Also,  topics  that  are  most  troublesome  carriers. 

and  common,  proposed  by  mechanical  -,...  j  t.-  •  *  j 

men  themselves,  ^11  be  discussed  in  ^he  Citizen  and  T^es  prmted  a 
round  table  sessions.  Everyone  is  Iff ‘“J  dedication  edition 

js-  Saturday  Jan.  28  which  ran  96  pages. 

^cion  at  both  vonml  ar>H  irrniin  officerS  of  the  Citizcn-Hmes 

d^on  at  both  the  general  and  group  QQ^^p^ny  a^e:  Charles  A.  Webb,  presi- 
StSSlOns.  j _ _ ei  VM _ —2 _ _ T\ 


tend,  as  the  program  will  include  I 
many  timely  topics  and  discussions  of 
particular  interest  to  them.  1 1 

This  year,  ample  room  is  available  ' 
for  the  display  of  machinery  and  sup-  ! 
plies.  The  conference  not  only  wel¬ 
comes  but  is  suggesting  that  manu- 
bcturers  and  supply  houses  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent  their  products  to  and  meet  the  j 
many  delegates  who  will  attend.  Ar-  : 
nngements  for  displays  should  be 
made  with  Garry  Riggs,  manager  of  I 
the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines. 

Yal  Walli  Program  Chairman 

The  committee  in  charge  of  program 
and  local  arrangements  consists  of  Val  ' 
Wells,  chairman,  superintendent  of  ' 
presses,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
twe;  Andy  Jose,  superintendent  of 
•tereotype  department,  and  Harry  T.  ! 
Mur{Ay,  superintendent  of  compos-  , 
ing  room,  also  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  officers  of  the  conference  this  | 
year  are:  President,  Ed  C.  Funk,  of  ! 
•he  Waterloo  Daily  Courier;  Vice- 
President,  Guy  Chappell,  of  the  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen;  Secretary-Trea¬ 
surer,  Paul  Kamler,  of  the  Clinton 
Herald. 

New  ATF  Specimens 

Three  specimen  folders  have  re¬ 
cently  been  released  by  ATF’s  type 
merchandising  department.  Two  of 
•hem  consist  of  8  pages,  one  displaying 
Onyx,  the  other  Bernhard  Modern 
^Id  and  Bold  Italic.  The  third  show- 
mg  of  four  pages  features  Empire, 
^e  all  ATF  specimens,  they  dem¬ 
onstrate  with  illustrative  examples  in- 
|*resting  and  effective  methods  of  us- 
®g  these  three  faces.  Copies  are 
•vailable  at  ATF  branches  or  from 
Type  Merchandising  Department 
»t  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE — 295  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
WESTERN  SALES  OFFICE — 536  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco 

BUILT  -  FOR  -  THE  -  NEWS  -  LINE 
^  ANNOUNCING 
MODEL  "52"  LINOGRAPH 


Has  cradle  for  only  TWO  maga¬ 
zines  —  one  for  news  and  one  for 
agate — switch  from  one  to  another 
in  less  than  TWO  SECONDS. 

FAST  KEYBOARD  ACTION  y 

FAST  MAT  CIRCULATION  I 

MORE  SLUGS  PER  HOUR  | 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  INVESTMENT  ^ 


Fintcer-tonch  crank  for  plm  or 
miniie  odd  mcagurni. 


Can  be  converted  into  five  magazine  machine  in  20  minutes  by 
slipping  on  the  perfectly  interchangeable  5-Magazine  cradle. 

SPEEDY  •  SIMPLE  •  ECONOMICAL 

No  special  attachments  necessary  for  4- 
point  column  rule  or  odd  measure  work. 
Linographs  are  built  with  a  finger-touch 
point  setting  on  left  of  vise  cap — a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  equals  one-half  pica.  Just 
standard  equipment.  No  extra  cost.  No 
extra  “gadgets.” 


FOR  DISPLAY  WORK  WE  OFFER  THE 
MODEL  "50"  WHICH  HAS  THE  FIVE 
MAGAZINE  CRADLE. 


LINOGRAPH 


LINOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Oentlemen:  Plesae  send  us  yonr  complete,  Ulnstrsted  lainogrspb  Catalog, 
particularly  Interested  in  □  Model  “60”  □  Model  “62.” 


United 

American 

Type 

Metals 

(as  fine  a  type  metal  as  is  made) 

and 

United  American  Helps 

will  improve  the  appearance  of 
your  paper  and  reduce  your 
metal  costs. 

W'rite  for  our  tie-up  proposition.  We 
have  an  interesting  proposition  to  offer. 

Where  machines  are  equipped 
with  feeders  you  get  your  metal 
in  the  new  efficient 

DOUBLE-EAR 

SLIP 
OFF 

INGOT 

that  slips  off  the  hook 
without  anybody's  help 

LIKE  THIS 


Saturday  Jan.  28  which  ran  96  pages.  A  modem  darkroom,  fully  equipped. 
The  officers  of  the  Citizen-Times  has  been  installed  by  the  Spartan- 
company  are:  Charles  A.  Webb,  presi-  burg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  which 


u  •  •  .  •  u  f  1-  j  dent  Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president;  D.  recently  installed  a  new  engravmg 
All  machinists  in  charge  of  line  and  .  j  ... 

,  ..  ,  ,  “  J  .  i  Hiden  Ramsey,  secretary  and  general  plant. 

type  casting  machines  are  urged  to  at-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


No  more  watching  for  the 
time  to  remove  the  tip  before 
it  goes  down  into  the  pot, 
hook  and  all.  No  more  need 
’  to  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
I  lift  the  hot  end  off  the  hook. 

As  soon  as  the  lower  part  of 
I  the  ear  reaches  the  molten 
I  metal,  the  end  slides  into  the 
I  pot  without  help  or  attention. 

Ingot  and  Mold  Patented 


Name  .  By. 


City .  State. 


'  And  here  is  the  mold  with  which  you 
I  cast  your  own  slip-off  ingots  when 
i  you  remelt. 

When  you  urile  for  full  particulars 
!  remind  us  to  send  you  our  new  folder 

HELPS 

'  containing  valuable  information  on  the 
I  care  of  type-metal. 

!  UNITED  AMERICAN 
j  METALS  CORPTf 

I  200  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
!  2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
j  4101  Curtis  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
I  785  Bryant  St..  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 
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£!diiotUl:  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 


NEWSPAPER  MECHANICAL  executives  and  the 
publishers  of  their  papers  will  shortly  face  a 
situation  that  will  require  decision.  That  is  the 
co-ordination  of  mechanical  research  between  the 
numerous  state  and  regional  conferences  that 
have  come  into  being  the  past  two  years  and  the 
national  annual  conference  under  the  direction  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 

Over  more  than  a  decade  the  national  confer¬ 
ence  attracted  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
mechanical  executives.  It  plowed  what  was  virtu¬ 
ally  a  virgin  field  and  its  contributions  to  news¬ 
paper  making  are  inadequately  described  as  “sub¬ 
stantial.”  They  were  considerably  more  than  that. 
Tliey  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  application  of 
modem  engineering  methods  to  technical  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  either  been  solved  by  rule  of 
thumb  or  left  completely  undeveloped.  Great  as 
is  the  area  which  has  been  covered  in  12  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  agency  for 


German  Use  of  Thin 
Zincs  Toid  By  Fedor 

Expatriate  Syndicate  Man  Used 

Them  Instead  of  Mats  for 

Rotaries  and  Flatbeds 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Lengel’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “ALLTONE”  printing 
plate  as  de- 
scribed  in  the 
'  Equipment  Re- 

W  view  Section  of 

/  your  Jan.  14  is- 

^  ^  ^  ^  ® 
if  \  J  similar  process 

hi  use  in  Ger- 
many  over  seven 
.  years  ago,  I  nat- 
urally  feel  that  I 
deserve  some 
■  -  credit  for  my 

^  '  work  and,  what 

Lazio  Fodor  is  more  impor¬ 

tant,  I  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  additional  light  on 
the  subject  as  the  result  of  my  large 
scale  application  of  the  process. 

Used  Thin  Zinc  Plates 
Around  1925  I  established  the  first 
illustration  syndicate  using  mats  in 
Europe.  My  service  went  to  about 
1,200  daily  papers  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries.  The  smaller 
papers  had  no  stereotype  equipment  of 
their  own  and  the  copies  that  I  saw 
contained  very  poor  mat  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  drawings  and  photographs. 
It  was  apparent  that  a  real  need  ex¬ 
isted  for  an  inexpensive  engraving 
service  that  would  supplant  the  mats. 
To  this  end  I  experimented  with  thin 
zinc  plates  that  could  be  made  cheaply 
in  large  qucuitities  and  distributed  to 
the  individual  printing  plants  where 
they  would  be  attached  to  special 
mounting  rigs  of  my  own  design. 


the  most  effective  doing  of  it  is  the  Mechanical 
Department  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  which  Walter  E.  Wines  is  man¬ 
ager. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tightly  scheduled  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  national  conference  attended  by 
nearly  1,000  members,  afforded  little  chance  for 
the  discussion  of  minor  problems  of  immediate 
and  primary  interest  to  foremen  of  composing 
rooms,  press  rooms,  stereotype  departments,  en¬ 
graving  plants,  etc.  Purely  regional  problems 
had  to  be  subordinated  to  questions  that  held 
interest  for  the  majority. 

That,  we  believe,  was  the  source  from  which 
have  sprung  the  numerous  state  and  regional 
meetings,  designed  to  permit  men  who  could  not 
afford  a  trip  to  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  air  their  troubles  and  find  in  exchange  of 
ideas  a  solution.  These  meetings  have  a  distinct 
and  important  function.  The  New  York  State 
meeting  this  week  may  have  introduced  an  epochal 


My  process  as  finally  developed  in 
1932,  was  almost  identical  to  that  de¬ 
scried  by  Mr.  Lengel.  I,  too,  used 
sheets  of  zinc  as  my  medium.  These 
varied  in  thickness  from  .025  to  .030. 
The  engraver  copied  the  picture  di- 
recently  on  the  direct  printing  plate 
from  the  film  and  reproduction  was  ac¬ 
complished  from  the  face  rather  than 
the  depth  as  described  by  Mr.  Lengel. 
The  plates  were  made  in  my  Berlin 
plant  in  large  sheets  each  of  which 
contained  20  to  30  engravings  sep¬ 
arated  by  generous  margins.  Upon 
completion,  these  sheets  were  cut  into 
individual  engravings  that  I  sent  to 
subscribers. 


llotertn  Weihnadif»b«utn, 

Used  on  Plafbtds  and  Roforias 

Each  of  the  plants  subscribing  to  my 
Deutscher  Presseklischee  -  Dienst 
(German  Press  Engraving  Service) 
was  supplied  with  several  special 
dummies  and  a  small  folding  tool. 
The  dummy  forms  were  of  two  types 
to  fit  the  flat  presses  used  by  the  rural 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  more  im¬ 
portant  high  speed  rotary  presses. 
The  flat  form  had  a  narrow  groove  on 
each  side.  When  my  plate  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  plant,  about  an  inch  of 
each  side  margin  was  bent  at  right 
angles  and  the  resulting  flanges  were 
inserted  into  the  grooves  of  the  dum¬ 
my.  The  dummy  was  then  securely 
locked  by  thumb  screws  making  a 
strong  printing  unit.  The  same  result 
was  accomplished  for  rotary  press 
v/ork  by  bending  the  edges  of  a  curved 
plate  and  locking  it  to  the  special 
dummy  with  a  steel  hinged  bar  that 
fasten^  to  the  edge  of  the  dummy  by 
a  screw  arrangement.  Between  the 
steel  bar  and  the  straight  edge  of  the 
dummy  the  bent  flange  of  my  plate 
was  inserted. 

Cost  Slightly  More 

With  this  system  each  of  my  sub¬ 
scribers  received  an  average  of  ten  or 
twelve  plates  daily  at  a  cost  to  them 
of  very  little  more  than  the  far  in¬ 
ferior  mats  that  had  been  used  in  the 
past.  As  I  could  use  a  much  finer 
screen  than  for  mat  work  the  results 
compared  well  with  offset  work  and 
showed  far  more  depth  and  clarity  of 
line  than  normal  engravings.  Repro¬ 
duction  eliminated  much  of  the  gray¬ 
ness  associated  with  ordinary  engrav¬ 
ings. 


Example  of  thin  zinc 
cut  used  by  Fodor  in 
1932.  This  cut  was 
made  from  a  proof 
sheet. 


Although  this  department  of  my  firm 
began  operations  in  1932  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  is  still  running, 

I  was  forced  for  political  reasons  to 
leave  Germany  in  1934.  In  1937,  I 
came  to  this  country  and  immediately 
set  about  to  establish  a  similar  service 
in  the  United  States.  I  prepared  a 
demonstration  at  the  New  York  Times’ 
engraving  plant  but  before  I  could 
secure  proper  backing  my  visitor’s 
permit  expired  and  in  April  of  last 
year  I  left  for  Cuba.  I  returned  to 
this  country  under  quota  regulations 
on  Jan.  5,  1939. 

Results  Are  Better 

I  have  many  samples  of  my  work 
which  appeared  in  European  publica¬ 
tions.  llie  results  are  considerably 
better  than  those  obtained  by  ordinary 
engraving  methods  and,  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  process  can  be  used 
on  inexpensive  paper  at  a  saving  of 
both  time  and  labor,  its  value  for  daily 
syndication  and  other  mass  com¬ 
mercial  uses  should  be  apparent.  Due 
to  lack  of  space  I  am  unable  to  give 
many  details  of  my  process  and  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  letter.  However,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  any  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  type  of  printing. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  want  to 
state  that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lengel  de¬ 
veloped  this  logical  and  natural  print¬ 
ing  improvement  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  work  I  had  done  in 
Germany.  However,  I  believe  myself 
to  be  the  first  to  develop  the  process 
and  certainly  the  first  to  use  it  on  a 
large  commercial  scale. 

Lazlo  Fodor, 

347  W.  55th  Street,  New  York. 


change  in  t,.-chnique  by  splitting  the  meeting  into 
particularized  clinics,  in  surroimdings  that  ap- 
proximated  a  scientific  laboratory.  That  idea  is 
worthy  of  close  investigation  by  all  concerned  in 
newspaper  mechanical  research.  It  may  be  the 
key  to  co-ordination  of  all  efforts. 

That  such  co-ordination  must  be  attained  is 
absolutely  certain.  No  local  or  regional  group  can 
command  either  the  prestige,  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  or  the  necessary  body  of  information  that 
the  national  body  has  assembled  in  the  past  dozen 
years  under  the  direction  of  Walter  E.  Wines. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  ANPA,  either 
through  its  board,  its  Mechanical  Department,  or 
its  annual  meeting  next  April  give  this  subject 
thorough  consideration.  No  one  in  mechanical 
work  wishes  to  see  the  national  movement  ham¬ 
pered  by  diversion  of  interest  to  purely  local 
efforts,  but  that  can  easily  happen  if  some  step  is 
not  taken  soon  for  integration  of  all  these  enter- 
prises  in  a  national  program. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  teas 
bom  in  Budapest  in  1896.  He  attended 
school  and  art  school  there  and 
served  four  years  in  the  Hungarian 
Army  as  captain  of  a  machine  gun 
battalion.  He  was  twice  wounded. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
become  political  cartoonist  for  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Ullstein  Publishing 
Company,  as  well  as  English  and 
French  newspapers.  In  1925  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  syndicate  which  ex¬ 
panded  until  it  was  serving  1,200  pa¬ 
pers  in  12  countries  with  24  daily  and 
weekly  services.  In  1934  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Germany  within  two 
hours,  leaving  all  his  properties  be¬ 
hind. 

Since  coming  to  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Fodor 
has  joined  Bell  Syndicate  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  illustrator.  He  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  first  papers  and  plans  to  be¬ 
come  a  U.  S.  citizen. 


Twenty  Graduated 

Southwest  Vocational  School 

Board  of  Directors  Meet 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  South¬ 
west  Vocational  School,  Inc.,  met  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  16,  and  heard  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  school  in  its  first 
year  of  operation.  The  school  is  a 
non-profit  organization  and  is  one  of 
the  two  schools  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  training  ap¬ 
prentice  printers.  During  the  year 
45  students  entered  training  of  which 
20  have  graduated.  Nineteen  of  these 
are  known  to  be  working  in  either 
newspajier  or  commercial  printing 
offices.  Extensive  additions  were  made 
to  the  equipment  during  the  year. 

All  officers  were  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  J.  L.  Greer,  president;  E.  W. 
Jackson,  vice-president;  V.  C.  Gar- 
riott,  secretary-treasurer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  new  directors  were  elected; 
Tom  C.  Gooch,  Dallas;  Frank  May- 
bom,  Temple;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San 
Antonio;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City,  Bruner  R.  Penninan,  Dallas;  and 
WiUi2un  Clegg,  San  Antonio. 

Other  directors  who  were  re-elected 
are  H.  F.  Ambrose,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Ted  Dealey  and  J.  H.  Cassidy,  Dallas; 
A.  E.  Clarkson,  F.  G.  Clemens  and 
John  H.  Payne,  Houston;  E.  W.  Jack- 
son  and  Louis  N.  Goldberg,  Austin; 
M.  W.  Davidson,  Louisville,  Ky; 
George  B.  Gannett,  St.  Louis;  B.  N. 
Honea,  Fort  Worth. 

The  school  is  endorsed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  Newspajier  Publishers 
Association,  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Texas  Graphic 
Arts  Association,  Southern  Master 
Printers  Federation,  and  the  Unitoi 
Typothetae  of  America. 


co 
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Good  Home-Town  Papers  Are  Secure 
Against  Facsimile,  W.  A.  White  Says 

Veteran  Editor  Alive  to  Possibilities  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
But  Feels  They  Cannot  Supplant  Local  Papers 


SPEED  UP 
YOUR  PLANT 


vision, 


By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 

N’EWSPAPERS  faithfully  serving  their  dared,  when  questioned  if  the  merger 


trend  might  not  be  carried  to  the  point  game 
com-  where  one  newspapier  serves  several  be  th 
in  the  adjoining  communities  or  cities.  tor  s 

“You  will  always  have  to  have  your  cally. 
own  local  newspaper,”  he  said.  Later, 
in  a  discussion  of  a  system  of  news¬ 
papers  in  one  area  banded  together 
)  for  exchange  of  news  over  a  joint 
-  system  he  said  that  in  Emporia  the 
news  of  the  adjacent  areas  outside 
the  80-square-mile  scope  of  the  Gaz¬ 
ette  was  as  a  rule  not  wanted  by  his 
subscribers. 

Musf  Depend  on  Local  Linage 

There  are  indications  of  business 
improvement  from  many  sides,  he 
said,  and  he  believes  an  upturn  in  the 
making  “unless  some  new  govern- 

_ _  ^  mental  gadget”  is  inaugurated.  Nev- 

Fresno  sessions.  Mr.  White  answered  ertheless,  he  believes  it  wise  policy 
'ears  of  a  free  press  threat  at  the  con-  for  the  small-city  publisher  to  quit 
vention  by  saying  there  need  be  no  relying  on  national  advertising, 
iear  of  change  or  tyranny  “if  editors  A  better  plan  would  be  for  the  pub- 
aily  keep  the  faith.”  lisher  to  regard  national  advertising 

■^e  American  Society  of  Newspaper  as  extra  if  it  comes,  and  to  have  his 
Editors’  president  did  admit  there  are  operations  based  on  local  income 
now  in  existence  individual  inventions  alone.  Then  what  national  there  is 
which,  combined,  might  cause  some  can  be  used  as  “gravy,”  and  the  news- 
real  concern  to  the  publishing  busi-  paper  is  not  jeopardized  in  periods  of 


communities  are  permanently  se- 
iure  against  development  of  any 
petitive  mEKrhanical  invention,  : 
opinion  of  William  Allen  White. 

Nor  do  newspapers  as  a  whole  face 
any  serious  threat  from  radio,  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  or  television,  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.; 
Gazette  told  Editor  &  Publisher  re 
caitly  while  on  a  San  Francisco  visit 


PHOTOENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

WITH  WHICH  FORMER 
OBSOLETE  AND  TIME- 
WASTING  OPERATIONS  ARE 
SIMPLIFIED  OR  ELIMINATED 


John  S.  Thompson  Takes  Over 
California  and  Nevada  Areas 

John  S.  Thompson,  prominent  San 
Franciscan,  has  taken  over  the  dis¬ 
tributorship  of  Linograph  typesetting 
machines  for  the  states  of  California 
and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  many  years  was 
a  member  of  the  I.T.U.  and  is  proud  of 
his  Honorable  Withdrawal  Card,  dated 
Sept.  12,  1903,  which  was  issued  to 
him  when  he  resigned  as  Linotype 
instructor  and  superintendent  of  the 
Inland  Printer  Technical  School  in 
order  to  manufacture  the  Thompson 
Typecaster,  which  he  invented. 

^  ,  Among  the  many  accomplishments 
itions  of  a  movement  to  ^  4ompson  are  the 

>rice  of  newsprint  to  higher  Mechanism  of  the  Lino- 

®  f  .’  ..  .  tyi>e,”  “Correct  Keyboard  Fingering” 

ition  of  inventions  now  in  Composing  Ma- 

^ould  provide  a  newspaper  invented  and  pat- 

»in,  e  saia.  ented  a  score  of  improvements  in 

.simile  machines  at  Fresno  typesetting  and  typecasting  machines 
im  menacmg  to  me  as  they  time  to  edit  the  Machine 

said,  referring  to  the  cl^m  Composition  Department  of  the  Inland 
transmission  of  the  Me-  Printer 
ewspapers’  California  Radio 

.hich  provided  convention  Linograph  “50,”  Mr.  Thompson 

■  .  1  t  is  liquidating  his  Printers’  Machinery 

?n  I  suppose  the  pubhshers  Exchanpe 

d  at  the  first  web  press  felt  ™  t  ‘“m”  i  /lie 

Ine  Linograph  50  is  now  on  dis- 

vay.  iTiey  could  not  realize  the  Thompson  show  rooms  at 

pment  in  speedy  production  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

I  to  come. 

e  you  have  a  machine  in.,  ...  .  .  — — 


WhirUr  .  .  SpMd  and 
Yvhirlmg  pariodt  (yyHIi  or 
without  haat)  can  ba 
easily  regulated 
entirely  automatic  .  .  . 
watching  unnecessary 
.  .  .  operator  it  free  to 
print  or  coat  another  flat. 


h4odel  10  atchor  .  .  . 
stainless  steel  con¬ 
struction  imperviosn  to 
acid  .  .  .  high  spaed 
Chamco  Multi-paddU 
.  .  .  fan  ventilated 
and  fumalest. 


Oven  and  cooler  unit 
.  .  .  gas  lights  auto¬ 
matically  Yrhen  plate  is 
pushed  in  .  .  .  burning 
in  time  can  ba  reduced 
to  9  or  10  seconds  and 
cooled  instantly. 


Agencies  are  now  at  work  on  projects 


yet  apparent  but  which  will  be  your  home  which  has  buttons  labelled  jAinC  Ulllffid  MfitdIS 
evidenced  substantially  by  March,  he  A  to  G.  The  children  could  press 


Laver  control  atchor 
.  .  .  acid  action  cois- 
trolled  by  lever  at  side 
.  . .  filling  at  compart- 
man "  on  front ...  high 
speed  multiblade  pad¬ 
dle  .. .  operator  worb 
erect  saving  many 
minutes  by  ease  ol 
operation. 


Why  Do  Cushman  Motors  Pay  For  Themselves? 

1.  Because  of  the  Improved  Offset  principle  A 

current  savings  are 
307o  to  5o%— 


“Take  the  item  about  Bill  Jones 
»ho  has  sold  the  first  alfalfa  of  the 
at  a  price  in  advance  of  the 
^  sale  of  last  year  and  you  have  an 
■Jample,”  he  said.  “There  you  have 
"Sws  that  affects  the  community  and 
only  be  served  by  the  newspaper.” 
h  discussing  broadcasting,  he  said: 

,  You  cannot  clip  an  obituary  notice 
a  broadcast  and  file  it 


Stripping  cobinot  6'l2' 
.  .  .  adjustabU  lightad 
ground  glass  top  .  .  . 
sturdy  stainless  steal 
construction  .  .  .  stain¬ 
less  steel  'T'  squares 
fitted  to  runnners  top 
and  sides  .  .  .  com¬ 
fortable  room  for  two 
wortmen  at  same  time. 


2.  Because  they  don’t 
break  down.  Burned 
out  bearings  or  ar¬ 
matures  are  almost 
unheard  of — 


away. 

Homo  Town  News  Indispensable 

Essential  to  the  home-town  news- 
is  the  editor  who  has  made  him- 
a  part  of  the  community,  who 
^ws  what  that  commimity  wants 
“'d  serves  it,  he  stated.  ’The  sub- 
wants  the  home-town  news 


Each  unit  designed  to  stand  the  test 
. . .  where  speed  is  the  by-word  .  . . 
volume  is  heavy  . . .  and  high  quality 
demanded  . . .  write 


3.  Because  Cushmans 
last  for  many 
years — 


Ball  Bearing 
A.C.  or  D.C. 


All  motors  are  furnished  with  oil-less  or 
ball-bearings.  Operate  on  D.C.  or  A.C. 


Oillettti  Bearing 
A.C.  or  D.C. 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO 


Concord,  N*  H. 

Canadian  Distributors  Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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New  Tabloid  Presses  Installed 


Baker  Honored 

Albany  Area  Printers  Tender 
Testimonial  Dinner 


S.  F.  Chinese  Daily 
Modernizes  Type 


View  showing  copies  of  Herald  &  Examiner  coming  from  the  folders  of  the  new  press 
units,  which  began  turning  out  the  morning  Hearst  paper  in  standard  tabloid  size, 
beginning  Jan.  29.  Four  press  units  have  been  installed  to  print  the  tabloid. 


The  economic  security  policy  long  ru,.,,  i 

advocated  by  the  International  Typo-  336.000  Separate  Characters 

graphical  Union  has  been  accepted  Needed  to  Equip  the  Composing 

throughout  the  country  through  the  Chinese  Times 

Roosevelt  Administration,  Claude  M. 

Baker  of  Indianapolis  recently-elect^  Francisco  the  Chinese  Times 

union  president,  told  more  than  250  ^jodern.  Walter  Lum,  pub- 

labor  representatives  Jan.  22  at  a  35  ^ 

testimonial  dinner  his  honor  at  the  installing  a  complete  new  set  of 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.  type  for  one  of  Chinatown’s  most  pop- 

“Proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the  daily  journals, 

philosophy  which  has  so  long  been  a  *  j  *  r  ■ 

part  of  the  ITU  is  found  in  the  NLRA,  Its  no  eap  task-transferrmg  336,. 
the  FLSA,  national  social  security,  0(W  characters  from  the  boxw  m 
unemployment  compensation  and  other  ^'’“‘^h.they  were  shipped  from  Hong- 
so-called  New  Deal  policies,”  Baker  to  the  pigeonholes  m  tlie  high 

said.  “Our  organization  was  the  type  cases  that  Ime  the  composing 
pioneer  in  seeking  to  bring  real  eco-  rooni  floor  of  the  Times, 
nomic  security  to  those  who  work.”  The  type  shipments  came  in  14  boxes 
Representatives  of  most  labor  activ-  each  weighing  250  pounds.  In  each 
ities  in  the  Capital  District  and  sev-  box  were  80  separate  packages  con- 
eral  large  employers  were  present,  taining  300  characters — |Or  24,000  chai- 
Two  national  networks  broadcast  the  acters  to  a  box.  Multiply  that  by  14 
program  boxes  and  you  get  336,000  characters 

Speakers  included,  besides  Baker,  ^o^al  required  to  r^  an  average 
niPiofr«  Tarrvtmxm  TTU  Chmesc  newspaper  m  America. 


type  for  one  of  Chinatown’s  most  pop- 


It’s  no  easy  task — transferring  336,- 
000  characters  from  the  boxes  in 


THE  FOUR  new  press  units  placed  ter  fold  margin  was  five-eighths  of  an  Speakers  included,  besides  Baker,  requirea  to  average 

in  service  Jan.  29  to  print  the  daily  inch.  On  the  new  presses  it  is  an  inch  Nicholas  DiPietro  of  Tarrytown,  ITU  Uhmese  newspaper  m  merica. 

Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  in  Stand-  and  three-quarters.  The  old  presses  delegate  to  the  AFL  convention;  Caution  is  required  handling  Chi- 

ard  tabloid  size  brought  many  advan-  allowed  a  five-eighths  inch  outer  page  Mayor  ’Thacher  of  Albany;  President  nese  type.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 

tages  to  the  reader.  margin;  the  new  presses  permit  a  William  Ward  of  the  New  York  Typo-  a  mispelled  word  in  this  Oriental 

They  give  him  a  larger  paper  with  margin  of  one  inch.  graphical  Union;  Leo  J.  Buckley,  chief  tongue.  A  mistake  in  characters 


tages  to  the  reader. 


margin;  the  new  presses  permit 


They  give  him  a  larger  paper  with  margin  of  one  inch.  graphical  Union;  Leo  J.  Buckley,  chief  tongue.  A  mistake  m  characters 

wider  outside  margins  and  a  wider  Another  handicap  overcome  by  the  of  the  stereotypers  and  electrotypers’  completely  alters  the  sense  of  a  para- 

margin  at  the  center  fold.  Aside  from  new  presses  is  elimination  of  the  21%  organization,  and  Fred  I.  Archibald,  graph  or  tells  an  entirely  differen; 

oflering  greater  clarity  in  reading  and  inch  cutoff  and  establishment  of  the  publisher  of  the  Albany  Times-Union.  story. 

an  easier  paper  to  handle,  the  new  standard  tabloid  doublepage,  measur-  Those  attending  included  A.  J.  Read  from  Loft  to  Right 


no  alteration  in  depth,  since  the  290- 
line  measurement  is  standard  for  tab¬ 
loids. 


Rood  from  Loft  to  Right 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  ir. 


Othor  Now  Equipmont  Addod 


positor,  stereotyper  and  pressman  units,  new  equipment  has  been  in 
alike.  stalled  in  the  comnosine  room  am 


The  new  presses  remove  handicaps  stereotype  foundry.  New  tabloid 
which  have  existed  since  the  first  chases  have  been  placed  in  the  corn- 


stalled  in  the  composing  room  and  others. 

stereotype  foundry.  New  tabloid  Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dinner. 


an  easier  paper  to  nancue,  me  new  stanaara  taoioia  aouoiepage,  measur-  Those  attending  included  A.  J.  Rood  from  Loft  to  Right 

presses  will  permit  printing  of  a  single  ing  22%  inches  wide.  There  has  been  McDonald,  publisher  of  the  Albany  Great  changes  are  taking  place  ir. 

editon  of  128  pages.  no  alteration  in  depth,  since  the  200-  Knickerbocker  News;  D.  B.  Plumb,  the  printing  of  Chinese  newspapers 

Hoodleops  Ellmluatod  measurement  is  standard  for  tab-  publisher  of  the  Troy  Record;  Michael  and  magazines,  according  to  Publiier 

Likewise,  the  new  press  equipment  Hogan,  president  of  the  New  York  Lum.  Nowadays  they  are  printed  to 

materially  aids  the  personnel  of  the  Othor  Now  Equipmont  Addod  City  local  of  stereotypers;  Thomas  read  from  left  to  right,  horizontally. 

Herald  &  Examiner  —  editor,  com-  To  accommodate  the  production  Martin  of  Cleveland,  leader  of  the  in  the  manner  of  English  language 

positor,  stereotyper  and  pressman  units,  new  equipment  has  been  in-  Mailers’  Trade  District  Union  and  periodicals,  and  not  vertically  froz 

alike.  stalled  in  the  composing  room  and  others.  right  to  left. 

The  new  pres^  remove  handicaps  stereotype  foundry.  New  tabloid  Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dinner.  Another  innovation  in  keeping  will 
which  have  existed  since  the  first  chases  have  been  placed  in  the  com-  sponsored  by  the  Albany,  Troy,  the  modem  method  is  the  use  d 
tabloid  edition  of  the  morning  Hearst  posing  room  and  new  routers  have  Schenectady  and  Cohoes  Typograph-  punctuation  and  other  identifying 
paper  came  off  the  presses  Sept.  5,  been  added.  ical  unions,  was  Eldward  Condon,  of  marks  to  aid  the  reader.  In  some  re- 

1938.  The  stereotype  casting  machines  the  Albany  ITU.  William  F.  Glass  spects  Chinese  pimctuation  and  iden- 

These  mechanical  handicaps  com-  have  been  equipped  with  new  vacuum  was  general  chairman  and  the  recep-  tification  are  ahead  of  our  own  meth- 
pelled  the  mechanical  staff,  under  backs,  the  latest  improvement  for  cast-  tion  committee  included  Eugene  W.  ods.  Editor  Lum  tells  us,  for  example 
Fred  C.  Hudson,  mechanical  superin-  jng  plates.  This  departure  also  in-  O’Brien,  William  Lennon,  Frank  Flan-  that  certain  marks  distinguish  be- 
tondent,  to  exercise  all  its  skill  arid  volves  installation  of  a  new  metal  pot  nery,  Andrew  Donovan,  George  Clapp  tween  proper  names  and  place  names 
ingenuity  in  producing  a  daily  tabloid  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons,  as  well  as  and  Elarl  Kerr,  all  of  Albany,  and  — as  between  Washington,  the  mar. 
and  standard  Sunday  newspaper  with  two  new  automatic  shavers  for  shav-  John  Nolan,  of  ’Troy.  and  Washington,  the  city, 

limited  press  facilities.  ing  and  trimming  plates  to  the  exact  The  publishing  business  has  under- 

George  E.  Pancoast,  head  of  the  en-  size  required  by  the  presses.  IiiIaI’IvIIPC  AHHpH  gone  great  changes  in  San  Franciscos 

gineering  department  of  the  Hearst  The  new  presses  will  be  used  only  IlllwIlfpCJ  HUUCU  Chinatown.  Time  was  when  the  en- 

newspapers,  designed  the  press  units  in  printing  the  week-day  tabloid  edi-  g^j^p  the  recent  machine  orders  tire  staff  at  both  lunch  and  dinner  in 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  tions  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner.  The  received  by  Intertype  Corporation  in-  the  composing  room  of  the  Times 

the  Herald  &  Examiner.  The  equip-  70  perfecting  printing  units  now  in  the  New  York  Times  (3)  •  Rich-  The  publisher  hired  a  cook  and  bough: 

nient  was  made  in  the  New  York  service  in  the  Hearst  pressr^m  are  (Va.)  News-Leader  (4);’  BalH-  the  rice  and  the  Times’  family  all  ate 


limited  press  facilities. 

George  E.  Pancoast,  head  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  Hearst 


ihn  Nolan,  of  Troy.  and  Washington,  the  city. 

The  publishing  business  has  imder- 
Infprlvnpc  AHHpH  8°"®  8™®t  changes  in  San  Francisco's 

llllvll|pCJ  HUUCU  Chinatown.  Time  was  when  the  en- 

Some  of  the  recent  machine  orders  tire  staff  at  both  lunch  and  dinner  in 
ceived  by  Intertype  Corporation  in-  the  composing  room  of  the  Times 
ude  the  New  York  Times  (3) ;  Rich-  The  publisher  hired  a  cook  and  bough: 
ond  (Va.)  News-Leader  (4) :  Balti-  the  rice  and  the  Times’  family  all  ate 


plant  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  At  the  H(«  adequate  for  printmg  the  full-size  News-Post  American  in  the  back  room. 


plant,  workmen  operated  double  shifts  Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner 


(4);  Huntington  (N.  Y.)  Press;  Mon-  Evidently  the  boys  soon  tired 


.0  rush  the  promotion.  Ihe  firs,  parts  work  „„  *e  "Smart  Set-  -city  pJSSer  lJ^’s  mUonr  No.WJ 

s:c"5r”AV.S;s:°o„"rs‘?r  s 

pitted  and  Ut^presses  were  placed  in  black-apd-whim  units  wiU.  reverb, e  Sfe' ftS^rCs  “iKSl  Surer"”  “ 


service  Jan.  29. 

The  job  was  completed  three  days 
in  advance  of  the  time  originally 
set. 

Installation  work  was  under  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pancoast’s  office, 
and  his  representative,  Harry  Davis, 


Ushers  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Somerset  Press,  Somerville,  N.  J.;  Bul¬ 
loch  Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga.;  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Press;  Rose  City  Press, 
Charleston,  West  Va.;  Glenn  H.  Smith, 


f  H  lompncpn  loch  H^aid  Stetesboro,  Ga;  c^cn- TriDune  Pfinler  Relircs 

Vi  III  Jviyvlllcn  wtch  (Conn.)  Press;  Rose  City  P*ress, 

^  ,  Charleston,  West  Va.;  Glenn  H.  Smith,  Joseph  C.  Larson,  an  assistant  fore- 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Miles  Composition  man  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  compos- 
superimendent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Qq^  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Central  Print-  mg  room,  retired  Jan.  29  after  46  years 


complete  the  installation  in  record  Prmtmg  trades  at  the  age  of  ledge.  Pa.;  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  joined  the  Tribime  in  1892.  When  the 

time.  16,  Mr.  Jorgensen  went  to  the  Mmne-  j^^eph  Q.  SawteUe,  Tribune  installed  its  first  type  seW 

Presses  Weigh  400  Tons  £s  to^l919°  to  ®®ston;  Wessman  Typesetting  Co.,  machines,  he  became  one  of  the  BrS 

TTie  Dresses  renresent  400  tons  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Lenhart  Press,  operators. 


The  presses  represent  400  tons  of  and  installation  of  mechanical  equip-  p^’ 

new  machmery.  They  are  driven  by  time  until  his  death  and  had  recently 
100-horsepower  motors  and  are  helped  plan  a  $300,000  extension  to  the  -  ,  „ 


lOO-horsepower  motors  and  are  helped  plan  a  $300,000  e> 
equipped  with  automatic  tension  de-  Star’s  mechanical  plant. 

vices  to  keep  the  newsprint  taut  as  it  - w. w.  ^  ^ 

goes  through  the  rollers.  Tl^  newest  mi  i.i  >  i.  .  Conrad  Keeler,  retired  Chicago  and  publisher  has  purchased  abus;- 

desi^  m  creasing  rollers  h^  been  W|f|l||  AllgrOfl  Tribune  printer,  died  on  his  80th  ness  block  in  the  business  center 

employ^  to  fold  each  paper  along  its  « IWIII  HIICIUU  birthday  last  month  in  Chicago.  Bom  the  city.  Part  of  the  block  will  b* 

center  gutter.  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  re-  m  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  he  learned  his  used  to  house  the  printing  business 

Om  the  old  presses,  which  were  hur-  cently  changed  from  use  of  68-inch  trade,  Mr.  Keeler  retired  ten  years  and  offices  of  the  Lake  Wales  Nev> 
riedly  revamped  from  standard  units  newsprint  rolls  to  66%-inch  by  the  alter  45  years  of  service  at  the  weekly  paper  issued  by  the  Bn« 


Conrad  Keeler 


Has  New  Home 


to  temporary  tabloid  presses,  the  cen-  adoption  of  four-point  column  rules.  Tribune. 


Printing  Company. 


CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS 
N  E  W  Y  O  R  K 
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Book  Manufacturers’  Institute.  onstrations  were  made  of  the  Scherer  ord  made  of  those 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association.  “Modem  Rolup  Process”  for  zinc  half- 
Graphic  Arts  Trade  Associations  tones,  and  of  the  Gibson  “bump  pro- 
Executives.  cess”  for  making  a  plate  having  a 

Young  Executives  of  the  Graphic  metallic  underlay. 

Stereotype  Room — Metals.  Joseph 
pointed  Di-  Smith,  Buffalo  News,  chairman, 
exposition.  i.  A  close  grain  and  a  coarse  grain 
pig  of  stereotype  metal,  properly  al¬ 
lowed,  will  cast  plates  of  similar  qual¬ 
ity  in  either  a  water-cooled  or  air- 
II  cooled  casting  box,  provided  the  metal 

Will  Meet  jg  slowly  agitated  so  as  not  to  break 
■4  through  the  surface, 

anical  con-  recommended  temperature 

la  Nawsna  stereotype  casting  is  between  575 

will  Sw  625  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Harrisburg,  decreases  and  antimony  in- 

Anril  3-4*  '^*'®3ses  in  proportion  when  metal 
1  invited  to  **'^*’s  down.”  A  deep  pot  with  a  small 
1  men  from  surface  are  recommended  for  reduc- 
ents  This  drossage  losses.  Loss  of  anti- 

the  PNPA  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 

which  is  Pl®‘e  ^ear. 

m.  Small-  Camera  Men  Study  Color 

e  particular  Photography.  C.  B.  Neblette,  Me¬ 
chanics  Institute;  Wells  Crandall,  El- 
y  afternoon,  mira  Star-Gazette,  chairmen;  C.  M. 

-engraving;  Mattern,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Robert 
sion  to  the  R.  Reeves,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
stereotype  department;  the  Tuesday  Chronicle,  assistant  chairmen, 
morning  session  will  tackle  compos-  Five  clinics  were  held  on  various 
ing  room  subjects,  and  the  Tuesday  phases  of  press  photography,  with  an 
afternoon  meeting  will  consider  the  inspection  of  the  Institute’s  dark 
pressroom.  rooms  and  photographic  laboratories, 

The  central  office  has  asked  that  and  exhibits  of  retouching  from  the 
mechanical  department  heads  submit  Minneapolis  Star.  W.  W.  Spaulding, 
topics  which  they  wish  to  be  dis-  engraver  for  the  Albany  Knicker- 
cussed.  bocker  News,  also  told  the  photogra- 

A  select  list  of  supply  house  repre-  phers  the  qualities  most  desired  by 
sentatives  will  be  invited  to  the  con-  engravers  in  camera  copy — sharpness, 
ference  to  answer  technical  questions,  definition  of  tone,  and  not  too  much 


Nal'l  Graphic  Arts 
Eiposition  Dales  Set 


New  York's  Grand  Central  Palace 
To  Be  Scene  Sept.  25-Oct.  7 — 
Giegengack  Chairman  of  Board 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Fifth  Educational 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Xew  York’s  Grand  Central  Palace 
5ept.  25-C)ct.  7,  Fred  W.  Hoch,  exposi¬ 
tion  manager  and  secretary  of  the 


PNPA  Conference 


Fred  N.  Yost,  for  the  past  19  years 
associated  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  as  a  representative  in 
the  Chicago  area,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  printing  inks. 


Craftsmen  of  New  York;  Nathan  Gold¬ 
man,  president,  Isaac  Goldman  Co. 
and  president.  New  York  Employing 
Wnters  Association;  George  K.  Hebb, 
president,  Evans-Winters-Hebb  Inc., 

Detroit;  Joseph  F.  Herberger,  pres¬ 
ident,  'Triangle  Monotype  Composition 
Co.;  Mr.  Hoch,  president,  Fred  W. 

Hock  Associates  and  second  vice- 
president,  International  Club  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen. 

Also  Dennis  Hoynes,  treasurer. 

Central  Electrotype  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Thomas  R.  Jones,  president, 

American  Type  Founders,  second  vice- 
president;  Clark  R.  Long,  Bureau  of 
Engraving;  George  T.  Lord,  president. 

New  York  Monotype  Composition  Co.; 

E  J.  Mordaunt,  president,  ~ 

O'Brien,  Inc.,  and  first  vice-president. 

United  Typothetae  of  America;  Don 
H.  Taylor,  executive  vice-president, 

N.  Y.  Employing  Printers  Association; 

John  M.  'Tuttle. 

Also  J.  W.  Valiant,  vice-president, 

Harris-Seybold-Potter  Co.;  Charles  C. 

'^alden,  Jr.,  publisher.  Printing;  Har- 
'■ey  H.  Weber;  James  S.  Wiley,  pres¬ 
ident.  Borland  &  Jones  Co.;  and  C.  H. 
i'lilhelm,  vice-president,  Haddon 
Craftsmen  Inc. 

II  Associations  fo  Convene 

Messrs.  Hoch,  Becker  and  Taylor 
■Mently  were  elected  to  the  Board  and 
Mr.  Jones  elevated  to  the  second  vice- 
presidency. 

Mr.  Hoch  also  announced  that  11 
?^phic  arts  associations  are  sched- 

'^ed  to  meet  in  New  York  during  the  _ „ _ _  _ 

?eri(^  of  the  exposition,  making  this  make  a  clearer  mat  and  protects  it 
Jsars  show  one  of  the  largest  ever  from  sticking,  with  excellent  effects  on 
^nsored  by  Graphic  Arts  Exposi-  landscapes,  etc. 

ions,  Inc.  They  include:  2.  Copy  for  60-line  screen  half- 

International  Association  of  Printing  tones  should  be  flashed  as  little  as 
House  Craftsmen.  possible.  Flashing  hardens  the  shadow 

United  Typothetae  of  America.  dot,  causes  graying  of  the  negative  and 

National  Printing  Equipment  Asso-  inferior  stereotype  reproduction.  Less 
"‘®Uon.  flashing,  more  detail. 

International  Printers  Supply  Sales-  3.  Cold-top  enamel  should  be  used 
^^Ild.  at  about  68  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Clean 

Advertising  Typographers  Associa-  bottles  should  be  used  and  metal 
***0  pi  America.  cleaned  before  coating. 

Printers  National  Association.  4.  One-bite  etchings  are  always 

International  Trade  Composition  impractical,  having  insufficient  depth. 
•“Sociation.  5.  Technical  descriptions  and  dem- 


The  majority  of  those  present  used 
Kodachrome  5x7  and  7x9  for  news¬ 
paper  prints;  some  use  bromide  paper, 
one  Gaevert  Monochrome. 

New  synchronizing  devices,  several 
of  which  are  not  yet  on  the  market, 
were  demonstrated.  Existing  syn¬ 
chronizing  equipment  was  criticised  as 
being  too  light,  too  easily  damaged, 
for  press  use. 

A  highly  technical  discussion  was 
led  by  Messrs.  Neblette  and  Mattern 
proved  if  the  mat,  when  received,  is  on  color  photography  for  newspapers, 
stored  among  the  damp  mat  stock  Publication  Office.  Philip  Brovitz. 
from  the  mill  so  that  it  regains  some  head  of  publication  desk,  Times- 
of  its  original  flexibility.  Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

Stereotype.  —  Mats  and  Molding.  Rochester,  chairman;  William  Baum- 
Charles  Frederickson,  Westchester  rucker,  Jr.,  advertising  production 
County  Publishers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  manager.  New  York  Daily  News,  as- 
chairman;  Ray  Finzer,  Wood  Flong  sistant  chairman. 

Corp.,  secretary.  All  advertising  copy  should  be 

1.  Buckles  in  dry  mats  are  gen-  checked  through  the  publication  desk, 
erally  traced  to  molding,  drying  or  where  proper  order  is  attached  with 

.  -J  *  casting.  In  molding,  from  too  deep  a  all  necessary  information  for  com- 

Valiant,  vice-presideM,  bolster  or  high  cuts.  In  drying,  buc-  posing  room,  layout  department, 
kies  can  be  eliminated  by  uniform  counting  room,  etc.  Accurate  records 
tension  on  cover  of  certain  makes  of  are  kept  of  all  advertising  proofs  dis- 
scorchers  and  normal  heat.  Mats  patched  and  returned,  etc.  Copy  is 
should  be  dried  slowly,  without  over-  checked  for  cuts  and  mats,  and  a  rec- 
scorching.  In  casting,  holding  mats 
too  tight  by  pouring  sheet,  clips  or 
side  gauges  will  cause  buckles. 

2.  Cork  molding  blankets  the  same 
size  as  the  mats  are  now  in  common 
use  to  avoid  overlapping  the  edge  of 
the  plate. 

Engraving.  Julius  J. 
falo  News,  chairman. 

1.  Re-etching  newspaper  half-tones 


N.  Y.  Conference 
Draws  300 


continued  from  page  I 


WOOD 

Day  _ 

MATS 


Uniform 


He'll  testify  to  the 
quality  of  Wood  Dry 
Mats.  He'll  tell  you 
how  deep’  they  mold, ' 
how  clean  they  cast 
and  how  perfectly 
^they  perform  under 
the  most  difficult 
conditions. 


Halftone  Sparkle 
at  High  Speeds 

IDEAL  DX 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

• 

IDEAL  Heavy-Duty 
Cuffing  Rubbers 


Klien,  Buf- 


Ideal  Roller  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  *  Long  Island  City 
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Facsimile  'Paper' 
Given  Delegates 

McClatchy  Dailies  Demonstrate 
Tlieir  New  Equipment  tor 
California  Publishers  Meeting 

California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  delegates  were 
provided  with  a  facsimile  “news- 
pai>er,”  the  Radio  Bee,  telling  of  their 
convention  activities  during  three 

THE  R^O  BEE  ~ 


Facsimile  paper  distributed  at  California 
Newspaper  publishers'  convention.  An¬ 
other  edition  is  shown  below. 

nights  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  recently.  The 
facsimile  transmission  was  over  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  California  Radio  System, 
affiliate  of  McClatchy  Newspapers. 
The  Fresno  Bee  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  was  host  newspaper  of  the  con- 


Fresno,  and  KFBK,  Sacramento.  In 
three  months  the  100  receiving  sets 
will  be  moved  to  another  group  of 
radio  owners. 

As  transmitting  scanner  facilities 
for  the  chain  were  located  only  in 
Sacramento,  the  convention’s  newspa¬ 
per  was  edited  and  prepared  for 
transmission  at  the  California  capital 
from  editorial  material  collected  and 
dispatched  by  teletype  at  Fresno.  This 
material  was  released  from  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Sacramento  station  KFBK 
transmitting  at  1,490  kilocycles,  re¬ 
ceived  by  Fresno  station  KMJ  operat¬ 
ing  at  580  kilocycles  and  broadcast 
through  five  receiving  machines  in 
the  convention  hotel  where  the  paper 
was  “printed.” 

Present  facsimile  transmissions  else¬ 
where  in  the  nation  are  from  one 
station  only,  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  and 
it  was  at  first  thought  chain  facsimile 
transmission  was  impossible. 

Editions  of  eight  pages  each  were 
printed  three  nights  for  the  convention 
delegates,  transmission  being  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  Twenty 
minutes  were  required  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  page.  Irvin  Dickinson,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Fresno  facsimile  unit 
of  the  system,  had  charge  of  conven¬ 
tion  operations. 

A  second  mechanical  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  operation  of  a  trial 
picture  transmission  unit  of  Acme 
Newspictures  under  direction  of  Phil 
J.  Sinnott,  Coast  head  of  the  Acme 
Service. 

Transniissions  were  from  Los 
Angeles  over  wire. 

Henry  E.  Logsdon 

Henry  E.  Logsdon,  age  32,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stereotype  department 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
Jan.  19.  He  was  a  member  of  the 


New  Type  Dress 

Marysville  and  Yuba,  Cal., 

Daily  Using  Erbar  for  Heads 

The  most  complete  change  in  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  made  at  any  one 
time  in  its  87  years  of  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  daily  newspaper  has  just 
been  instituted  by  the  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  of  Marysville  and  Yuba  City, 
California.  The  innovation  included 
modified  streamlining  of  the  news,  a 
change  in  head  type  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  advertising  type. 

On  the  day  that  the  revised  paper 
appeared  (Jan.  26)  nearly  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
plant  and  inspect  the  new  equipment. 
They  were  shown  the  various  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  and  a  souvenir  edition 
was  printed  and  distributed,  the  open 
house  being  held  in  the  evening  after 
the  regular  edition  had  been  printed. 
A  parchmentlike  map  of  the  Marys- 
ville-Yuba  City  area,  showing  re¬ 
sources  and  industries,  was  also  given 
to  all  who  called. 

The  new  make-up  includes  the 
adoption  of  Erbar  type  for  all  main 
news  headings.  At  the  same  time  a 
Ludlow  installation  has  made  possible 
a  considerable  variety  of  types  for 
banners,  multi-column  and  freak 
heads,  as  well  as  for  dressing  up  the 
advertising.  In  general  the  change 
has  lightened  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.  Heads  are  flush  left  and  there 
has  been  complete  revision  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  other  departments. 

Several  months  of  planning  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  preceded  the  change. 
Horace  E.  Thomas,  publisher;  Elarl  C. 
Brownlee,  managing  editor;  Charles 
A.  Williams,  advertising  manager,  and 
Thomas  Ryan,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  made  the  selections.  Most  of 
the  work  of  styling  the  paper  was  in 
Mr.  Brownlee’s  hands. 


Advises  Simple  Copy  \ 

Gage  Says  Frills  in  Ads 
Are  Becoming  Outmoded 

Harry  L.  Gage,  in  charge  of  sales 
with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  joint 
dinner  meeting  of  Milwaukee  Typo- 
thetae,  the  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
and  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Club, 
which  featured  the  one-week  celebra¬ 
tion  of  advertising  week  in  Milwaukee 
recently. 

Frederick  B.  Heitkamp,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  with  the 
American  Type  Founders  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  guest  of  honor. 

In  his  talk  to  the  group,  Mr.  Gage 
advocated  the  use  of  more  conserva¬ 
tive  ads,  smaller  and  plainer  type, 
more  white  space  and  more  sensible 
copy. 

“There  is  too  much  shouting  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  about  time  the  adver¬ 
tisers  quit  trying  to  sock  the  consum¬ 
ers  between  the  eyes  and  start  plead¬ 
ing  with  them  in  a  more  gentle  tone,” 
Mr.  Gage  said,  adding  that  “demand 
for  odd  types  of  advertising  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

“Advertising  today  must  omit  frills 
and  typographical  oddities  and  be¬ 
come  simple.” 

Thirty  awards,  11  first  prizes  and  19 
honorable  mentions,  were  presented 
to  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  adver¬ 
tising  and  printing  firms  at  the  dinner 
meeting.  The  winners  were  selected 
from  a  group  of  150  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  art  and  layout  displays,  of 
which  69  represented  the  latest  meth¬ 
ods  developed  by  state  advertising, 
photography  and  printing  concerns, 
and  the  others  which  were  submitted 
by  national  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
compare  advertising  work. 


vention. 

The  convention  newspaper  was  set 
up  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of 
100  sets  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno 
homes  of  the  nation’s  first  chain  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  under  an  experi- 

THE  I^DIO  BEE 

W-S-Kdlogg  Heads 
Califomia  Publishers  Sy 


kC.^T. 


Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  SNPA  Mecha¬ 
nical  Conference,  having  been  elected 
to  the  committee  at  the  1938  Atlanta 
conference.  Mr.  Logsdon  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stereotype  department 
of  the  two  newspapers  approximately 
15  years  and  became  superintendent 
about  five  years  ago.  ^fore  going 
to  Louisville,  he  worked  under  his 
father  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 

Messenger. 

New  Inlertype  Fate 

Rex,  a  new  text  face  for  newspaper  ^ 

work  where  a  greater  character  count  %a|1f  Aril  C/ 
is  desirable,  is  being  introduced  by 
Intertype  Corporation.  This  new  type 
face  is  duplexed  with  bold  and  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  ranging  from  5  to 
14  points. 


Inlertype  Booklel 

The  Intertype  Baskerville  family  is 
shown  in  a  new  booklet  just  published 
by  Intertype  Corporation.  It  con¬ 
tains  16  pages  with  deckle  edge  cover 
and  shows  the  Roman  with  Small  Caps 
and  Italic  up  to  18  point,  and  the  bold 
face  combination  up  to  14  point.  The 
Intertype  Ready  Reckoner  is  another 
booklet  just  off  the  press.  TTiis  is  a 
revision  of  a  previous  number  and 
includes  copy  fitting  tables  for  100  In¬ 
tertype  faces  together  with  exhibits 
of  the  faces  listed. 


mental  Federal  license,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Guy  C.  Hamilton,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers 
and  affiliated  organizations. 

“This  is  the  first  demonstration  of 
facsimile  transmission  by  chain  broad¬ 
casting  stations,”  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
of  the  convention  newspapers,  which 
were  received  in  the  mezzanine  lobby 
of  the  Hotel  Californian,  convention 
headquarters. 

Fifty  receiving  sets  have  been  set 
up  in  Sacramento  and  50  in  Fresno  for 
this  chain  transmission  test.  Under 
the  system  the  sets  will  receive  simul¬ 
taneously  from  the  McClatchy  stations 
in  the  two  cities  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sions  sent  from  Sacramento.  An 
eight-page  paper  is  being  broadcast 
simultaneously  from  Station  KMJ, 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  cutting  of  a 
new  type  series — Sanserif  52  with 
Italic — in  the  8-,  10-,  12-  and  14-point 
sizes. 


Take  the  first  step 
to  lower  production 
costs  by  sending  for  your 
copy  of  the  ROUSE  BAND 
SAW  circular. 

It  tells  how  to  cut  a  full  gal¬ 
ley  of  slugs  to  variable  measures 
in  35  seconds.  Write  for  it  now. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212  N.  Wdync  Avc.,CI\ica90,IU. 


“22  Fears  Practical  Experience*' 

LINOTYPES -INTERTYPES 

Rebuilt  Up  to  o  Standard 
Hot  Down  to  a  Pr/c* 

g  Thoreutkly  Rcbuill'and  Guaranteed 

r  r  ALLILATEIMODELS  FOR  SALE 
LINOTVPES  ModellS/l,  14,  95,  96 
INTERTyPES  Model  A,  B,  C,  CSM 
SPECIAL:  Model  C  with  Cenlerini 
Device 
• 

There  Are  Many  Mote  Good  Features  About 
Our  Machines  Than  We  Have  Space  to  List. 

• 

Write  for  Complete  Particulars 

• 

Assignee  Sales  —  Plants  Bougbt 
CONFIDENTIAL  APPRAISALS 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co. 

CAnal  6-0241 

237  LafayeHe  St.  New  York 


When  we  say: 


4k 


MORLET 
MATS 

are 

BETTER’ 

•  0  ♦  we 

mean 

just  THAT! 

Samples  will 
prove  it 

Write  for 
them 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office— 46  E.  II  St. 
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New  Minneapolis  Star  Pressroom 


This  ii  how  the  Minneapolis  Star's  new  pressroom  addition  will  look  when  completed. 
Tk*  new  addition,  which  will  extend  the  paper's  present  structure,  will  be  132  feet  lon9 
ind  55  feet  wide.  It  will  house  nine  new  Hoe  high  speed  press  units,  already  ordered, 
to  supplement  the  paper's  present  battery  of  presses.  The  addition,  equivalent  to  two 
stories  in  height,  will  not  have  a  single  pillar  within  the  room.  It  is  built  ultimately  to 
hold  36  press  units.  Glass  block  walls  are  planned  to  provide  maximum  natural  light. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  Kalox  tile.  Including  the  mechanical  equipment,  the  expansion 
program  will  cost  $300,000.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  excavation  by  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Stissen  of  Minnesota,  Jan.  23.  The  new  pressroom  is  expected  to  be  put  in  operation 
about  April  I. 

linolype  Installations  Prise  Bros.  Brochure 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in-  Price  Brothers  Co.,  Ltd.,  newsprint 
stalled  by  the  Neenah  (Wis.)  News-  manufacturers  of  Quebec,  have  just 
Times;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  a  large,  illustrated  brochure 
Philadelphia;  The  Frank  Shepard  describing  the  qualities  of  newsprint 
Company,  New  York  City;  Central  manufactured  by  the  Minton  vacuum 
Typesetting  Company,  Pittsburgh;  drier  process.  The  firm  claims  this 
Howe  Printing  Company,  Prairie  du  newsprint  has  many  printing  pur- 
Chien,  Wis.;  Juniata  Sentinel  and  Re-  poses,  that  it  is  superior  to  certain 
publican,  Mifilintown,  Pa.;  Dunn  Print-  grades  of  higher  priced  paper.  The 
ing  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Gen-  brochure  is  printed  on  34-pound  news- 
eral  Typesetting  Company,  Chicago;  print  paper,  manufactured  by  the  Min- 
Chino  High  School,  Chino,  Calif.;  ton  vacuum  drier  process  and  is  lav- 
Scottarille  (Va.)  News;  Abbott  Saint  ishly  illustrated  in  color  to  show  the 
Andrew’s  Abbey,  Cleveland;  Doioners  quality  of  color  reproduction  which 
Grore  (Ill.)  Journal;  Typesetting  Ser-  can  be  obtained  on  this  type  of  paper. 


Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Neenah  (Wis.)  News- 
Times;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  The  Frank  Shepard 
Company,  New  York  City;  Central 
Typesetting  Company,  Pittsburgh; 
Howe  Printing  Company,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.;  Juniata  Sentinel  and  Re¬ 
publican,  Mifilintown,  Pa.;  Dunn  Print¬ 
ing  (k)mpany,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Gen¬ 
eral  Typesetting  Company,  Chicago; 
Chino  High  School,  Chino,  Calif.; 
Scottsville  (Va.)  News;  Abbott  Saint 
Andrew’s  Abbey,  Cleveland;  Downers 
Grore  (Ill.)  Journal;  Typesetting  Ser¬ 
vice  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Se- 
dalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital;  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Freie  Press;  Kellogg  Typeset¬ 
ting  Company,  Canton,  O.;  Hamilton 
(0.)  Journal-News;  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times;  Jarrett  Printing  Company, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Polytype  Press, 
New  York  City;  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
free  Advertiser;  The  Evangelical 
Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Cordon  (la.) 
Times-Republican;  J.  H.  Furst  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  (two); 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  (two); 
Bromfield  Press,  Boston. 


laug  Eleded 


George  Laug,  of  the  Tarrytown  j 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News  is  the  new  presi- 
of  the  Westchester  Typographical 
Conference.  Laug  had  previously 
s«rved  four  years  as  first  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  which 
'akes  in  all  of  Westchester  County  and 
part  of  the  adjoining  state  of  Con- 
®*cticut.  Herbert  Cullen,  also  of  the 
Daily  News  has  been  re-elected  for 
‘'is  fourth  term  as  secretary. 

Midwest  Manager 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corporation, 
nufialo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  hy¬ 
draulic  presses  for  all  purposes,  espe- 
•dally  metal  stamping  and  forming,  has 
appointed  L.  E.  Peck  as  midwest  dis- 
sales  manager.  He  is  located  at 
East  53rd  Street,  Chicago. 
CParles  Fritschi,  of  the  Buffalo  office, 
been  transferred  to  New  York, 
ddd^ed  to  the  sale  of  Directomat 


Paper  Mill  Diredory 

The  1939  issue  of  the  National  Di¬ 
rectory  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industries  appeared  recently.  'The 
book  contains  complete  data  on  Cana¬ 
dian  mills,  their  officers  and  directors, 
equipment,  cap>acity,  etc.  The  direc¬ 
tory  is  published  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  oj  Canada,  Garden- 
vale,  Que.  This  edition  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  various  companies  and 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


TINGUE 

PRESS  BLANKETS 


Felt  , 

PR.NTiNG  BLANKtl 

^tjMonCot^ 
PRINTING  BUNKtT 

TingucorK 

PRINTING  BIANKET 

FoundatioK 

PRINTING  BLANKET  J 
DRAW  SHEET 


peroting  Coil 


Write  for  tamplet  and  pricei 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  114-120  East  23rd  St. 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wabash  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES.  723  E.  Washington  Blvd 


In  this  inventive  age,  a  new  and  revolutionary 
machine,  method  or  idea  is  born  with  almost  every 
sunrise.  Industry’s  laboratories  are  taming  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  mysteries.  Imagine  shooting  elec¬ 
trons  at  a  speed  of  100,000  miles  per  second  .  .  . 
taking  a  family  portrait  of  Mickey  Microbe  20,000 
enlarged!  It’s  being  done! 

In  the  newspaper  business,  mechanical  processes 
are  being  steadily  improved:  new  miracles  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  invented,  from  mitering  machines  to  mat 
shears,  presses  to  casting  boxes.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  brings  you  such  self-improvement  news 
fifty-two  times  a  year:  concentrates  on  it  in  such 
Supplements  as  this. 

What’s  more,  a  subscription  to  the  Newspaper 
Man’s  Newspaper,  keeps  you  abrea.st  of  every  phase 
of  the  business.  Your  mind  isn’t  index-filed  ONLY 
for  machines.  But — you  should  read  EVERY  copy, 
every  week — your  OWN  copy.  And  then  squirrel 
them  away  for  future  reference. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


$4.00  Domestic  $4.50  Canada  $5.00  Foreign 
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Tremendous  Volume  of  Work  Is  composing  Dirmon.— Twenty  bases  books  up  to  6  inches  thick. 

_  JAiL  IICA'l*  l\l  1  hooks,  etc.;  16  galley  cabinets;  4  The  Composing  Division  shows  an 

lllfllAfl  flllt  nv  II  \  I/I*intil1fl  MIcint  make-up  banks;  S?  miscellaneous  cab-  increase  in  production  during  the  past 

IMIlIvU  WUI  i#i  ■  1  mill  inets;  42,300  galleys;  12  Intertype  slug-  year  in  that  2,161,601,000  ems  of  type 

♦  rtor  ooo  casting  machines  with  quadding  and  were  set  in  comparison  to  the  2,062,- 

Government  Spent  $17,985,828.76  in  1938,  centering  devices,  electric  melting  659,800  set  during  1937.  Of  this  total 

Wrl4t  Totallina  $12  128  807  46  P°ts,  and  extra  matrices;  one  5-point,  the  Monotype  section  set  972,193,000 

°  ^  '  '  *  one  6-point,  ten  9-point,  and  foiu  12-  ems  in  1938  and  775,275,000  in  1937. 

ue^  point  Monotype  composition  molds;  The  Plating  Lockup  section  sent  to 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCMAK  one  l-point  and  one  2-point  Ludlow  the  Platemaking  Division  163,858  pages 

^  ,  _  ,  •  .  u  .  .v  typograph  molds;  12  motors  for  in-  — 107,563  for  stereotyping  and  56295 

UNCLE  SAM  last  year  spent  $17,985,-  sonnel  offer  no  comp  a*”  a  u  e  ceasing  speed  of  Intertype  machines;  for  electrotyping.  The  Hand  section 
828.76  to  operate  the  Government  ^uipment;  the  morale  of  the  emp  oyes  ^  new-type  3,000-watt  monotype  cast-  imposed  for  press  65,500  forms. 

tKonditions  fnZnlTseiit^^^^^^  ing  pote;  5  Vandercook  proof  pre^s;  During  1938,  the  report  shows,  the 


during  the  year  for  the  various  divi-  feeders;  1  board  shear;  1  continuous 
sions  was  as  follows:  automatic-feed  book  trimmer  for 


Government  Spent  $17,985,828.76  in  1938, 
With  Salaries  Totalling  $12,128,807.46 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


est  printing  plant  in  the  world.  ine  «-onu.  .o..:.  ui  u.j  i  ^  ^  ^  .  j  j2  chase  Platemakine  Division  produced  6456 

His  payn-oll  was  $12,128,^7.46,  going  crowd^  “but  should  ,,,ks;  2  steel  dumping  tables;  and  6  ^glquTre  Incher^LS^^^^^ 

to  approximately  5,500  employes,  which  what  now  that  the  new  warehouse  is  jn^posing  tables.  378.803  souare  inches  of  .sSl 


total  included  $422,692.33  deposited  to  available  and  adequately  when  the 
the  credit  of  these  employes  in  the  proposed  addition  is  completed,”  he 


retirement  fund  through  the  3Vfe%  de-  concluded, 
duction  as  required  by  law.  During  t 

6V2  Billion  Copies  Printed  report  con( 


imposmg  tables.  378,803  square  inches  of  stereotype 

Stereotype  Boxes  plates,  522,151  square  inches  of  mat 

Platemaking  Division. — Two  stereo-  work;  35,808  square  inches  of  block- 
type  casting  boxes  for  Record  plates;  ing  on  wood  and  mounting  on  metal; 


During  the  year  the  Public  Printer’s  casting  ooxes  lor  necora  piaies;  ing  on  wooa  ana  mounting  on  metal; 

renort  continued  the  Purchasine  Divi-  ^  stripfilm  roll  camera  with  screens  66,348  square  inches  of  rubber  plates 
sf^  plaSd  ToC  orS^  and  lamps;  1  Form-O-Scoich  drying  and  stamps;  792,049  square  inches  of 


He  printed  a  grand  total  of  6,524,-  expenditures  for  purchases  of  "machine;  1  vacuum  printing  frame;  1  photo-engraving  work;  and  1,753,718 

7,197  copies  of  various  classes  of  approximately  M 350  000  paper  pur-  f^egative  squaring  device;  1  jig  saw  square  inches  of  offset  work,  making 
ork;  140,548,713  copies  of  publica-  u  alone  amnnntlnv  to  S'iosonoo  drilling  machine;  1  ball-bearing  a  total  of  16,005,156  square  inches  of 


work;  140,548,713  copies  o  pu  ic  -  ^.jjgses  alone  amounting  to  $5,050,000. 
tions,  includmg  sperc  k,  priva  e  ot-  .,gy  closely  watching  the  paper  mar- 
ders,  and  copies  ordered  for  sale  by  ,  .  ,  ,,  .,.„j  j  u,.  .>1,..,- 


ders,  and  copies  ordered  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 


plates,  mat  work,  blocking  and  photo¬ 
engraving,  and  offset  work— an  in- 


but  not  including  the  Congressional  opportune  time 


RTCord,  of  which  8,667,455  were  trends^  an 

printed.  r  .  1  t  11  975.99  was  effe 

He  had  a  total  value  of  stock  of  aU 
kinds  and  machinery  and  eqmpment 
on  hand  of  $6,710,163.33.  Broken  *<1 

down,  equipment  was  valued  at  The  Departm 
$5,395,885.07,  supplies,  $1,314,278.26.  the  Agricidturi 


“By  closely  watching  the  paper  mar-  trimmer;  1  automatic  whirler  for  drj'-  plates,  mat  work,  blocking  and  photo- 
ket  and  the  trend  therein  and  by  plac-  ‘ng  plates  up  to  22  by  22  inches.  engraving,  and  offset  work-an  in- 

ing  orders  for  standard  stocks  at  the  .  Presswork  Division.— Ten  mk  agi-  crease  of  2,312,769  square  inches.  'Ihis 
most  opportune  time  as  indicated  by  P^e^s;  1  Presto  figure,  the  report  points  out,  includes 

such  trends,  an  actual  saving  of  $17,-  suction  pile  an  increase  of  100,000  square  inches 

975.99  was  effected  during  the  year”  hy  55i^  inches  and  two  in  offset  negatives  and  the  66348 

the  report  said  *  ^  inches;  1  gluing  machine;  square  inches  of  rubber  plates. 

Now  Eaulomont  LUtod  ®  ^ross  Work  Increased 

new  equipment  Listed  Miehle  presses;  2  one-color  LSS  Har-  ,  .  ,  . 


such  trends,  an  actual  saving  of  $17,- 


New  Equipment  Listed 


Press  Work  Increased 

There  was  a  slight  increase  during 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ris  offset  presses  to  print  sheets  ap-  .oor  ®  increa^  during 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin-  proximately  35  by  46  inches;  1  Hoe 


For  Congress,  the  executive  depart-  istration  shared^  honors  for  the  num-  web  press  (with  bander)  for  printing 
ments,  and  independent  government  ber  of  items  printed  including  annual  postal  cards;  1  box  stitching  machine, 
establishments,  he  printed  a  total  of  reports  and  documents,  according  to  Bindery  Division. — One  Special  2A 


™  X  Presswork  Division  as  compared  with 

web  press  (with  bander)  for  printing  .u  •  t. 

1  ^he  previous  year.  It  was  necessar> 


r^blishm^rhV^rlnte^^^^^  reports  and  documents,  according  to  "^^rnde^rDivi^io;.:^;;  Sp^raH^  to  increase  the  force  during  the  tiine 

117,450,064  publications.  the  report,  the  department  nosing  out  Smyth  automatic  case-making  ma-  ^  ! 

However,  from  the  sale  of  govern-  AAA,  24,506,292  to  24,355,142.  The  chine  with  universal  picker  and  plat-  11 **^*v,~  *  * 

ment  publications,  he  realized  $845,-  ^allest  printing  order  handled  by  the  form  automatic  feeder  attachment;  riitritinn 

779.15,  and  from  the  sale  of  waste  Public  Printer  was  1,  requested  by  the  three  64-inch  automatically  spacing  .i  ^  ^ 

moforiaU  anH  onnHpmnpd  Office  of  Commissioner  General,  Paris  paper-cutting  machines;  36  package- 


Offset  Web  Press  to  Conde  Nasf 


paper,  waste  materials  and  condemned  Uthce  of  Commissioner  General,  Paris  paper-cutting  machines;  36  package-  ^ 

machinery  $449,656.71.  International  Exposition.  sealing  machines;  2  model  K  Cleve-  “Quite  recently  we  introduced  in 

These  are  some  statistics  culled  Some  new  equipment  purchased  land  folding  machines  with  continuous  Pamphlet  Bindery  an  innovation 

from  the  annual  report  to  Congress.  _ folding  that  perhaps  has  no  parallel 

recently,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  elsewhere  in  the  printing  industr)’ 

June  30,  1938,  by  A.  E.  Giegengack,  Offsof  Wfib  PreSS  Nn<*  ^  feeder  was  purcha^ 

Public  Printer.  The  report,  in  pam-  V/irSCT  FT  CD  rrOSS  TO  WOflOO  NQST  such  as  is  now  used  on  Model  E 

phlet  form  contains  113  pages  and  is  Cleveland  folders,  and  after  under- 

profusely  Ulustrated.  ^  a  few  changes  it  was  inst^ed 

Included  in  the  report  this  year  is  *  Ik  » carrier  of  a  Mode, 

the  Public  Printer’s  reply,  from  a  re-  rs  ’iT--  V  *  Cleveland  folder.  This  enables  us 

port  of  a  “disinterested  investigator,”  \vl*  '  to  run  on  one  machine  two  different 

to  a  statement  made  by  President  **  ■* time. ’ 

Roosevelt  on  Dec.  23,  1937,  that  he  “The  feeder  does  not  interfere  in 

had  received  complaints  about  the  in-  _  ^  *  *  any  way  with  the  original  intended 

creased  cost  of  Government  printing.  ‘  r— rTf’  ki  Model  K,  as  all  the  folds 

The  President  had  said;  .  latter  can  be  made  as  usual 

“Many  departments  and  agencies  .  Conde  Na$t  by  a  simple  improvement  of  a  lever 

are  complaining  about  the  increased  -  offset  disconnecting  the  gears  driving  the 

cost  of  Government  printing  at  the  web  feeder,  the  change  requiring  less  thar 

Government  Printing  Office.  In  some  press.  1  minute  and  without  disturbing  or 

cases  they  tell  me  the  cost  has  dou-  I  moving  the  feeder.” 

bled  since  a  year  ago.  They  also  say  ■  »H|ypjiiii  Cr^  The  Public  Printer’s  report  also 

they  can  get  the  work  done  on  the  covers  the  printing  of  the  Congres- 

outside  in  jmion  shops  for  a  much  sional  Record  for  two  sessions  of  the 

lower  price.”  75th  Congress — the  second  or  speciai 

The  report,  made  personally  to  the  session  and  the  third  session.  The 

President  Jan.  27,  1938,  found  that  the  average  number  of  pages  daily  durinf 

charges  made  by  the  GPO  upon  cer-  the  special  session  was  87.3,  while  the 

tain  classes  of  printing,  “have  been  daily  average  for  130  issues  during 

increased  in  conformity  with  a  new  t  a  r>/-.T:-on«  «  ^  i  ,  the  third  session  was  104  2  naees.  The 

schedule  of  charges  which  became  THE  LARGEST  offset  magazine  web  may  be  operated  individually  or  col-  only  aveSr  laTSr  ^ 

effective  Oct.  15,  1937,”  but  that  other  ,  P"®"®  Produced  by  Weben-  Actively  from  a  single  push  button  oSt  was  for  71  iues  S  the 

charges  upon  other  classes  of  printing  .Stod^t  \he  Conde  S  'X"  ^^Ltolefs^redict  an  in-  third  sesston  of  the  71st  Congress. 

wich.  Conn.  crease  of  production  because  the  press  Congressional  Record  Up 

At  10,000  revolutions  an  hour  it  is  operated  entirely  from  the  floor.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  tor 


New 

Conde  Nest 
offset 
web 


“have  been  decreased.” 

Diversion  Would  Increase  Costs 


stalled  at  the  Conde  Nast  plant,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

At  10,000  revolutions  an  hour  it 


The  manufacturers  predict  an  in¬ 
crease  of  production  because  the  press 
is  operated  entirely  from  the  floor. 


other  items  the  clwrges  made  by  the  One  vmusual  feature  of  the  press,  high  speed  method  of  changing  plates;  16,138  stereotype  plates  for  the  Recori 
Government  Printing  Office  are  lower  which  adapts  it  especially  to  magazine  oversize  gears  for  smoother  operation  und  2,704,580  pounds,  or  1,352V4 
than  outside  umon  shops  could  be  printing,  is  the  imprinting  unit.  It  at  high  speeds.  of  paper  were  used  for  that  job. 

The  total  production  of  printing 


expected  to  quote.^  consists  of  a  plate  and  impression  Webendorfer-Wills,  Inc.  also  has  The  total  production  of  printing 

warned  mat  (aversion  from  the  cylinder,  conveniently  located  for  in-  this  press  available  with  special  at-  inks,  including  mimeograph,  stamP' 
GPO  to  outside  unmn  shops  of  any  stantaneous  electrotype  changes,  to  tachments  to  handle  other  types  of  pad,  and  numbering  machine  inks,  f®-' 
of  prmtmg  which  the  Printing  provide  for  imprinting  magazine  mast-  work:  delivery  of  flat  sheets,  rewind-  the  year  was  322,130  pounds,  an  ®' 
Office  has  heretofore  done  would  be  heads.  inv  niimhf>HncT  nArfnratina  anH  fnlH-  r-roaco  nf  'n  0(11  n.far  last  vea' 


Webendorfer-Wills, 


also  has 


this  press  available  with  special  at-  inks,  including  mimeograph,  stamp- 


expected  to  cause  increased  costs.” 


The  management  and  operating  per-  regulation  whereby  the  press  units  commercial  offset  work. 


On  the  allegation  that  printing  can  lithographs  two  colors  on  both  sides  Each  imit  has  its  own  registering  ihe  two  sessions  required  5.709  pag®^ 

be  done  by  outaide  union  shops  for  of  a  40-inch  web  delivering  through  device  attached  to  the  cylinders  for  of  the  House  5,628  pages.  Tbf 

much  lower  prices  than  charged  by  a  magazine  folder  20,000  or  40,000  sig-  accurate  control  over  the  register  of  Appendix  to  the  Record  and  miscfc- 

the  GPO,  the  investigator  found  that  natures,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  each  printing.  laneous  made  5,009  pages,  making  th® 

“upon  isolated  items  of  printing,  out-  product.  The  available  printing  area  Other  features  of  advanced  press  de-  total  number  of  pages  for  the 


side  union  shops  imght  (xinsistently  is  40  inches  wide  by  25  inches  in  cir-  sign  include:  large  ink  units  for  ample  for  the  two  sessions  of  the  75th  Con- 
quote  prices  lower,  but  that  upon  cumference.  distribution;  anti-friction  bearings;  a  gress  16,346  pages.  There  were  nudf 


ing,  numbering,  perforating  and  fold-  crease  of  23,901  pounds  over  last  yM-' 
Another  feature  is  electrical  presme  ing  units  for  newspaper  and  other  Type  metal  standardized  during  ^ 


year  was  9,999,767  poiuids,  an  increase 
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RAPID  ROLLER  CD 


26lh  at  Federal  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


D.  M.  Rapport 
President 


sirable  to  recast  the  type,  giving  it  u 
screen  face.  Also  it  has  been  found 
a  good  practice  to  use  a  type  face  that 
is  not  too  broad. 


Pleninger  to  Europe 


Ananeim  Dui.er.n  rressman  Pleninger,  American  Type 

Has  Page  Mat  Re-Rolled  Founders’  Export  Manager,  embarked 

Over  New  Type  early  this  month  for  a  long  delayed 

tour  of  Europe.  He  will  return  in 
A  method  for  overprinting  on  a  news  two  months, 
page  without  using  an  extra  plate  has 
been  devi.sed  by  Pressman  Fred  A 
Knowles  of  the  Atifl/u'im  (Cal.)  Biille- 


Shop  Problems 
SNPA  Theme 


The  idea  was  conceived  in  an  emer- 
and  may  not  be  new,  Knowles 


sency 

jgir  ANAHf^;~!^'tjiLLETIN  ^  Where  do  buckles  in  mats  de- 

iSEVELT  SEEKS  TO  SPREliD  SECURITY  . 

/ftMurffentH  AUi/npt  to  hnd  H'ctrfari- What  causes  the  variables  in 
M  .ms.sc' O'' « Itflfti  width  and  length  shrinkage  on  the 

IN  SATimiAV  Al  TO  IK.Slira  “ 

t  wii  'r'irx  ”Aarais.:“Si  page? 

y  7.  Why  not  standardize  the  thick- 

zinc,  aluminum,  stereotype 
and  electrot^e  cuts? 

What  is  the  best  molding  com- 
bination? 

9  Metal,  its  treatment  and  care. 

-  Engraving  Room 

difference  between 
the  dragon  blood  method  and  the  syn- 
^  thetic  etching  powder? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  re-etching 
'IV  ‘  newspaper  half-tones? 

'  3.  What  are  the  results  in  the  use 

of  Kodachrome  and  Dufay  negatives 
-  ■  .  j-— in  process  color  printing? 

. .  ‘  4.  Have  we  agreed  as  to  what  line 

Eiample  of  Anaheim  Bulletin  overprinting,  screen  obtains  the  best  results? 

.  .  ,  ...  5.  Should  the  engraver  accept  re- 

ddmits.  I  never  have  seen  it  done  u-r.  t  .u  j  .•  r  n 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  »  .u  sponsibility  for  the  reproduction  of  all 

oefore.  but  perhaps  dozens  ot  other 

newspapers  have  arrived  at  the  same  „■  ,,,,  .  .•  <  .  i  •  •  , 

•u  j  T  u  r  j  Tf  .  -11  o-  What  method  is  used  in  arriving 

■nethod  I  have  found.  If  not.  it  will  ,  ,  •  u  r 

,,  at  gross  cost  per  square  inch  for  en- 

oe  of  interest  to  other  small  newspaper  .  ,  ^  ^ 

,  ,  ^  gravings? 

oac  rooms.  ,  7.  How  can  staff  photographers  co- 

Pressnian  Knowles  method  saves  ,  -.u  .u  ^  a  . 

.  operate  with  the  engraving  depart- 
:ime  in  makeready  on  the  press  since  j,  .  *  j- 

,  .  Ii.  .u  •.  t  ment  m  order  to  cut  costs  and  improve 

It  does  away  with  the  nec^sity  of  photographs’.' 

TTatting  and  casting  an  extra  page  ^  t-  »  r- 

where  overprinting  is  desired.  It  has  Miscellaneous 

•he  further  advantage  of  saving  space  i.  jg  streamlining  of  newspaper 

on  the  press.  make-up  meeting  with  public  ap- 

The  Bulletin  uses  a  Duplex  Tubular  proval? 
press  of  12-page  capacity.  Overprint-  2.  Development  of  Southern  news- 

ng  done  in  the  usual  method  would  print  making. 

reduce  thi'  press  capacity  to  ten  pages.  3.  Air  conditioning  of  newspaper 
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DRY  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  oast  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 
CKBTiFniD  oar  mat  corp. 

L  S  BockefaDar  PUwa.  Dept.  P. 
New  Tark,  N.  T 
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Without  a  Cut-in 

No  compositor  spent  hours 
fitting  little  pieces  together  for 
this  food-store  ad.  It  was  set  the 
Linotype  Keyboard  way  . . . 
all  full-measure  slugs,  no  cut-ins. 

Easy  to  set,  easy  to  make-up, 
easy  to  handle.  New  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes  save  plenty  of  time 
on  food-store  composition.  Not  even 
the  brief  pause  for  a  magazine  change 
is  necessary  for  a  variety  of  styles 
such  as  is  shown  here. 

Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company 
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